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Che Independent, 
ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 


From THE DHAMMAPADA. 


As a solid rock one finds 

Never shaken by the winds, 

So the Wise live on the same 
Whether people praise or blame ; 
Whether touched by joy or woe, 
On their course serene they go ; 
Neither pleasure nor distress 
Move them as they onward press. 


We are—what we have thought ; 
Of thought our lives are wrought. 





Who thinks of wrongs will hate, 
And hatred ends in pains ; 
Who harbors no ill thoughts 
A happy life attains ; 
For not by hatred, hatreds cease, 
But (the old rule says) Love brings Peace. 





As through an ill-thatched roof 
The pelting rains descend, 
So an unthinking mind 
The stormy passions rend ; 
As well-thatched roofs defy the rain, 
So Passions crash and dash 
thoughtful mind in vain. 


. 


against the 


Saap1. 
The sacred sandal purfumes with its breath 
The cruel ax that lays it low in death. 


MANv. 
Not to the hoary head gods show 
The reverence that to Age they owe ; 
Who hath true knowledge, only he 
Is oid, whate’er his years may be. 


As the bee from flowers draws nectar, 
Hurting neither hue nor smell, 

So, offenseless, none offending, 
On the earth the sage should dwell. 


New York City. 
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BEING NEIGHBORLY. 
BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


Go speak to the poor old body, dear, 
Bent nearly double, in cap and gown : 
Don’t let her rise from her straight-backed 
chair ; 
Don’t stand in the corner and pout and 
frown. 
We needn't notice her little ways, 
And there are no witches nowadays. 


Those keen black eyes in a beldame’s face, 
All carved with wrinkles from brow to chin, 
That garrulous tongue and the 
grimace, 
With the mirthless, musicless laugh thrown 
in; 
These fright you away from the aged wife, 
In the joyless round of a humdrum life. 


strange 


What nonsense! The tall clock on the shelf, 
Ticking so loud that it makes you think ; 
The cracked blue plates of ancient delf, 


| it is dead. 


And the peacock cups, on a ground of pink ; 


The valance of chintz, and the patchwork 
spread, 
And the apples drying overhead : 


The neighborhood gossip, or well or ill, 
Insatiate wonder and nods and sighs ; 
The high, cracked voice recounting still 
The tale of age and its miseries, 
You may smile or pity as much as you please, 
But you can’t find magic in things like these! 


“A hundred years old?” you ask, and stare 
At the furrowed face and the deep-sunk eyes ; 
Her memory stretches back ever so far, 
By her looks it might be centuries ; 
But, as she doesn’t know, we can only guess, 
And call it a hundred, it can't be less. 


‘* Was she always like this?” You baby, no! 
Her grand-daughter Rachel's a rustic belle ; 
Cheeks, lips, dark eyes, in a gypsy glow, 
Forever laughing. You've seen her? 
In the old, old days, in the far-off past, 
She was young—like that. But it couldn't last. 


Well, 


“ Why couldn't it last?” Too deep for me! 
But lean your ear closer. I'll tell you this: 
The same trick played upon us, you see, 
Will shrive] us into a chrysalis ; 
There’s a witchcraft worthy of older fears, 
The common magic of days and years. 
Co., Mass. 
> 
A PRA 


Shy FaRM, BERKSHIRE 


BY MRS. JEAN H. HENDERSON. 


SNowFLAKE! Snowflake! 
Fall on the leaflet. 
Come again! Come again! 
Dancing and pure. 
Am I in whiteness, 
Robed in Christ’s likeness ? 
Filled with his purity, 
Beauty, and power ? 
In him sin fades away, 
Like flakes in the ray 
Of that bright sun. 
He has power to be 
Forgiving and kind to me : 
So, Lord, wilt thou be ? 
JERSEY City Hreuts, N. J. 
ae 


THE FUTURE OF POLITICS. 


BY BISHOP JESSE T. PECK, D.D., LL.D. 


Timotay Trrcoms we must trust 
somebody or die. So, if we trust the wrong 
persons, we shall die. Just so far as the Re- 
publican Party has trusted the wrong men 
Whom has it trusted? 

First, afew thorough patriots, who had 
guided it through the great struggle for 
liberty which has left us an emancipated 
nation. The record is a grand one. The 
tried and faithful leaders in cabinet and 
field are peerless in the history of this 
epoch. They seized a great principle and 
moved it to the front, and compelled the 
world to respect and obey it. Liberty, per- 
sonal and civil, under their direction, 
emerged with the smile of a seraph from 
her baptisms of blood. Many strong and 
true men of other political relations 
arranged themselves by their side and 
struggled and dared nobly in the conflict. 

But the time came when the party of 
freedom must be made to do the work of a 
political party. Then it appeared that, in 
the main, the leaders in the civil war were 
not politicians. They could lead to eman- 
cipation, but were not astute partisan 
organizers. ‘Fhey could not broaden the 
great morality which brought them together 
into a national administration, so as to make 
it include the elements of justice, kindred 
to the one which had combined them. They 
could not, therefore, construct a_ political 
ethical system which would protect the 
Government and people from plunder and 
which would withhold power from vast and 
ruinous monoplies; which would rescue the 
government from the grasp of intense in- 


savs 


| dividualism, personal and combined. They 


could not shield the suffering people from 
the ruins of the liquor traffic, nor protect 


| the holy Sabbath from wicked disturbances, 


nor the mails nor the schools from obscene 
prints or books. They could not trust them- 
selves to lift politics into any such spheres 
of the great right; and, hence, they did not 
make a political party under the domina- 
tion of the moral element, which made them 
@ compact rather than a political party. 
The guiding minds which organized what 


was known as the Republican Party were 
rapidly superseded by practical politicians, 
who soon carried them under the control of 
a struggle for votes, and the capital vices 
of party politics seized the Republicans, and 
the people were defrauded out of what had 
been a strong hope of a government in 
which the great right should predominate 
over selfishness and robbery. The Repub- 
licans trusted the wrong men; intriguing 
politicians and astute, scheming dema- 
gogues, rather than men of sterling virtue. 

We must now go back to identify unmis- 
takably this down-hill track, step by step, 
till we reach the present crisis. This party 
threw itself into the arms of availability, the 
greatest enemy with which political justice 
| ever had to contend. The result was that 
| we went largely into the army for candi- 
dates. There, as a rare exception, a man 
might possibly be found having the crude 
elements of a statesman; but, as a great rule, 
it was immensely otherwise. The candi- 
date must be able to trace himself back to 
| the war, or he would not be available; and, 
if he had been a general, or, at least, a cor- 
poral, a civilian, however wise or great, 
could stand no chance against h'm in the 
caucus. This threw the party largely into 
the control of incompetent persons. Then 
the matter of availability must go further, 
and the foreign elements would absolutely 
demand a ticket that would pay for their 
votes. Now, the vice is not in the former 
nationality of the candidates, but in the fact 
that the men had not become intelligent, 
loyal American citizens. But, to conciliate 
them, men of European ideas must be 
allowed to contro] the party, and rule out the 
great principles of liberty which have made 
us a great people. Take notice, it is not an 
occasional mistake of this kind which has 
guided the Republican Party straight to its 
ruin; but it has made this method of avail- 
ability absolutely controlling and the patron- 
age of the best citizens of the country has 
been sold by the hundreds of thousands to 
secure the support of men who are in prin- 
ciple and practice the bitterest enemies true 
American liberty ever had. Yes, trusted 
the wrong men. And there is now reason 
to believe that the loyal patriots of America, 
whether of native or foreign birth, will en- 
dure these cruel wrongs no longer. Indeed, 
like men roused from sleep scorched with 
fire, they rushed they knew not whither. 

Will the politicians accept the overwhelm- 
ing political revolution which has swept 
through the country like a tornado as suf- 
ficient evidence that they have trusted the 
wrong men? Let them tell us what has be- 
come of the vote of the rumsellers, to gain 
which they have sold out the Temperance 
cause, 80 dear to the heart of every true 
citizen? What has become of the anti- 
American foreign vote, for which they have 
alienated and driven away their own 
staunch fellow-citizens, comprising the bone 
and sinew of this free America? And will 
they go to work to build up again upon the 
very policy by which they have been 
wrecked and for which they have been 
rebuked and deserted by the people, whose 
rights they have trampled into the mire ? 
I think Iam in a position to know that 
they cannot do this. Whether it is to be 
by organization or reorganization, under 
the old ora new name, they must take a 
new departure. They must consult the 
class of men they have heretofore ignored. 
They have been rejected, upon various pre- 
| tenses; their great and righteous 








or another, and waived with specious and 
unreliable promises; but the time has come 
when the best patriots of the country will 
rise in their might and assert their rights in 
words and acts which cannot be misunder- 
stood. 

But my hardest task remains. I must at- 
tempt to show how this can be done. 

At the beginning the conviction must be 
profound and pervading that a great reform 
is imperatively demanded. I take it that 
the great revolution which has just revealed 
itself is the concentration of the general 
Seeling that insome way reform must come. 
But the thinking, talking, writing, and 
acting must go on, which will harden this 
conviction and feeling into durable organic 
unity. Agitation and conflict are inevitable. 
This is no child’s play. It will be the at- 
tempt of moral principle to assault and 
break down the power of untold consolidated 
millions of money, to challenge and defy 
the most enormous class interest which ever 
trampled upon a free people. It will be the 
most terrific conflict ever known on this 
continent. 

The preparation must, therefore, be pro- 
portionally large, durable, and strong. The 
leaders must be tremendously in earnest, 
but not men of passion. They must be 
broad-minded, far-sighted, calm, and digni- 
fied; but every man of them of ‘the stuff 
that martyrs are made of.” But with them 
must be gathered men of popular power, 
who will attract the people who have the 
instincts of political virtue. 

Let the great principles of righteousness 
assert sovereign control over public affairs. 
Then push out to the front the great reform 
which is now first in the thoughts of many 
of the best men in the nation. Demand the 
liberation of the suffering people from the 
unmitigated curse of the liquor traffic. It 
is impossible to conceal from the honest pa- 
triots of the land the fact that all obstruc- 
tions to true reform, and that all political 
corruption, and all conspiracies against the 
liberties of the people gather around this 
grossest insult to God and man. Down 
with it, and all great needed reforms will 
inevitably follow. It requires but little 
political sagacity to see that liberation from 
this satanic power will be the supreme 
purpose of the next ‘uprising of a great 
people.” It is, therefore, simply respectful 
candor to give notice to professional and 
virtuous politicians that they must choose 
between giving it a strong position in 
plans, platforms, and candidates or being 
swept away by it. 

With regard to parties, let us say that we 
propose no Christian party, no Church 
party. The Church, as such, has no politics ; 
but Christians.are citizens and they have no 
right to lose their citizenship in their re- 
ligion. They ought to be leaders in all 
great reform measures. They ought to be 
present at all primary elections and cau- 
cuses, and have something decisive to say in 
regard to candidates and platforms. If not, 
what right have they to find fault with 
either? What can be expected of them but 
to cower under the crack of the party whip 
and shrink away like whipped spaniels, as 
many of them have done for years; but to 
grumble and then do the bidding of their 
masters 7? 

All true patriots, whether Christians of 
others, ought to take part in the construé- 
tion ofthe great Nationa Parry. This will 
be no third party. There will be but two 
great parties—one which will insist upon the 





| have been pushed aside, upon oné pretext 





moral element in politics, and the other will 
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be the rest. Large numbers of the former | 


will be found in all the parties as heretofore 


existing, where they cannot remain unless , 


they are willing to see their most sacred 
principles trampled in the dust and help 
todo it. The rest will be those who have 


polities for a trade,"who openly work and | 


give for party ends, who profess no loyalty 
to the government or the people, excepting 
what will serve party or personal ends. 
They are most formidable in numbers, 
organization, smartness, and all other re- 
sources; but when the great 
national patriots shall include and organize 
those who legitimately belong to it, they 
will, we believe, be found an immense and 
irresistible majority. 
Symacousy, N. Y. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK FOR ALL. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D. D., LL. D. 


Man’s great need is salvation. The rad- 
ical undermost necessity of his nature is 
reconciliation with God, filial 
his Father in Heaven. Every man by nature 
is lost, estranged from God and ignorant of 
him. The great mission of Jesus Christ is 
to save the lost 


relations to 


and to reveal to us the 
Father and the way to him. It is a faith- 
ful saying and worthy of all acceptation 
that Christ 
save sinners. 


Jesus came into the world to 
seek and save 
might have life 


and have it more abundantly. All men, in 


He came to 
the lost; he came that we 


all conditions and ranks of life, are sinners 


and lost. The Gospel of Salvation (a pres- 
ent salvation) is to be preached to all na- 
tions, to every creature. God gave his Son 
for the salvation of the world, and whoso- 
ever believeth on him shall be saved. The 
Gospel and the salvation it proffers is ade- 
quate to supply all the wants of any man 
and suftticient for the wants of all men. 

The Gospel, the glad tidings, to be told to 
every human soul is that God is merciful 
and gracious; that he desireth not the death 
of any; that he so loves the sinner as to 
give his Son to die for him; that he is wait- 
ing to receive the returning prodigal and to 
forgive the repentant sinner. 
purity and peace, and hope and Hhppiness 
are freely offered to all, through Jesus 
Christ. 

The provisions of the Gospel are for the 
present, us well as for the future. They 
are intended for the welfare of the body, as 
well as for the soul. Wherever it goes, it 
heals and helps, as it saves and sanctifies. 
It enables aman to enjoy the present life 
and fits him for the life to come. 

A great part of the human race are still 
ignorant of the fact that Jesus has come to 
save them and has brought life and immor- 
tality to light, and in so-called Christian 
lands multitudes are still unreached, un- 
evangelized, and uncured for. In our great 
city, which is increasing at the rate of about 
20,000 every year, there are hundreds of 
thousands who do not regularly attend the 
ministrations of the Gospel and whole dis- 
tricts, containing twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple, which have not a single evangelical 
church. 

Much hasualready been achieved, specially 
within the last generation, and now still more 
earnest and strenuous efforts are being put 
forth by the Church to fulfill her divine com- 
mission to preach the Gospel to every crea- 


ture, and in thiswe gratefully rejoice. But 
much remains to be done. The work is 


urgent; calls for Christian activity and self- 
sacrificing devotion are constant and im- 
perative. Wide fields are open for enlight- 
ened liberality, practical. philanthropy, 
and Christian work. All lands are open. 
The cry of all peoples is heard for help, for 
light, for life. Our own city is a wide, 
needy, and hopeful field for the exercise of 
Christian zeal, labor, and liberality. Our 
neighbors need the Gospel and they are 
perishing without it. It is a divine com- 
mission to all who have to give to those who 
have it not. Go, said the risen Saviour, 
preach the Gospel. By his supreme authority 
he enjoins on all his followers the duty of 
making known the way of salvation, and 
by his own example he illustrates how we 
are to doit. He is our Master and Pattern, 
as he is our Redeemer and King. 

Jesus was a home missionary, an itinerant 


preacher, he preached the Gospel of the | 


Kingdom in the synagogues of Galilee, say- 
ing: Repent ye and believe the Goepel. And 


party of | 


! 
Pardon and 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


[January 18, 1883. 
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when he entered on his public mixfistry he 
| began at Nazareth, where he was brought 
up, and in his commission to his disciples 
to preach the Gospel to all the world he 
says: Beginning at Jerusalem. Though 

his message of mercy and salvation is for the 
| entire race, he gives directions to deliver it 
| first to their own countrymen, their fellow- 
citizens and kinsmen according te the flesh. 
| His method and manner should be the rule 
| of our procedure—to begin at the center 
| and work out. 


preached to the common people, spake to 





He had compassion on the multitudes. He | 


their hearts, and they heard him gladly. He | 
dealt patiently and lovingly with men and | 


Some of his most re- 
markable and precious 


women separately. 
were ad- 
dressed to Nicodemus, in the street, by 
| night; to the woman of Samaria, at the well; 
| to Zaccheus, in the boughs of the sycamore 
tree; to the infirm woman, by the wayside ; 
and to Mary, at the tomb. As he, so we 
should preach and commend the Gospel, 
and go forth to teach the ignorant, heal the 
| afflicted, and help the helpless. He only 
' commenced the work of preaching, and left 
| it for his followers to carry on. He might 
| have stereotyped his gospel in stellar splen- 
| dor in the sky, or in flowery beauty on the 


words 


of others, depends on our devoted ao- | 


tivities in this work. Selfishness in re- 
ligion is starvation, inactivity @uperinduces 
spiritual paralysis. 
Christ the origin, the model, the measure, 
and the motive of ours. 
Wew Yore Ciry, January iol, 1888. 
al 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTO 


KY MARY CLEMMER. 


On the platform of the Congregational 
Church fo the city of Washington I saw, 
last week, for the first time, that unique, 
distinctive man, Joseph Cook. I[ saw be- 
fore me a man who has not only the tem- 
perament, but the physical basis of the ora- 
tor; a man whose mere vitality is a tidal 
force to a large, vehement brain. He is an 
exainple of force, physical and mental; but 
it is not a free, untrammeled force, it is 


| harassed and curtailed by positive physical 


| disadvantages. Tle 


earth; or he might have sent a host of | 


angels to proclaim it over all the world, as 
| on the plains of Bethlehem; but he chose 

man to be his ambassador and messenger 
of mercy to man, the instrument of salva- 
tion to his brother. His example exhibits 
the power of human sympathy through 
| personal appeal; the living voice from a 
| loving heart to living men. Let each pro- 
fessed follower of Jesus imitate his method 

in doing his work; by a character radiant 
| with Christ-like graces shine as lights, and 
| by earnest effort hold forth the word of life 
| to the dying all around. In the home, in 

the social circle, in the sphere of business, 
| and in the church live and speak for Jesus. 


in this city has abundant opportunity and 
most favorable facilities of work for the 
Master, through the agency of the varied 
societies which seek to aid, guide, instruct, 
and evangelize the multitudes who are out- 
side of the Christian Church; and, in addi- 
tion to this, each should seek direct personal 
intercourse with the poor, the ignorant, the 
vicious, and the impenitent. Give the 
Gospel to the poor. Do not withhold 
either sympathy or material aid where 
it is needed; but furnish them with the 
means of grace. The Gospel is the poor 
man’s patrimony, the charter of his rights. 
The Gospel turns its brigbtest side to the 
poor, the friendless, and the outcast. It re- 
guards poverty but as an accident of life. It 
is no respecter of persons. Its Founder 
was poor in the wealth of this world; he 
summoned the poor to his side and aid and 
by them established and extended his King- 
dom. The first great successes of the Gos- 
pel were among the poor and the lowly; 
and the condition of the poor then was as 
sad and hopeless, as low and cheerless as 
now. The evils in their lives were as in- 
veterate, as hard to reach, and as difficult to 
remove as now. Yet infinite wisdom pro- 
posed for the elevation and salvation of the 
poor and neglected—the preaching of the 
Gospel. This 1s the divine prescription for 
the miseries of man. It appeals to all that 
is deepest in his nature and brings out its 
greatness. It implies that his life has a 
divine, as well as a human side, a heavenly, 
as well as an earthly relation—that man 
does not live by bread alone. Bring the 
Gospel of Jesus to a district or class, even 
the lowest and vilest, and it will assert its 
saving, elevating power. Christian graces 
flourish among the poor. Patience, sub- 
mission, gentleness, generosity, zeal, and 
true heroism are nurtured in lowly homes 
and in hearts that beat within coarse 
jackets. Many bright and beautiful gems 
of Christian excellence illustrate the annals 
of the poor. 

Now, in our day and in our city, the 
regularly ordained ministry is inadequate 
for the work and all God’s people must be 
prophets. The entire membership of our 
churches must rise to the hight of the 
necessity. Let us all live and labor for the 
| thorough evangelization of this great city. 





| New York for Christ means the evangeliza- 
| tion of the entire continent. Our own 
| spiritual life, as well as the salvation 
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| everywhere; but 








impediments. In comparison with his 
brain, his lungs are weak, his mouth is too 
small for his voice, and his eyes are not the 
orbs that command and hold enthralled 
listening multitudes. Asa speaker, these 
are his only disadvantages; but they are 
must humor them, 
sometimes yield to them; but, while they 
limit his power by the care they enforce, 
they may lengthen it to age, while a man 
more absolutely equipped, by overstrain, 
might faint and fall at noonday. Joseph 
Cook to-day is a man in early middle life: 
a large man, of nervous, sanguine tempera- 
ment; fatter, it seems, than a man of such 
restless activities could be; larger at waist 
than around his chest; apoplectic of neck, 
with a round, frank face, a pleasant mouth, 
a non-aggressive nose; blue, kindly, over- 
taxed eyes, that persist in shutting to rest 
themselves; a high, broad brow, burdened 
by reflective faculties; a large head, well 


| covered with a mane of brown hair; and 
| Every member of a Christian congregation | 


the moon-like roundness of his 
lengthened by a full brown beard. 

In repose ine is a fair, comfortable looking 
man, not suggestive of a mental sovereign- 
ty; but the moment he speaks you are sure 
of his power, as you arealso of its limita- 
tions. 

His two lectures, **The Signs of the 
Times” and ‘‘ The Pocket in Politics,” de- 
served to be listened to by every leading 
mind at the Capital. This could not be, so 
many and devious are the ways into which 
leading minds will go, in the City of Wash- 
ington. Its ordinary lecture audience in- 
cludes many thoughtful people, as it does 


visage is 


its *‘leading people,” 
called by a thousand conflicting interests, 
are moving ina thousand different direc- 
tions, not one of which lead to the Congre- 
gational Church on lecture night. Listen- 
ing to Joseph Cook, here and there, at long 
intervals, might be seen a public man of 
note; but there were not enough of them 
to give tone to the audience; and the whole 
of Congress should have been present. It 
would be most salutary to the congressional 
mind to hear oftener than it does the faithful 
strictures of some disinterested commenta- 
tor, like Mr. Cook, even if from his peculiar 
point of vision he sees certain facts 
obliquely, to their certain distortion. He 
illustrated what I mean when he uttered a 
heartfelt ejaculation of pity over the un- 
fortunate Presidents of the United States, 
who are tormented almost to death by in- 
cessant applications for office. It is true that 
that every President suffers more or less in- 
nocently and helplessly through the party 
spoils system entailed on the country by 
Jackson. It was well for the kind heart and 
generous ejaculation of Mr. Cook that he 
thought only of the inevitable wrong heaped 
upon every President, as the sequence of a 
corrupt system. 


well known in this city that one President, 
at least, before his election, before his nomi- 
nation even, committed himself in advance, 
by personal promises of political reward to 
men whom he sought personally as his 
supporters in all the controlling states. 
The spoils system’s effect of demoraliza- 
tion is more degrading on the individual 
than it is on the party corrupting, as that is. 
It is the cumulated self-seeking of indi- 
viduals, numerous enough already to have 
earned the title of the ‘‘ Official Class,” that 


works all the woe, all the dishonor which | 


Make the mission of | 


His magnanimous mind | 
| had never been hurt by the inexorable fact 


marks the transition of almost every Admin- 
| istration of the Government. Many men, 
| especially Western men, honestly believethat 
rotation in office is the only preventive in a 
| republic of au ofticeholding oligarchy. So 
far as the chief executive officers of the 
government are concerned, this is undoubt- 
edly true; but when it comes to the ap- 
pointing and dismissal of 70,000 clerks in a 
single city every four years, it entails upon 
the Civil Service a perpetual turmoil of 
| change and incapacity, which works woe to 
the Civil Service of the country not only, 
but to tens of thousands of homes and in- 
dividuals. Against such official spoils the 
people arose in the elections of last Novem- 
ber. ‘* The last said Joseph 
Cook, ** were a victory of the people over 
party; the destruction of corrupt organiza 
tions in both parties.” ‘* They were,” he 
| said, ‘‘a victory of the serious masses of 
| men over interested partisans; they were a 
iriumph of the interests of the country over 
those of political organizations.” 

| Mr. Cook began his lecture by saying: 


’ 


elections,’ 





| “Since the overthrow of the Rebellion-and the 
resumption of specie payment there has, accord- 
ing tomy jadgment, no more auspicious event 
| occurred in our history than the passage of the 
Civil Service Reform Bill by the House of Repre- 
| sentatives, on Thursday, by the overwhelming 
majority of three to one.” 
| After dwelling on the impending peril 
threatening the country, through the in- 
creasing illiteracy of the people, especially 
in great cities, he said: 


‘Three great words ure to be found in this 
bill: ‘Examination,’ ‘ Probation,’ and ‘ Prohibi- 
tion.” What does prohibition mean? The en- 
tire abolition of political assessments, So far as 
I know, the heart of the country beats in entire 
unanimity on the subject of political assessments. 
The people are determined that that detestable 
form of public contempt shall not reappear in 
our history.” 

That a good Methodist brother was in 
consonance with the speaker was at this 
moment made apparent by a loud-shouted 
‘*amen” from the gallery. 

The congressmen who promised to re- 
ward every man who worked for him in 
Slumtown, whose entire district is honey- 
combed into small rewards, not of merit, 
but of political help, does not in the least 
relish such utterances. 

Said one of these *‘ honorable gentlemen,” 
after the lecture, as he drew on his over- 
coat in a seat before us, speaking to another 
man: ** Now, I tell you that is a// humbug. 
I never :1stened to so dry a lecture before in 
my life.” 

It was amusing to a woman to hear this 
kindly orthodox man, at the very end of his 
lecture, while disclaiming to be in any sense 
a ‘*woman suffragist,” still declare that ‘‘ he 
would have women have the right to vote 
on two subjects--Temperance and Educa- 
tion.” .‘* Should not his wife have the right 
to close the grog-shop opposite her parlor ? 
the right to*vote concerning the education 
and the educators of herchildren?” Surely 
she should, mon frére; but, admitting, as you 
do, the principle that endows her with this 
right, what right have you or any other 
man to confine the application of its prin- 
ciple to the two subjects, to you important ? 
or to say that she shall not apply it to any 
other subject of equal or greater importance, 
in her judgment, to herself? Your heart is 
good; but your logic is lame with a latent 
capacity for extended tension. But for an 
Orthodox clergyman you did well. Your 
generous utterance adds one more personal 
proof to the long list given us by the ages 
that the largest men arc always larger than 
their creeds and bettér than their laws. 

As a clergyman, Mr. Cook’s visit was 4 
timely one to the Capital. Fifty of the 
| clergymen of the city met him one after- 
| noon at his pailor at the Arlington, for in- 
formal conversation, and the result of that 
conversation came out in more than one 
pulpit on the following Sabbath. To the 
weary pastors that year after year, in their 
narrow parishes, following the same endless 
| round of duties, like woman’s work, never 
done; with the ceaseless “grind” of the 
sermon, ever to be written; the dead level 
of daily endeavor, from whence must come, 
if it comes at all, the inspiration that will 














move lethargic sinners to higher aims 
and «_ holier life, to these men 
in the tread-mill of common work 
the man who had but just returned 


from preaching to the pundits of India; 
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———— 
from lecturing to the magnates of Japan; 
who has followed in paths trod by St. Paul 
eighteen centuries ago; who has encircled 
the entire earth, to study the religions of all 
races at their very sources; the varying 
civilizationsof men, nurtured by the most 
opposite conditions of climate, of birth, of 
development—such a man must inevitably 
pring With him something like the hight of 
the Himalayas, some touches of the fresh- 
ness and fullness of infinite knowledge of 
infinite grace. As such an one Joseph Cook 
was welcomed, and bidden Godspeed. 
Walking slowly along Pennsylvania Ave- 
yue one perfect day, I could but think how 
much of the really picturesque was missed 
by artists who never came here. Only a 
southern city, encircled by a large rural 
country, presents such sights. The Mary- 
land carts; the Virginia wagons, with their 
dusky drivers of every age and degree, one 
sees them in no city north of Baltimore. The 
patched, picturesque garments of the men,the 
bright tartans of the women, often the beau- 
tiful faces of the children—on they go in the 
slowest, most helter-skelter fashion, grazing 
their outleaning wooden wheels against the 


’ 


never moved 
though you 


gilded coaches of ** the great,’ 
from their imperturbability, 


wouder their legs or their necks are not | 


Here comes a pair of 
country folk, on horseback, slowly jogging 
home in the late afterneon, followed by a 
little girl, on a pony, herhair hanging below 
her waist in a fleece of gold. Swiftly by 
bicycle, then 


broken every hour. 


this sylvan group glides a 
another and another, the 

vehicle of this latter day. The past century 
and the present meet on the broad, great 
thoroughfare; and, strange to tell, despite 
their often startling proximity, there is full 
room for all. The European palace, the me- 
dixval hut are equally represented; and on 
the wide boulevard of the promenade equal 
extremes meet. The girl from the coun- 
try, in every ray of the rainbow, jostles the 
West End belle, in her imported costume. 
The senator, the supreme judge, the jolly, 
eager-eyed congressman, bent on a ‘con. 
stitutional’ walk from the Capitol, is stared 
at by the country clerk, and ignored by the 
country gentleman, and closely scanned 
by the great army of the strange, the 
queer, the wicked, with pockets full of 
**claims” and heads full of schemes, who 
always crowd the avenue during the sessions 
of Congress. Gazing upon it all—the vivid, 
varying picture, which no words can fully 
portray—I recalled the Pennsylvania Avenue 
of less than twenty years ago. No street- 
No ladies! No _ bicycles. 

there were Virginia carts, and one 
tle stage, that used to tug as many 
senators and members as could pack 
into it to Georgetown. The Avenue, then 
more than sixty years old, was not touched 
by the suggestion of a Capitol; and such, a 


last 


ears! 


lit- 


few years before, where the then just bud- | 


ding Congressional Garden was, stretched 
the Washington Slave Market. Where Ber- 


tholdi’s fountain now plays and handsome- | 


ly dressed colored men 
promenade beside it, tlfen women were 
shamed and sold as they are to-day in Cir- 
cassian markets, and, alas! that I should say 
it, as they are to-day in the Chinese mar- 
kets of California. 

A fact concerning New Year's day, that 
I forgot to mention last week, I mention 
now, as it is of value to many people. 
Liquor, as a rule, was banished from all 
‘receiving ” tables, even the most elegant 
in Washington, on New Year’s Day. In- 
stead, the cup that cheers and does not 
inebriate was everywhere proffered. You 
remember Thackeray said that ‘‘ Nature 
meant kindly by woman when he made her 


the tea plant”; and at present she finds it | 


Pleasant to ply her stimulant-loving mate 
withthe same gentle decoction. Tea-kettles, 
on shining hobs appear in elegant drawing- 
rooms, and fair daughters of the household 
distill and pour it out in the daintiest of 
cups, forcoming and parting guests. Sherry 
and champagne still linger at loaded 
dinner tables; but it is the tea-cup that 
pours out comfort at receptions and after- 
noon “teas.” The tea-party is no longer 
Monopolized by the neighborly, stocking- 
knitting, patchwork-stitching sisters of rural 
regions; it flourishes like a home plant in 
the bright shades of the Capital. And 
how few are the years since the laugh went 
round in fashionable circles at Mrs. Hayes 


' jon, and on New Year’s Day not a reeling 


victorious | 


But | 


and women | 


_ 


because it was tea she poured, instead of 
wine. Despite the laugh, she set the fash- 


man was seen making zigzags on the streets 
of Washington. 

I read in the Springfield Repudlican, the 
other day, that Senator Hoar has a way, 
most unfortunate to himself, of ‘‘losing his 
temper” in the Senate Chamber. He was 
never more unfortunate in a lapse from 
serenity than he was this very week, when, 
surely, without the slightest intent to 
wound, he upbraided Senator Edmunds for 
the long delay, which he thought jeopar- 
dized the passage of the Presidential Suc- 
cession Bill. Mr. Edmunds spoke in favor 
of his motion to recommit the bill. He 
thought himself safe in saying that no one 
of the thirty-eight states of the Union had 
provided in its constitution that, in case of 
the removal or inability of its governor and 
lieutenant-governor, the secretary of state 
or any analogous officer should assume the 
executive power. The states, he thought, | 
seemed to agree in believing in a govern- 


' 
{ 
in such a contingency, some officer or offi- | 
. | 
cers, elected by the people, should exercise | 

4 { 


| the executive functions till a new governor 


could be chosen. 

Further on Edmunds said that senators 
| should not forget that from 1776 to 1780 this | 
country was governed by a congress con- } 
sisting of a single body, without a president | 
or a cabinet officer, and was carried safely | 
through the most trying struggle that any | 
civilized people ever had to undergo. 

These statements of Mr. Edmunds did | 
| not please Senator Hoar. He insisted on | 

the urgent necessity of immediate action on 
| the bill, declared that the motion of Mr. 
Edmunds to recommit the bill was equiva- 
lent to attacking the bill by trifling and in- | 
direction, further declaring that it was the 
absence and neglect of Mr. Edmunds that 
had already delayed its passage to the pres- 
ent late hour. 

Mr. Edmunds arose to defend himself, 
attempting to say that circumstances be- 
yond his control had compelled his absence, 
| when the image of his lost darling rose be- 

fore him, the daughter who passed from 

earth in the first loveliness of her youth 
last Spring, and, his voice choking with 
| tears, he suddenly turned and left the Sen- 
ate Chamber, without another word. Mr. 
Hoar, who is «a man of kind heart, was 
filled with distress to see the pain that he 
had unwittingly caused. 

That night messages were’ sent to all the 
daily newspaper offices of the city, to say 
| that Mr. Hoar did not mean to hurt Mr. 

Edmunds. Of course, he did not. I sup- 

pose no one of us means deliberately to 

stab our friendto the heart, but we do it 
| just the same, sometimes, without even the 
| saving plea that we are ‘* mad.” 


! 

| Wasnineton, D. C., January, 188 
| 

' 

} 





A MISSIONARY WANT. 


BY NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 


received a letter from a foreign missionary, | 
which seems to me so suggestiye of the 
larger views we need to take of the pres- 
ent missionary work of the Church and +o 
valuable as showing a need felt by one en- 
gaged in actual work among the heathen 
that I cannot refrain from giving it to the 
public. The letter brings out a real mis- 
| sionary want, which will probably be felt 
with increasing urgency as our missionary 
work advances and broadens under the 
blessing of God. It shows, also, how close 
may be the connection, in the immediate 
| future, between the best and largest Chris- 
tian thought at home and the success of 
our missionaries among the heathen. But 
| the letter speaks for itself. It was not 
written for publication, and, in giving it to 
Tue InpEreNpeENT, I omit the portions of it 
more particularly addressed to myself, as 
well as the name and locality of my cor- 
respondent. 
The following are the parts of the letter 
which seem to me of general interest and 
significance : 


| Upon the first morning of the new year I 
| 


“Tam sorry to say that there are very few | 


books, except the Bible, that I feel willing to put 
into the hands of multitudes of Brahmins and 
| educated natives who are now eagerly seeking 


knowledge of our Western literature. There are, 
perhaps, eight hundred or so in the field of which | 


for them we have a large library in English ; and 
I find that they like and appreciate our best 


Phillips Brooks's lectures greatly admired, Mr. 
Moody’s sermons much liked among the Chria- 
tians; but, of course, the great majority read 
only Tamil, and I do much wish that I had some 
of our best books translated into Tamil. I am 
now having Mr. Moody's sermons translated ; 
but expect to have to pay #100 toward having 
them printed. That will be an excellent book 
for Christians; but there are many inquirers 
after truth. I cannot doubt that they are sin- 
cere. I think there are other books that would 
perhaps be better adapted to arrest their atten- 
tion. To be sure, we have in Tamil a good 
many books against idolatry; but, after hav- 
ing looked them over, I do not feel willing 
to put them in these people’s hands, I assure 
you, my heart goes out to these people with 
the tenderness of love. Call them heathen who 
will ; but, from what I know of their bearts, they 
do not seem to be forsaken by the Divine Spirit. 
Shall I put a book into these people's hands 
which will tell them that when a mother’s only 
child ix sick, and she smites on her breast, and 


| 
| 
books. Joseph Cook's lectures are eagerly read, 
| 


j cries ‘Sciva, Sciva,’ the true God is angry, be- 
| ment of the people: for they all provided, 


cause she does not know his name? I know a 
woman who for years came to the temple to pray 
for the gift of a child. A daughter was born, 
aud she and her husband nearly starved 
themselves to save money to educate this 
daughter and provide a dowry for her. Shall I 
put any book into this girl's hand which shall 


| make her think less of her mother’s love and | 
| make her think that her prayers were foolish- | 


ness and sin? Although they cry ‘ Sciva, Sciva,’ 
they think they are calling on one who will 
hear and care for them, In my ramble through 


| a heathen village, yesterday, where I visited per- 


haps 600 people, I found much to make me 
think that God’s Spirit wads not far from 
many hearts. I find among the educated 
natives the same questions being discussed 
as are topics of discussion at home—such 
as the doctrine of the Atonement, Original 
Sin, and Future Punishment. I wish very much 
that they might have the best presentation of 
those subjects in the light of modern thought and 
investigation. They are quite able to appre- 
ciate the best thoughts of the best thinkers. 
- « « We have 2,000 children in our schools, 
1,500 children in our Sunday-school in our field. 
Our mission has prepared a little catechism, called 
‘Spiritual Milk.” It is a little book, to be taught 
to the smallest class of children in our schools, It 
contains the doctrines of the Trinity, Original 
Sin, and everlasting punishment. Are those 
simple things, that a child #ix years old might be 
supposed to understand ? Is this what we might 
properly call milk? Even many heathen will take 
their children out of school rather than have them 
taught in this way. They will say that ‘ you 
may teach the child that, if it has told a lie, it 
has committed a sin and deserves punishment’ ; 
but that ‘a child of six years of age can hardly 
be expected to see in what way it is at all guilty 
or chargeable with Adam's sin.’ Pardon me if I 
trouble you by axking if yon know of any little 
catechism containing simple truths that I might 


recommend to our missions ? But the 
special object of my writing ix on 
account of the many Brahmins and edu- 


cated heathen. I do hope, for their sake, you 
will find time to write and suggest what you 
think would be the best books forthem. If I had 
the books and a few hundred dollars, 1 would 
have them at once put into Tamil by the best 
translator. I can see these people's faces shine 
as they read a book such as Phillips Brooks's ‘ The 


| Influence of Jesus’; because the Son ix like the 


Father, and that we also are sons—-perhaps prodi- 
ga), but still sons. These people's faces can shine 
with radiance even through their dark skins 

““T hope you will exeuse me for writing at such 
length. I have been so much pleased with you 
statements of faith and answers to questions, etc., 
which I have just seen in the Congregationalist 
of September 17th, that I felt this strong desire 
to write to you. 

“Very sincerely yours, 


1 do not withhold this more personal 
closing sentence because I deem it only just 
to others, as well as myself, that this testi- 
mony of an earnest Christian worker among 
the Father’s prodigal sons should be allowed 
publicity. Certainly, in this instance, their 
hesitancy to go beyond the limits of revela- 
tion, beyond the scope and immediate ob- 
jects of the words of Jesus, in their opin- 
ions concerning God's possible ways of 
| grace for the heathen and their reverent, 
evangelical catholicity of thought, have not 
paralyzed the motives of a devoted mission- 
| ary upon the field, who, doubtless, expresses 
| the supreme desire of all our missionaries 
and teaches the Lord’s own secret of service 
in these words of such sincere simplicity : 
‘‘] assure you my heart goes out to these 
| people in the tenderness of love.” 

This letter shows that a work of Christian 





| There will 


' wo have charge who can read English well, and | education in the largest sense is opening 


around our missions, to which the Christian 
world will have need to devote increas- 
ing energy and many of its best men. 
be a growing demand 
for consecrated talent and the broad- 
est scholarship around the centers of 
missionary culture. It is an auspicious 
sign that our leading theological seminaries 
are awake to this call of Providence; that 
their faculties are seeing and planning for 
this providential opportunity for American 
Christianity ; and, through special courses of 
training and by the cultivation of improved 
methods of biblical study, as well as by 
their scholarly endeavor to understand and 
to guide aright any new movements of 
promise in Christian thought and literature, 
are preparing men more largely and com- 
pletely than ever before for just this mis- 





sionary work at home and abroad, which 
| the writer of this letter, in actual contact 
with the needs of the heathen, feels is so 
much needed. I have no doubt that the 
secretaries of the American Board would 
| gladly transmit, through the regular chan. 
nels, any money entrusted to them for the 
general purposes indicated in this letter. | 
| should be glad to put any person of benevo- 
lent intentions into direct communication 
with my correspondent, 


New Haven, Corn, 


- 


AN EIGHTEEN YEARS’ EXPERI. 
MENT. 


BY THE REV. D. M,. WILSON, 


In Tue INpErENDENT of Nov. 9th are ex 
tracts from a communication from the Rev 
J. F. Spence, D.D. to Zion's Herald, in 
which he reports the results of an experi- 
ment extending through what he calls 
eighteen of the best years of his life. Ex- 
periments have an interest connected with 
them. A worketh 
hope; but the Doctor's experience seems to 
have wrought in his mind despair, since he 
confesses that every attempt in all those 
years to mingle the races in school or 
church has proved disastrous to both 
parties. If this be a true representation of 
the matter, we shall do well to bear it in 
mind. But a doubt suggests itself right 
here as to the fairness of the experiment. 
To throw some light on this inquiry is the 
object of this article. For more than fifteen 
years has Dr. Spence been virtually the 
fiscal agent and for more than six years 
the president of the East Tennessee Wes- 
leyan University, at Athens, Tennessee. In 
June, 1867, a grant of three thousand dol- 
lars was askea for and obtained from the 
General Government, The terms of the 
grant were ‘‘ that it should be used forever 
for the education of refugees and freedmen.” 
It was through « Normal Department, open 
to both races, that the benefits of the grant 
were to be conferred, Fair promises were 
made in the catalogue of that year; but 
neither the catalogue nor the newspaper ad. 
vertisements of 1868 made any allusion to a 
‘normal department. This led the colored 
people to fear that the University was, after 
all, launched to do exclusively what Dr, 
Spence calls ‘‘our white work at the South.” 
Through a colored bishop they inquired 
how, if at all, they were to receive any ben- 
efit from the grant; and they were told 
that the Conference had a colored school at 
Nashville (more than 200 miles distant), 
where their would-be beneficiaries could 
receive the favor promised. From that 


Christian experience 


day to this no such normal depart- 
ment has had even an embryo existence 
in connection with the University. 


The only reason assigned for the neglect 
is that the colored have never applied 
in sufficient numbers to justify the trustees 
in establishing the department. The in- 
ducements held out to the colored to apply 
may be understood from two specimen 
facts. As early as June, 1870, a colored 
young man was bowed out of a promis- 
cuous assembly at a commencement exer- 
cise, by one who was then, as now, « minis- 
ter and trustee, and who was afterward, for 
a time, president of the College or Uni- 
versity. The colored man was a constable, 

and the only reason why he had ventured 
into such a crowd was that a white man, his 
prisoner, for whose safe keeping he was re- 

sponsible, wished to see and hear what was 

going on within doors. The other specimen 

fact is that, while s white senior would be 
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required to pay only fifty dollars for a term 
of forty weeks, a colored boy in the Nor- 
mal would have to pay forty-six dollars for 
twenty weeks, a term just half as long. 
Such have been the winsome methods em- 





ployed in this eighteen years’ experiment. | 


A question of honesty might here be started. 
About that matter I prefer to let others 
speak. Bishop. Gilbert Haven, in May, 1875, 
writes : 

“Tam cognizant of the fact you state—the 
gift of $3,000 for the department you mention, 
2,509 were also given by the Church, with th: 
same pledge. I do not think the pledge has been 
broken, though Iam very sorry it has not been 
boldly carried out. 
future of the school. I trust it may be in all re- 
spects what you and the donors of those funds 
desire, I believe it will be.” 

The War Department, under date of Feb. 
28th, 1874, thus alludes to the subject: 


* Your statements as regards the donation to 
the E. T. Wesleyan University of #3,000 from 
the Freedmen’s Burean are corroborated by the 
records; but it is not seen that the matter of 


Ido not know what is the | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





any longer in their old churches, and they | 
went forth into a darkness deeper than they | 
had before known. Without help from the | 
whites they can never asarace improve; but | 
the whites are losers to a still greater extent. 
They have more to Jose than the blacks. A | 
neglected class never fails to become a 

scourge to those who scorn and pass them 

by. Ignorance is certain to ally itself | 
with poverty, vice, and crime, and the | 
blind dupe of an unholy caste prejudice can 


| support the Negro in jail whom he had 1e- 


fused to tolerate at church. God’s plan is 
that as shall their harvest be. 
They who have color on the brain regard 
it asa calamity for a colored man to become | 
a Roman Catholic; but, if sincere, why not | 
adopt the most effective measures to pre- | 

| 

| 


men sow 


vent the evil? Why not obey Scripture, 
and, as one has opportunity, do good to all 
men? A friendin a Southern city wrote 
me, some time since, that in the large Cath- 


| olic Church there was absolutely no dis- 


which you complain involves other than abreach | 


of faith on the part of the college trustees, nor 
does it seem that action looking to the redress of 
any wrongs that may have becn perpetrated de- 
volves upon the War Department, any more than 
upon any citizen having knowledge of the sub- 
ject.” 

As this grant of #3,000 was obtained 
through General O. O. lioward, it may be 
wellto hear what he has to say. Under 
date of April 3d, 1874, he wrote : 


| ling 


“Your letter to the War Department seemed to | 


me good and true. I earnestly wished to benefit 
the Freedmen, and knew that, if the old colleges 
and universities would provide for them, they 
could do vastly more for them than new institu- 
tions, provided they did the work ungrudgingly 
and without prejudice. This led me to try the 
Athens University. As honorable men and pro- 
Christians shirk the 
responsibility which they sought to impose upon 
I believe the Lord will hold them to 
it, if the Government proves too weak to protect 
the interests of its wards.” 


fessing they can never 


themaclve. 


The above history is not the only one of 
its kind. There something about a 
religion of caste that is terribly demoraliz- 
ing. The Fatherhood of God and the Broth- 
erhood of Men are not fine-spun theories 
from New England. They were’ lessons 
studied in English homes, from our Author- 
ized Version, before a chimney was hot or 
a tree was missing, in what now is known 
as New England. The oil-and-water theory 
of the devotees of caste agrees with these 
great Bible /Etua’s breath 
resembles Summer. Any one acting as if he 
believed in that fatherhood and that brother- 
hood will have no trouble 


is a 


doctrines, as 


with color lines. 


made between white and colored | 
members and, no sign of friction, while in 
the same city the Young Men’s Christian 
Association held separate religious exercises 
for the two races in the poor-house. 


tinction 


Protestantism continue to be thus propa- 
gated, and it will go where such a sort of 
religion deserves to go—to the wall. We see 
Northern Methodists forbidding the col- 
ored to attend white churches, and shing- 
these states over with white and 
conferences. A synod of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church attempted to 
form a presbytery for the colored on .terri- 
tory already included in other presbyteries. 
The attempt failed. The success of the 


colored 


wild scheme would have occasioned a seces- |. 


sion from the denomination. Last May the 
Southern General Assembly discussed the 
question as to whether a colored minister 
could enjoy the same rights as a white min- 
ister. They might as well have spent their 
discussing the question of Christ’s 
divinity, since that divinity is not more 


time 


| certainly a settled question among Presby- 


terians than is the parity of the ministry. 
Our Congregational friends have less of the 
caste leaven than any other denom- 
ination at the South; yet their schools, 
unwisely named colored schools, work evil, 
as well as good. They help to keep up the 


pernicious notion that separate agencies are 
| to be employed continuously in educating 


and evangelizing the races. When they 
had at Chattanooga a white as well as a 
colored church, I noticed there was about 


| as much fellowship between them as he- 


tween the Jews and Samaritans in our 


| Saviour’s time. 


He will have no recognition for such lines | 


and no regard for them. 

We are told that the colored prefer to be 
by themselves. Were this true, it would 
decide nothing as to the proper method of 
church work. The several castes of India 
would have preferred to remain separate 
even after nominally embracing Christian- 
ity; but this could not be. Among Chris- 
tians there is but one fold and one Shepherd. 
The very object of religion is to make men 
one in Christ and one in Christian fellow- 
ship. If this be not done, nothing is done 
to any good purpose. Our separate schools 
and separate churches have during the last 
eighteen years done more to separate and 
alienate the two races than two hundred 
and forty years of slavery had done. In 
the times of slavery both races were in the 
same churches. Why not now? One thing 
is too plain for an honest man to deny, and 
that is the fact that, had the whites treated 
the colored during these last years with the 
same courtesy that they extend to a Roman 
Catholic Irishman and his children, we 
would never have heard of a colored school 
or that ecclesiastical monstrosity, a colored 
church. The results are disastrous to both 
parties. The colored are left to themselves 
and the blind lead the blind. Nine-tenths 
of their preachers have no more fitness for 
preaching than they have for lecturing 
upon fluxions. Were one of their churches 
of average capacity for senseless noise and 
uproar within earshot of my residence, I 
would regard it a number one nuisance. 
But it is not their fault that they are by 
themselves. A brute only moderately 
domesticated soon understands where he is 
not welcome, and acts accordingly. When 
slavery had disappeared, the colored saw 
but too plainly that they were not welcome 


Caste is a poor substitute for Christ. As 
a religion it is a miserable earthborn 
travesty of the faith brought to us by the 
Son of God. In its working it is ever be- 
traying its origin. We see it in the name 
of the colored begging its thousands from 


| the General Government and from unsus- 


pecting Northern Christians, and then 
spending those thousands in advancing 


| what it is pleased to call ‘‘ Our white work 
| at the South.” 


What is there in all the 
utterances or fussy, clannish activity of the 
devotees of caste that can, unless by con- 
trast, serve to remind us of him who could 
honestly and lovingly testify: ‘‘I am made 
all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save some’’? 
ATHENS, TENN. 
ie 


THAT PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


BY PROF. ©. M. MEAD, D.D. 


I nave been very much interested in the 


| proposal made by your correspondent in 
| Tue InpEPENDENT of Oct. 26th, that the Pru- 





dential committee of the A. B. C. F. M. 
should be constituted, like the U. 8. Senate, 
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one-third of its members retiring annually | 


or biennially. The advantages of this ar- 
rangement, he says, are obvious. And 
these advantages, he adds, ‘‘would be 
enhanced if, in choosing the new members, 
it should be provided that a man could 


be re-elected but once, and that at least | 
one of the new members should always be | 


under forty.” 

This suggestion is so wise that I wonder 
it has not been made and acted on long ago. 
The wisdom of it rests on the self-evident 
truth that youth and inexperience are indis- 
pensable prerequisites for the efficient ad- 
ministration of important trusts. It is 


| rapid and regu 


manifest that, as soon as a man has been long 
enough on the committee to begin to get 
acquainted with a few of the multitudinous 
missions and missionary questions which 


| come before them for their weekly considera- 


tion, he ought to make way for one who 
knows nothing about them. 
we secure the management against a mel- 
ancholy ‘‘ conservatism” which must tend to 
paralyze the life of the missionary work? 

It is with great hesitation that I venture 
to propose one or two slight modifications 
of the plan above mentioned. I can hardly 
help feeling that the correspondent is him- 
self unconsciously influenced by an undue 
conservatism in the details of the plan. Per- 
haps he is afraid to suggest too radical a 
change, lest he shall secure none; but I 
submit that it is better to be thoroughly 
consistent and bold. 
that the proposal not to allow but one re- 
election rests on the principle that the 


longer a man serves the more unfit he be- | 


comes for his position. It follows, of 
course, that .0 one should ever be re-elected. 
third 
should retire every year is altogether too 
timid. This would cause that a majority 
would always consist of those who have 
had, atleast, one year of service, from which 
itis obvious that a dangerous conservatism 
would always be liable to block the wheels 
of all useful enterprises. Manifestly, there 
ought to be a complete cleaning out every 


Then, again, the suggestion that a 


| year, and an infusion of ‘‘new blood,” 


enough to make progress and success cer- 
tain beyond peradventure. 

Then why not be more explicit respecting 
the secretaries, who are well known to have 
great weight in the Prudential Committee? 
Their post is one of transcendent import- 


ance, and yet it has always been the policy | 


of the Board to keep men in the office till 
long, long after ‘‘ gray hairs” have begun to 
come. Think what a scandalously long 
service Dr. Anderson had! And the present 
secretaries seem likely to hold on till they 
fairly drop into their graves from old age. 
Clearly, the secretaryships, being posts of 
special responsibility, ought to be freshly 
filled more often than any others. At the 
very most, one month of service is long 
enough for the greatest efficiency. I may 
remark, by the way (though this has nothing 
directly to do with the main point), that it is 
beginning to be almost disgraceful that the 


presidency of the Board should continue | 


from year to year to be conferred upon that 
superannuated octogenarian, Dr. Hopkins. 

The suggestion that a third of the Com- 
mittee should be under forty years of age 
likewise sounds altogether too cautious. 
Your correspondent, evidently, is fully con- 
vinced in his own mind of the truth of the 
scriptural statement that ‘great men are 
not wise; neither do the aged understand 
judgment.” But he only half applies it. 
Obviously, he should have proposed that no 
member of the Committee should ever be 
more than forty years old, and that, at least, 
two-thirds of them should be under thirty. 
I remember once to have heard that emi- 
nently judicious divine, the Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray, remark in a sermon that a certain 
softening of the brain, sometimes called 
conservatism, generally comes over a man 
at the age of forty. Of course, the softening 
is liable to begin even considerably before 
that period, and the effort should be to keep 
as far from it as possible. 

One tfing puzzles me in your corre- 
spondent’s communication. He says: 


“The Prudential Committee is certainly wor- 
thy of all honon—of much more than it receives. 


In diligence, caution, fidelity, and integrity it isa 
remarkable y of men and has a remarkable 
record,” 


Is this meant seriously, or is it only a com- 
plimentary remark, designed to appease the 
sensibilities of the gentlemen whose gray 
hairs and long service he deprecates? But 
the case is too serious and urgent for sensi- 
tive regard to men’s feelings. It is simply 
impossible that such a fossilized body of 
men as the Prudential Committee should be 
‘‘remarkable” for anything but inefficiency 
and folly. Everybody knows that the great 
business enterprises of the age are man- 
aged in accordance with the biblical princi- 

e recognized by your correspondent 

hat bank does not change its president, 
cashier, and directors, at least, once a year ? 
What railroad, insurance, or manufacturing 
company is there which does not see to it 
that young men and as many of them as 
possible are made to serve in the positions 
of trust? Who does not know that the 
most useful and influential men in Congress 
are those who have just begun their term of 
service, and that the great object of the 
Civil Service Reform movement, now ac- 
quiring such dimensions, is to secure a more 
lar rotation of government 
officials ? Let us not be blind to the signs of 
the times. 

Born, Prvssta. 


How else can | 


Every one must see | 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP« 
THE SEVENTH ANNUAL COURSE OPENED 
BY MR. COOK. 


ADVANCED THOUGHT IN ENGLAND AND BCOTLAND 


Tue Seventh Annual Course of Lectures under 
the auspices of the Boston Monday Lectureship 
was opened last week by the Rev. Joseph Cook, 
who delivered the one hundred and fifty-first aq- 
dress he has made under the same auspices, Hy 
was welcomed back to the platform by an aud- 
ience which filled every seat and much of the 
standing-room in Tremont Temple and which ap- 
plauded warmly his appearance. It was notice. 
able that the andience was made up largely of 
men and that probably two or three hundred 
preachers and as many teachers and as many 
students were in the assembly. Admission to the 
course of lectures will be free, the committee re- 

| lying upon voluntary contributions to meet 
the necessary expenses. Mr. Cook spoke with his 
| accustomed force, precision, and eloquence. The 
| order of exercises are the same as in prece ding 
years. Mr, Cook offered a short invocation, and 
then, while seated in his chair, delivered his pre- 
lude, A prayer was offered, after Mr. Cook had 
concluded, by the Rev, Dr, Gordon, and then the 
lecture followed. 





THE PRELUDE. 
New DEPARTURES IN AND FROM ORTHODOXY, 


What are the opinions of a God who is the 
| same yesterday, to-day, and forever as to new 
departures in regard to truths fundamental in 
religion? His opinions ought to be ours. There 
are a few self-evident religious truths as un- 


changeable as the very nature of things. It has 
no variableness nor shadow of turning. Itis He. 


I believe as thoroughly as that I exist that, in 
the very nature of things, every man must be 
delivered from the love of sin and the guilt of it 
in order to have harmonization with his environ- 
ment by the infinite holiness of the moral law, 
Call hither Chunder Sen from the bank of the 
Ganges, Herbert Spencer from the Thames, the 
soul of Gambetta from the Seine—I care not 
| what agnostic or what cultured Pagan theist— 
| and we shall all be agreed that deliverance from 
| the love of sin and the guilt of it are essential to 
| our peace with the moral law. We are not agreed 
as to whether there is a personal God behind the 
| moral law, or whether the Atonement is neces- 
| sary to deliver us from the guilt of sin, or 
| whether it is only by the sight of an atonement 
| that we are so melted as to be brought into the 
| new birth and delivered from the love of sin; 
but, on the two most fundamental points of 
| what I love to call axiomatic theol- 
| ogy, or the religion of self-evident truth, 
| all serious men who believe in a moral law may 
| be brought to an acceptance of a cosmopolitan 
faith. I confessI have some ambition to ad- 
vance such a faith, and to hoid as the basis of 
my own creed convictions acceptable to all 
thinking men throughout the world and in every 
age. As Christians, we believe that it is only by 
the new birth and by the Atonement that we can 
be delivered from the love of sin and the guilt of 
it. We are profoundly convinced that, when we 
are delivered from the love of sin, we are not 
thereby delivered from the guilt of it. We be- 
lieve that it is only the sight of God’s face in 
Christ that effectually melts the heart and pro- 
duces regeneration. What we, therefore, wish 
to do for the world is to lift up before it the 
cross, because we find that when we see the 
croas it is no cross to bear the cross. Beholding 
God as a Redeemer makes us glad to take him as 
Lord, and thus Christianity provides for our 
deliverance from the guilt of sin and the love 
of it. 

This deliverance is the desire of all nations. 
On the basis of the cosmopolitan truths of 
axiomatic theology I have been standing every- 
where in my work on the long war-path around 
the planet. I have found that the serious heart 
of the nations wants this double deliverance ; 
that it does not find it in any human creed, and 
that it finds it swiftly in Christianity, when the 
Gospel is presented in clear, devout, scholarly, 
agressive, undiluted form. Coming home, I find 
that in the rear of the host of the Christian 
forces in the world there is here and there a call 
for new depariures. For’ one, I repudiate de- 
partures from fundamentals, I repudiate de- 
partures from even doctrines that look like 
unessentials if these apparent unessentials touch 
fundamentals. 

My object in this opening address is to set be- 
fore you as clearly asIcan what the standard 
orthodoxy of New England teaches as to proba- 
tion after death and, next, what the so-called new 
departure teaches. In a subsequent prelude I 
shall discuss exegetically the question: “ Does 
death end probation?” Here and now I am 
anxious only that you should compare, in broad 
outlines, the old and the new. Iam in favor of 
the new. One of my central principles is to 
seize the new, the true, the strategic, and force 
it into practical application to current affairs. 1 
am ready, I hope, in life and in death, to grasp 
| * Copyright, 1883, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, and 
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the new, if it be better than the old; otherwise 
pot! [Applause.] 

Professor Dorner, whom I revere for the larg- 


SSNS SE a 


er part of the work he has done in German theol- | 


ogy, holds doctrines concerning the last things | 


that I regard as exceedingly nebulous, erratic, un- 
scientific and anti-scriptural. His doctrines I 
summarize here and I will put them in contrast 
with those I have received from New England 
Orthodoxy. I raise the question, New England 
Orthodoxy or German State Church theology ; 
which? Park or Dorner, which? That is 
a question of the hour and it is really 
one of world-wide interest, because this topic 


touches missions. It touches all Christian 
aggressiveness throughout the earth. On this | 
theme Germany, England, Scotland, India, 


Japan, Australasia, as well as our own land, may 
be expected to listen. 
Here, then, is the outline of what I, for one, 


not claiming to represent others, hold as ortho- | 


doxy: 

1. God is immanent in the moral nature of 
every man, and whoever permanently rejects or 
accepts the innermost voice of conscience, rejects 
or accepts the essential Christ. 


2. Every free moral agent, therefore, has op- | 


portunity to accept or reject the essential Christ. 
Remember that this lectureship is not tritheistic, 
although it is trinitarian. Scholars on this plat- 
form do not believe in three Gods, but in one 
God. They do not divide his substance, although 
they do not unify his subsistencies. I would re- 
call here whatever has been said in the past of 
this lectureship concerning conscience as a reve- 
lation in man of truths essentially supernat- 
ural, 

3. Heathen, therefore, as their 
reveal to them the essential condition of salva- 
tion, so far as it depends on man, have a proba- 
tion as protracted and multiplex as their choices 
to obey or disobey conscience. ‘In every nation. 
he that feareth God and worketh righteous is ac- 
cepted with him.” ‘The kingdom of Heaven is 
within us.” ‘They that sin without law eshall 
perish without law.” The heathen, ‘having not 
the law, area law unto themselves, their con- 
sciences bearing witness and their thoughts ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another.” 


consciences 


4. It is through the Divine Mercy, as exhibited 
in an atonement, that the heathen are saved, if at 
all, without hearing of the historical Christ. 
They who fear God and work righteousness have 
holy faith, and this would develop into historical 
saving faith on the presentation of evidence. 
Plato or Socrates, if saved, was saved by the 
atonement, God’s mercy covering their guilt for 
Christ’s sake. So infants know nothing of the 
historical Christ and yet are saved by the atone- 
ment, God’s arm under-girding them in the dark- 
ness. 

5. Human nature is such, however, that only 
a few among millions do accept the essential 
Christ of conscience. 

6. A knowledge of the character, life, and 
death of the historic Christ must, therefore, be 
carried to the heathen, and to the whole world. 

7. This formal presentation of the historic 
Christ immensely increases human responsibility, 
and also, as the history of the Christian ages 
shows, the force of the motives which deliver men 
from the love of sin. 

8. It is self-evident that men must be delivered 
both from the love of sin and from the guilt of it, 
in order to have peace in presence of infinite 
holiness. 

9. Christianity, and it only of all the religions 
of the earth, teaches how deliverance from the 
love of sin may be effected by the new birth and 
from the guilt of sin through &n atonement, 
without the violation of any self-evident truth. 


10. It is the sight of an atonement which is the 
chief force in producing the new birth. Be- 
holding God as a historic Saviour makes us glad 
to take him as Lord, and, therefore, the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to all the world is the supreme 
work of those who would deliver the world from 
the love of sin and the guilt of it. 

11. Every man who is a free agent and has a 
conscience has a fair chance in this life to accept 
or reject the essential Christ. 

Do not say that I am supposing a man is saved 
by his good works. Do not say thgt I teach that 
accepting the guidance of God in conscience is, 
for aman in the condition of any one in this 
audience, a sufficient proof of his loyalty to God. 
Do not say that I teach that man saves himself, 
I speak here only of those to whom no presenta- 
tion of the historic Christ has been made, but 
Whose consciences alone, according to both 
Scripture and Science, are a Divine Guide to the 
Way of Peace. 

12. Every man who, in addition to these oppor- 
tunities, is taught the gospel of the historical 
Christ in his life has more than a fair chance. 

13. Infants, idiots, lunatics are not moral 
‘gents ; they have not sinned. (Iam not deny- 
Ing the doctrine of original sin or inherited evil 
Propensity. Iam using the word “sin” in its 


| 
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learned the evils of sin, it is to be hoped that in 
death, at the sight of God's face, they will acquire 
entire harmony of soul with Him. 

14. Probation in its strict sense ends at death. 
Orthodox theology teaches that even the lost souls 
of the universe are free agents. They retain 
ability, but have lost willingness to repent. 
soul is not a free agent, it cannot be virtuous or 
vicious. I suppose that in one sense probation 
continues forever with all souls. But in the strict 
sense probation means a state in which souls do, 
and not merely may, change from an undecided 
to a decided condition of loyalty or disloyalty to 
God. Orthodoxy teaches that these changer 
occur only in this life. 


15. Every responsible human being, by the 


| gift of a free will and conscience, or by this gift 


and that of the knowledge of the Gospel besides, 
having had a fair chance or more than a fair 
chance, the Divine love and mercy are not ques- 
tionable ; a perfect Theodicy is possible ; the ways 
of God to men are justified. 

Now, in contrast with this outline, I place a 
very swift sketch of the new departure, based 
chiefly on the state church theology of Germany, 


| or, rather, on the eschatology of Dorner. 


1. An acceptance or rejection of the historic 
Christ is necessary in every case to salvation or its 
opposite. 

2. Decisive probation consists in the opportu- 
nity of the soul freely and intelligently to accept 
or reject the historic Christ. 

8. Those who die without a knowledge of the 
Gospel have not had a full and fair probation. 

4. Infants, idiots, lunatics, and some heathen 
have evidently no opportunity in this life to ac- 
cept or reject the historic Christ; for they know 
nothing of him ; therefore, 

5. As thes: classes have no decisive probation 
here, it is permissible to hope that they have one 
hereafter. 

6. In the intermediate state, between death 


| and the general judgment, probation may con- 


tinue for souls to whom a presentation of the 
historic Christ was not made in this life. 

7. These views offer a better theodicy—that is, 
a more complete justification of the ways of God 
to man than the accepted and standard teaching 
of orthodoxy. 

I beg any friends of the new departure who are 
present to notice that I am very careful not to 
exaggerate the breadth of the departure. I do 
not say that the apologists for these divisive 
novelties teach that it is permissible to inculcate 
as a biblical dogma that certain classes of souls 
must have a probation hereafter, and that, if they 
do not, no justification of the ways of God to 
men is possible. They do say that it is ‘ per- 
missible to hope” that such probation lies in the 
intermediate state, and that we must insist on 
this hope if we are to cherish worthy ideas of the 
divine character. 

Where does Dorner teach what these seven 
propositions contain? In a score of passages of 
his Systematic Theology, especially in the section 
on Eschatology, which I beg you to examine, if 
you are in doubt as to the source from which 
several recent American suggestions as to new 
theological departures have been derived. (See 
the original German, or the translation in T. and 
T. Clark’s Theol. Library, of ‘‘Dorner's System 
of Christian Doctrine,” vol. iv, pp. 373—434. Sec 
also an article on ‘Dr. Dorner's Position 
with regard to Probation after Death,” by 
the Rev. W. H. Cobb, in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for October, 1882, pp. 751—773.) Here is a 
characteristic passage from Dorner : 


T 
' 


If a | 


ural operations of conscience. It is hugely un- 
scientific to suppose that, even without a knowl- 
edge of the historic Christ, a soul may not 80 
disobey conscience as to drop into a condition of 
mora] obduracy and obtain a final permanence of 
character dissimilar to that of God. 

This audience is, or ought to be, familiar with 
the mighty truths of axiomatic theology, that all 
souls tend to a final permanence of character, 
good or bad, and that, in the very nature of the 
case, a final permanence can come but once. 

5. I understand Dorner to deny that there is 
any sin that can ruin the soul, except a rejection 
of the historic Christ, proclaimed in the name of 
the miracles of the New Testament. Evidence, 
of course, must go with the proclamation, and, if 
such evidence cannot be brought decisively home 


| to the son] here, it will be broughtin the next 


world. I regard this as a mediwval doctrine. It 
in almost as bad as the teaching that only those 
who are baptized can be saved. Our fathers 


| had much discussion over the doctrine of de- 


| will, 
| the 


crees; and, indeed, it is a wonder that we do 
not have more, for whoever looks into the 
mighty themes of a _ theodicy must re- 
gard election, decrees, foreordination, free 
fate, these matters concerning which 
angels debated in Milton's ‘“ Paradise 


| Lost,” as really supreme topics of philosophy 


| form of theological speculation. 


‘*The | 


absoluteness of Christianity demands that no | 
one be judged before Christianity has been | 
made accessible and brought home to him; | 


but this is not the case in this life with millions 
of human beings. Nay, even within the Church 
there are periods and circles where the Gospel 
does not really approach men as that which it is. 
Moreover, those dying in childhood have not 
been able to decide personally for Christianity. 
Jesus seeks the lost. The lost are to be sought 
also in the kingdom of the dead. The opposite 
view leads to an absolute decree of rejection in 
reference to all who have died and die as heath- 
en ; whereas Christian grace is universal” (‘ Sys- 
tem of Christian Doctrine,” vol. iv, p. 409). 

Who that has learned what a scholarly ortho- 
doxy really teaches does not see at a glance that 
these propositions are inaccurate, confused, mis- 
leading, and, to an appalling degrec, spiritually 
hazardous ? 

1. The new departure begins with a most atro- 
ciously incorrect statement concerning the casen- 
tial condition of salvation. 

2. It gives a false definition of what constitutes 


| a full and fair probation. 


strict sense, as indicating evil personal choice.) | 


The least we can say of infants, idiots and luna- 
tics is that they are in the hands of the Judge of 
ll the earth, who will avowedly do right. They 
hare no record of sin behind them, and the 

Mercy enfolds them, As they have not 


3. A first blunder leads to a second, and then a 
third is made to cover the second and a fourth to 
cover the third. An inaccurate statement pecu- 
liar to many state-church theologies as to the 
essential condition of salvation leads to a diffi- 
culty in vindicating the divine justice. In view 
of this difficulty, which ought never to have ex- 
isted, the theory of a continued probation is 
adopted as a means of escape. Here, as else- 
where, orthodoxy begins right and ends right in 
its fundamental courses of thought, while hete- 
rodoxy begins wrong and ends wrong. 

4. This series of propositions underrates what 
is stientifically known in our day as to the nat- 


as well as of religious science. Our heads are ab- 
sorbed in other matters, otherwise we should be 
awake, as our fathers were, to the great problems 
involved in election. This doctrine of Dorner'’s 
seems to me almost as atrocious as the worst form 
of the old doctrine concerning decrees. And as to 
the salvation of elect infants only, scholarship 
has passed by this doctrine a long while, and the 
new departure is really a reversion to a medisval 
I assail, there- 
fore, this first proposition of what I under- 
stand to be the German State Church theology 
of the present hour, as reversionary and as ob- 
livious of the keenest discussions in theology in 
modern times. 

6. It is spiritually hazardous, in an appalling 
degree, to give, as Dorner does, such definitions of 
what a full and decisive probation is that few 
men will think they have had a fair chance, and 
then to promise, on most easy and liberal condi- 
tions, a continued probation. 

But, you say: “‘ You are speaking with implied 
irreverence for German scholarship, and this 
platform has not been accustomed to that tone.” 
You never heard me speak of German theology 
in ite relations to the mass of the people as 
other than inferior to New England Orthodoxy. 
Our churches are a# superior to the German in 
their aggressive power, in the preachableness of 
their doctrines as German learning in matters 
of philosophical and scientific import, is superior 
to ours. The German universities are better 
than ours; but our churches are better than the 
German. Our preaching is better than theirs. 
Why, Professor Christlieb, with whom I have had, 
within a few months, at least fifteen hours con- 
versation on the banksof the Rhine, has assailed 
the German’ State Church theology for just the 


T 





things that are copied out of it, as I sup- | 
| what I propose to do, for one, is to claim liberty 


pose, some of the friends of the new 
departure. I am careful to say, however, 
that J discuss Dorner’s views only, and not 
those of any preacher or theologian here, 
Christlieb teaches the new birth and atonement. 


by 


He insists that we must be delivered from the | 


love of sin and the guilt of it. And what do the 
State Church preachers say, in reply? “Bei uns 
ist es nicht so!” ‘ With us there is no such 
preaching. Why be perpetually disturbing the 
churches with the doctrine of the new birth and 
with assertions of the vicarious nature of the 
atonement ? Our convictions are that whoever 
lives about right will come out right, and, if there 
be no decisive probation here, there will be one 
hereafter.” 

This idea that decisive probation consists al- 
ways and only in the free, intelligent rejection of 
the historic Christ cannot be opposed without 
great danger. I run enormous risks in attack- 
ing it here to-day, forI shall be quoted as saying 
that I do not believe that Christ is the author of 
our salvation. I shall be quoted as saying that 


| whoever follows his conscience is safe, whether he 


believes in Christ or not. My friends, you un- 
derstand me too well, I hope, to be misled by any 
such random assertions of people who are not in 


| orthodox ones, 


this is what makes a man faithful. If Christian- 
ity is not to be given us as the basis of hope for 
deliverance from the love of sin and the guilt of 
it, Ihave no hope of such deliverance. Never- 
theless, I hold what I conceive to be the biblical 
doctrine : that, if there be a Cornelius who fears 
God and works righteousness, he is accepted of 
God through an atonement. I preach that they 
who sin without law shall perish without law. 
I insist upon it that the biblical doctrine as I 
have outlined it is broader and more scientific than 
this reversionary proposition, on the absurdity 
of which I insist with emphasis, and yet with 
bated breath, lest I be misunderstood. 

7. In practical effect, the distorted orthodoxy 
here opposed has always immensely injured all 
churches that have adopted it. The great German 
missionary, Duff, said the life of the German 
churches can be described in one word— 
petrifaction. This is not true of all of them, for 
there are many vigorous evangelical churches in 
Germany ; but, so far as Dorner’s eschatology, 80 
far as this idea of probation after death has 
been brought into working influence over great 
congregations, so far as it has been assimilated 
into the life of the masses of the people it has 
destroyed Christian aggressivencss in a great 
degree. It has lowered the tone of preaching. 
It has cut the nerve of missions, It has as good 
as scuttled the ships that carry the glad tidings 
of the Gospel to pagan lands. I have no lamp 
to guide my feet, but that of experience. 

Iam not a partisan in theology. I dare say 
this before you, in spite of the frank words it has 
been my duty to utter on this platform, I have 
great reverence for many who admire this 
German State Church theology; but, while I 
respect them as men, 1 do not agree to follow 
them as theological leaders. I believe we have 
better leadership at home on this matter than we 
can obtain at present in Germany, I think that 
they who follow Dorner’s eschatology and 
reject average New England, Scottish, and even 
Anglican teaching on this topic of probation 
after death are like men who go abroad to see the 
Alps and the Himalayas, the Nile and the Ganges, 
and have never seen the American Great Lakes, 
the Yosemite, and Niagara. We have discussed 
this topic of probation, probably, more thor 
oughly in New England than it was ever dis- 
cussed in Germany. I believe New England the- 
ology has now a right to stand upon its record 
of scholarly discussions and rise to its full hight 
of self-respect and earnestness, and lead the 


World into biblical views on these colossal 
themes. [Applause,] There never was open to 
it a better opportunity for such service, Scotch 


theology is preoccupied at this moment with 
questions of Old Testament criticinm ; English 
theology is having its attention distracted by the 
swift advance of great problems connected with 
disestablishment. Materialism is occupying the 
attention of many abroad. Agnosticism, histor- 
ic skepticism are matters of more present im- 
portance than this new departure. But with us 
there seems to be a providential call for the dis- 
cussion of eschatology. 

I have no right to give advice to anybody, but 


for scholarly and advanced views whenever me- 
diwval and reversionary views try to throttle them. 
You say that the men who hold the doctrines of 
the new departure do not preach them, But, if 
they hold these doctrines they do not preach the 
(Laughter.] And just as a man 
may be choked by holding a little heresy, so a 
whole church may be choked by one section of it 


| looking exceedingly grave, perhaps indignant, if 


| dilution. 


this assembly from week to week and year to | 


year, Our salvation is wrotight through Christ 
and through him only. If I were not a believer 
in the historic Christ, I could find in philosophy 


no peace for my soul, for I think I know, as well | 
| splitting. 


as that I am alive, that I must be delivered from 
the love of sin and the guilt of it, and that when 
I am delivered from the love of it Iam not from 
the guilt of it. Iwantan atonement. I want 
the sight of the cross to melt me and pro- 
duce in my soul the new birth. Withont the 
cross, philosophy is to me a Gehenna for 
the soul, because it shows that of all crea- 
tures we are the most miserable. We have 
sinned ; the record is against us in the past ; but 
there is no remedy for our guilt. In practice 
only they who perceive that God is inconceivably 
merciful or that he is ready to cover our guilt 
with an atonement, come into affectionate, 
total, irreversible loyalty to him. To take God 
as Saviour and choose him as Lord, this is faith ; 





the- other section preaches orthodoxy without 
I will not say that I would have every 
churchmember who holds these views of Dorner 
turned out of his connections ; but I would have 
every candidate for a preacher's position very 
candidly examined on this matter. [Applanse.) I 
think I may venture to say that it is safe to 
accord with Andover and Boston in the proposi- 
tion that a man who definitely champions Dor- 
ner’s theology is not precisely the person to 
teach our young men theological science, [Ap- 
plause.] This audience represents Evangelical 
Christendom. You are not Congregationalists 
merely, and I beg your pardon for touching on 
the troubles of the small denomination to which 
it is my fortune to belong. I have been speaking 
80 long for all the evangelical denominations that 
I hardly know whether I am a Congregationalist, 
or a Methodist, or a Baptist, or an Episcopalian, 
or a Presbyterian. The real truth is that the 
foundation of Congregationalism is Plymouth 
Rock, and that this rock is not desintegrating nor 
{Applause.] A little dust is being 
blown off it, but it never belonged to the rock, 
{Loud laughter and applause.) 
THE LECTURE. 

ADVANCED THOUGHT IN ENGLAND AND 

SCOTLAND. 

In the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, at Rome, 
Michael Angelo has represented the creation of 
man, and the picture exhibite a divifle form 


| floating in infinite space and extending a hand 


toward the upraised hand of Adam. The man 
lies almost prone upon the earth. He is a body, 
but not yet a soul, and, although the members of 
his form are complete, symmetrical, majestic, they 
do not yet feel their unity with each other.’ A 





6 (70) 


spark passes from the divine forefinger to the 
suppliant, limp, passive hand of man, and the 
different members of his form are unified by the 
soul. This picture is, to me, a proper emblem of 
the present condition of the world. The nations 
are the different memberQ of the body of hu- 
wanity, and yet they are not unified by a common 
soul, What is lacking is a cosmopolitan faith, a 
divine spark, making the innermost convictions 
of the nations the same on all high themes. As 
1 study the signs of th: heavens and the earth, 
the uplifted suppliant hand of humanity, a body 
not yet thoroughly vitalized is being approached 
bv a form loftier than the stars, 
is being extended toward our 


divine hand 
race, nay, has been 
extended for thousands of years, but in these 
laat ages is becoming more distinctly visible than 
thi 
divine hand to the form of humanity, not yet 
unified, of a spark, a faith, a series of scientific 


ever before, I anticipat passage froin the 


convictions concerning things natural and super- 
natural that will make the This spark 
will be, of course, Christianity, and in its historic 


world one. 


form; and with it will eome much of science, for 
all truth is one. A scientific su- 
by which I like to de- 
the unified teachings of Christianity and 


Giod i# one and 
pernaturalinin is a phrase 
worl 
science. And it is this on the passage of which 
from God's finger to man’s I look with awe, as 
the greatest thing I have seen in my tour around 
the world, and the greatest thing I can promote 
by any review’of my experience, 

[ am attached to every country in which 1 have 
the light. My 
heart is on the Ganges; it is on the Thames ; it 
in im the great cities within the shadow of Fuji- 
wan; itis in the islands of the sea; it is under 
the But my heart, although 
there, ia here, too, for we are a part of this dull, 
lethargic body, not yet filled by the Divine electric 
force, As the growth of civilization brings us 
into contact with the ends of the earth, we should 
feel that we cannot cut ourselves off from the 
other side of the globe, that humanity is a unit, 
commercially, scientifically, socially, industrially, 
almost politically to-day. In our time there 
are no foreign lands. Communication is 40 swift 
between country and country that no shores are 
distant. There can be no hermit nations ; no peo- 
ple can live behind a screen. The mental seclu- 
sion of false faiths must be broken up. The light 
of the Occident cannot be hidden from the Orient 
A spiritual unity is coming to the whole human 
family and I would have the head feel its responsi- 
bility ; and the Occident is the head of the carth 
and the hands of it. Nearest to God, let us 
transmit the spark of scientific supernaturalism 
into civilization of the whole planct and #o make 
ita reclining form stand upon its feet and worship 
God. [Applause. ] 


found men struggling toward 


Southern Cross, 


So much for the proem of a series of twelve 
lectures on mlvanced thought in foreign lands, 
lo take up now the special theme of this lecture, 
* Advanced Thought in England and Scotland.” 
you will allow me once for all to beg your indulg- 
as to personal When I say 
“you” [ mean myself. 


ence allusions, 


LEAVING AMBERIVA, 


It is the morning of September 7th, 1480, and 
you are in New York harbor, leaving your native 
country on the day when it is announced, offi- 
cially, that it has 50,000,000 of inhabitants. The 
«ray sky, the familiar shores, the untried expe- 
rience before you, the parting from scores of 
friends around you, make the hour pathetic, 
You are wrenched at last from the firm mother 
earth; you have seen the last quivering, intense 
look of farewell on the faces of some who are 
nearest and dearest to you. You have made no 
predictions ; you know not what is to be your 
experience; perhaps you may be called home 
within a few months; you have promised no one 
that you will make the circuit of the globe. But 
you have a feeling that, possibly, you are looking 
for the last time on earth upon America, You 
lean over the gunwale with one dearer to you 
than life, and you repeat the words of & German 
poet : 

“ Flow fair beside thy Palisades, 
©, Hudson, fair and free, 
Past proud Manhattan's shore of ships 
And green Hoboken's tree. 


“The white sails gleam along the main. 
God bless the land, say we; 
'Tis a good land to fall in with 


And a pleasant land to see.” [Applause.] 


Crossing the Atlantic, you are most interested 
not in what is on it, nor in it, nor beyond it, but 
in what is under it. Scholars begin to whisper 
strange things about the lost Atlantis, of 
which the Azores are the remnants. You are 
told that Occident and Orient had their mother 
in this Atlantis. The civilization of 
Egypt seems to spring into existence, like Minerva 
from the head of Jupiter, full-panoplied from 
the start. But you find that a few investigators 
begin to dream that Egypt was probably col- 
onized from Atlantis, a mighty island, as large as 
Australia, fying off the month of the Mediterra- 
nean, at Gibraltar. You read in Plato of Atlantis 
colonizing not merely Europe, but Africa and 
portions of Asia and parts of the continent be- 
yond Atlantis, toward the sunset, You raise the 


lost 


question whether the cities of Central America, 
some of which to this day have the same names 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


to a letter with certain cities in Asia Minor, may | 


not have originated in this now submerged 
island. Plato represents Solon as learning in 
Egypt that Atlantis sank beneath the sea in a 
single night. (See the ‘‘Timeeus,” 25; or,Jowett’s 
“Translation of the Dialogues of Plato,” vol. 
iii, pp. 609, 610.) You remember that Guyot 
and other physical geographers say that the 
Azores lie ina zone of fracture of the crust of 
our earth. The small waist of our own conti- 
nent, the projection into which the Mediterranean 
flows, the Isthmus of Suez, the promontories and 
islands of southern Asia and the East Indies, 
show this to have been a line of terrific upheav- 
als and depressions. You look into the ocean, and 


the chief source of your usefulness. . [Laughter.] 


You authorize a complete edition by a most rep- | 


utable London publisher, but no protection can 
be had for it in the present state of international 
law as to copy-right, and it is probably out- 


| sold by the unauthorized copies. You find that 


ask whether the best subject left in modern times | 


for anepic poem is not this same Atlantis, A 
few months later you are in Athens, 
Dr.Schliemann,in his Greck mansion and museum 
and you say to him: “ You have uncovered Troy ; 
why do you not dredge for the lost Atlantis, of 
which Plato speaks ?” [Laughter and applause.) 
And the doetor replies, with the enthusiasm of a 
classical scholar: ‘‘ Where is the passage in the 
‘*Timweus” ? I will read it before I sleep.” A score 
of books (see “Atlantis; or, the Antediluvian 
World,” by Ignatius Donelly, a volume valuable 
chietly for ita references) have lately appeared, 
defending the Atlantidean theory of the origin of 
that most curious civilization which founded the 
cities of which the 
us in Central 
mound-builders 
were 


You meet 


ruins remain to astonish 
America. Perhaps the unknown 
ot the Mississippi 
representatives 
the 
BO 


degen«rate of that 
civilization. Probably 
supported effectually by the 
discoveries of the ship ‘* Challenger,” that, when 
put forward only asa theory, it will never be 
quite laughed at again. The ship ‘* Challenger” 
has assured the world that a submerged continent- 
al island lies underneath the middle Atlantic. 
Strangely close resemblances are found to exist 
between the plant and animal lite of the Azores 
and of the nearest coasts of Brazil. One specula- 
tion is that this mighty island went down when 
the windows of Heaven were opened and the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up in the 


has been 


Atlantidean theory | 


your feeble efforts in Boston have been followed 
by the efforts of distinguished men, and that, 
although some little discouragement may have 
been felt by the committee in charge of the et- 
forts of these regal powers of the platform, the 
book which comes before the world as the result 
of their course of lectures goes around the 
earth, [Applause.| You are absent froma certain 
platform, but the men who occupy it while you 
are gone are heard to the ends of the world, and 
you buy under the Southern Cross English edi- 
tions of their lectures, ‘‘A Calm View of Tem- 
perance” by a university chancellor turns out 
to be a calm before a storm. [Laughter and 
applause.} You read the reply of the prince of 
all living orators, Mr. Phillips, God bless him 
{applause}, and this answer, printed in the Eng- 
lish editions side by side with the Calm View, 


, swallows itas the rod of Moses swallowed the 


Valley | 


rods of the magicians, [Applause and langhter. | 


ADVANCE THOUGHT SEARCHED FOR, 

Your object abroad is not so much to visit 
places as men. You wish to come close, if pos- 
sible, to the leaders of thought. Your main pur- 
pose is to find out what advance thought really 
isin the different nations you study. You are 
most interested in their religious and intellectual 
condition, their philosophical tendencies, their 
gradual approach to the divine hand from which 
must come the spark that is to unify humanity. 
How do you find out what advanced thought is 
ina nation? In four ways: 

1. By getting close enough to the leaders of 


| thonght to hear their heart beats ; to examine, in 


time of the Deluge, and that the representative | 


the ark away from the scene of ruin, began the 
peopling of the valley of the Euphrates. The zone 


of fracture in the earth, the traditions of many | : b . - 
| planet. You go armed with long lists of questions 


| a8 incisive and searching as you can possibly 


nations as to the Deluge, point, it is claimed, to 
the sinking of Atlantis. Ido not indorse this 
speculation, by any means, but you are crossing 
the Atlantic, and it is necessary that you should 
be not merely not sea-sick, but not sick of the 


sea. [Laughter.] You are beginning « tour 


toric vistas go back, not to Greece and Rome, | 
merely, not to those mysterious early seats of the , 


Aryan population on the slopes from the Hima- 


layas tothe Caspian, not merely to tho Nile or | 


the Ganges. I would have the vista of your 
retrospect go back to the origin of the Egyptian 
civilization. Somewhere 
developed through ages into the uke of lofty 
standards in matters beyond the 
Egyptian civilization could have sprung forth. 


most 


around the world, and I would have your his- ; ™s#ion to ask questions. 


some sense, their spiritual pulses ; to find out on 
what they depend in philosophy and 
faith. 

2. By putting lists of questions to these think- 
ers Ou strategic points, 

3. By noticing the unforced tendencies of edu- 


most 


. : : P - | cated young men. 
of the race, Noah, being carried with his family in | ‘ 8 


4. By applying these tests in many different 
circles of opposite opinions. 
You follow this plan in your tour around the 


make them; and you put them right and left, 
sometimes in company and sometimes to in- 
dividuals, on the land and on the sea, You are a 
typical New Englander in that you make it your 
[Laughter.] Johnson 
said a traveler brings home what he carries ; but 
it should be added that, if the traveler carries 
questions enough, he may bring home immensely 
more than the questions. Applying these tests, 
what do you find to be some of the traits of Eng- 


| lish and Scottish advanced thought? 


man must have been | 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD, 
1, Untlinching demand for the application of 


| the scientific method—that is, of definition and 


I believe it is not incredible at all that Orientand | 


Occident had their mother in the lost Atlantis, 
England is the mother of America ; Germany 
and Scandinavia at large are the mother of Eng- 
land; Asia Minor is the mother of Germany ; 
the Assyrian slope, between the Himalayas and 
the Caspian, is the mother of Asia Minor, and 
the mother, in some sense, of Greece and Italy ; 
but the mother of that slope and of Egypt is, 
possibly, Atlantis, and the mother of Atlantis is 
Almighty Providence. Here, then, at the very 
outset of the voyage, we put a girdle around the 
earth and begin to perceive that all men are of 
one blood, as far east, at least, as Calentta. 
[Laughter and applanse. ] 


VERSONAL EXPERIENCE, 


You give courses of lectures under most fortu- | 


nate circumstances in London, in Edinburgh, 
in Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, Dublin, 
Belfast. You make, in the course of nine months, 
some 135 public appearances, and cight out of 
ten of your audiences are a great surprise to you 
in point of their quantity as well as of their 
quality. [Applause.] You feel that, perhaps, 
you are not entirely throwing away your life, be- 
cause conscienceless cormorants among the pub- 


lishers of London scatter your books around | 


your path—thirteen different editions of them. 
Your chief usefulness is in harrowing in this 
spiritual seed. It is not scattered by any agency 
of yours; you have not the slightest finanical in- 
terest in the speculations of the London publish- 
ing thieves. [Laughter.] Nevertheless, you are, 
on the whole, grateful to them for giving you an 
opportunity to be heard through the printed page, 
as well as by the voice. 

Your experience in this particular continues 
the same in Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, and 
even in Shanghai and Yokohama, and under the 


induction to all subjects, however sacred, 

If there be one thing written on the face of 
our age more clearly than any other, it is that all 
topics must be submitted to a most thorough 
scientific examination, whether we make new de- 
partures or adhere to old ideas. We must re- 
vere the scientific spirit, whether it be radical or 
conservative in its outcome. You cannot live in 
England a week in the more cultured circles 
without feeling that you are a ninny, that you 
are a fool, if you do not believe in the scientific 
method in its application to the most sacred doc- 
trines of religion and philosophy and art, as well 
as to politics and social science. Let us observe, 
let us define, let us draw inductive conclusions, 
But what do you notice as the second trait of ad- 
vanced thought in England ? 

2. British advanced thought believes 
frontal eye, but not in its coronal eye. 

This is a defect of the English mind and of the 
American. When you reach India, in your tour 
of the globe, you will find people who believe in 
their coronal eye; who see God in an intuitive 
way, as Emerson did. There is very little of this 
in England, there is very little in Scotland ; but I 
think there is more north of the Tweed than in 
England. The Scotch have an eye in the dome 
of their souls; but they have such an immense 
front window that they are chiefly occupied in 
gazing out of it. Rarely, except in periods of 
mighty religious fervor, do they look aloft 
through the dome. They have occasionally thus 
looked aloft to immense purpose in British re- 
ligious history ; but, in general, Scotchmen, Eng- 
lishmen, and Americans believe in experience, 
observation, definition, induction, the scientific 
method, and nothing else. You notice thix one 
of the defects of Anglo-Saxon advanced thought, 


in its 


| that it sees with its front eye, and not with ite 


| top eye. 


Southern Cross, especially in Sydney, Melbourne, , 


and Adelaide, the most brilliant group of cities 
in the Southern Hemisphere. You find this 
sprinkled coating—for no other word will ade- 
quately describe the result of the activity of the 
cormorants—this covering of the furrowed earth 
with seed of unuauthborized edtions of your books, 


Only clear ideas and spiritual purposes, 
both together. can lead us into safe opinions. 
RIDICULE MATERIALISM. 

3. It is a characteristic.of the more cultured 
circles in England, and especially in Scotland, to 
ridicule the vagueness, evasiveness, slatternli- 
nessa, and untenableness of materialistic and 
agnostic definitions of matter and life. . 





| ing north of the Tweed. 








[January 18, 1883. 

You cannot live in the more cultured circles of 
Great Britain a month without greatly diminish 
ing your respect for agnosticiam and materia)- 
ism, Yes; but you say: “ England is the home 
of agnosticism.” Soitis. “The chief defend- 
ers of materialism are in Great Britain.” 
they are; but Iam profoundly convinced, after 
conversations with the leaders of philosophica! 
thought in university centers and elsewhere in 
the British Islands, that really advanced thinking 
in England is fundamentally anti-materialistic, 
anti-agnostic, and so really anti-Spencerian, 
You are sitting one day in Edinborough, with 
company. of learned men, at table at dinner, and 
one of them says Herbert Spencer cannot read 
Geyman. You think that must be a mistake, 
and turn to Professor Calderwood, and say: * Is 
it true? That isa strange assertion.” “T have 
always understood it to be the truth.” You ask 
the views of the whole company, and find that 
not a man doubts the assertion. 
represented by Spencer, hax a very poor follow- 
You are in the study of 
Lionel Beale one day in London, Herbert Spen- 
cer’s home, and he says: ‘That man’s books 
contain so much false physiology that they will 
not be read ten years after his death, except as 
literary curiosities.” And Lionel Beale is sup- 
posed to know something of physiology. You 
are afterward in Germany, and you find that 
Herbert Spencer is regarded as a bright man, in- 
deed; but by no means as a leader of modern 
philosophical thought. In short, as compared 
with Herman Lotze, you hear Herbert Spence: 
called a charlatan. It pains you nota little to 
find that your >wn country has large circles that 
follow him so ioyally. It pains you to find that 
there is a British materialistic school. One day 
you express this view in company to professors 
of Edinborongh and Glasgow, and one of them 
turns upon you somewhat sternly and says: 
“There is no British materialistic school. Britain 
includes Scotland and England. There is no 
Scotch materialistic school. There is no English 
materialistic school, If there is any materialis- 
tic school in these islands, it is a London and a 
Cockney materialistic school.” [Laughter and 
applause.] This is Professor Tait, of Edin- 
burg You hear the same sentiment 
pressed by Professor Veitch, of Glasgow, 
the biographer of Sir William Hamilton. 
But there is an Alexander Bain in Scotland, 
who defines matter, in the agnostic Spencerian 
way, as “a double-faced somewhat, physical on 
one side and spiritual on the other.” You ask 
Lionel Beale what he thinks of this definition, 
and he says: ‘It it obvious nonsense.” | Laugh- 
ter.] You quote that opinion to Professor Veitch 
or toa dozen others whom I will not have the 
pedantry to name, and you will find them all 
repudiating this central keystone of modern 
materialistic theories. I have been called a 
charlatan by Mr. Fiske, of Cambridge, for repu- 
diating, in the name of clear ideas, the central 
tenets of the spencerian philosophy. I will not 
call him a chariatan. ‘He is the echo of a char- 
latan. [Loud laughter.] He may be a man of 
vigor, but in philosophy he is in a Serbonian bog, 
and the more he struggles the more deeply he 
sinks, Give me the recent volume of Professor 
Bowne, of Boston University, a pupil of Lotze, 
rather than the work of any pupil of Herbert 
Spencer, who is not spoken of with profound 
intellectual respect in the circles of the most 
advanced thought with which I have acquaintance 
in the Old World. [Applause.] 

Do not misunderstand me. This man has im- 
mense influence abroad. His scheme of thought 
is applied to all classes of subjects by a certain 
arrogant and noisy school of writers. But I am 
distinguishing between thought advanced enough 
to be really first class and that which is not more 
than third or fourth or fifth class. 


Agnosticism, ax 


ex- 


SPHERE OF NATURAL LAW, 

4. The conviction that we must upset natura 
law and teach not that the universe is governed 
by law, but only that it is governed according to 
law, is one of the profoundest scientific inspira- 
tions which British advanced thought offers to « 
lofty life. 

You are conversing with Lionel Beale in the 
manner once common in the days of George 
Combe and not yet outgrown. ‘Is it not for- 
tunate,” you say, ‘that this age knows so much 
of natural law? Ought we not to congratulate 


ourselves that humanity is coming to some 
real knowledge of the natural laws of 
the universe ‘and to a certain loyalty to 


them?” “ Yes,” answers this great physiologist ; 
“but what we need most is somebody to upset 
natural law.” What does he mean? Somebody 
to that natural law, without God's will 
behind it, ix nothing more in itself than a glove 
without a hand within it; somebody to prove 
that God is omnipresent in all natural forces; 
and that, as matter cannot move itself, all force 
must originate outside of matter; that is, from 
an omnipresent, infinite will. This was the doc- 


show 


| trine of your own Professor Peirce, the greatest 
| American mathematician. Precisely this is what 


is held by Dr. Carpenter, who lately honored this 
city by a course of lectures and this platform by 
a magnificent address. 

5. Advanced thought in England insists on 
what Carlyle calls natural supernaturalism. 














January 18, 1883.] 

1 was amazed to find so little disturbance in 
the higher circles by agnosticism and material- 
ism. Carlyle represents really advanced thought 
in this matter. I admit there 1s enough of the 
literature of agnosticism abroad ; but, as an edi- 
tor of a fortnightly review said, not long since, 
the articles the agnostics publish are more in the 
style of military ostentation than of earnest 
battle. : 

The agnostics and the materialist- keep their 
forces behind the hill of London journalism, and 
march them around and around the hill, and you 
think there is an immense army of them, for you 
never see the end. [Laughter.] Many of our 
young editors here, a great number of smatter- 
ers in philosophy among literary men, hosts of 
yraduates of our universities, who have not mas- 
tered philosophy, think that the chief sign of the 
times is the marching of this little army around 
the top of the London hight. It is visible to the 
eves of the young Bengalese, of the young Jap- 
anese, of the young Chinese, of the young Aus- 
tralasian, and they far too often think this 
marching is the mighty tramp of modern prog- 
ress, 

You go to London, you enter university circles, 
you come into contact with men like Clerk Max- 
well, whose ‘“‘ Life” I hold in my hand, and which 
has just dropped from the press, and you find 
that this style of philosophy, this agnosticism, 
this semi-materialistic and often practically athe- 
istic speculation is really not controlling the 
most advanced thought of the British Islands 
and especially not the most advanced thought of 
Germany. You know that Heckel is one of the 
most persecuted men in Germany, simply be- 
cause he is the defender of philosophical materi- 
alism. This Clerk Maxwell dies when you are in 
London. Whois he? Let Helmholtz tell you. Who 
is Helfholtz ? Probably the foremost physicist 

n Germany. You have a conversation with him, 
months later, while in Germany, and he expresses 
his general accord with Lotze’s philosophy and 
his anxiety that the successor of Lotze should 
teach the anti-materialistic Lotzian philosophy 
Helmholtz goes to London, to deliver a enlogy 
of Clerk-Maxwell. The élite of the British scien- 
tific world listen to the address, Who is Clerk 
Maxwell? As devout a Christian as ever lay on 
a death-bed. A man equipped with a mathemati- 
cal knowledge, which a Huxley and a Tyndall do 
not possess; a man discussing the old and the 
new atomic theory, crystallization, the origin of 
life, and other similar topics that lie on the bor- 
der-land between religion and science, from the 
point of view of the most exact research, and 
utterly repudiating agnosticism and accepting 
the supernatural. He is eulogized by Helmholtz 
for his scientific knowledge, placed on the pin- 
nacle of scientific fame, and his theism is regarded 
as one of the greatest claims to scientific respect. 

You are in England when George Eliot is bur- 
ied. There is a sermon delivered over her grave 
asserting the immortality of the sou.. 

You are in England when Thoma» Carlyle 
moves out of the sphere of time into tuat of 
eternity. You stand at his grave at Ecclefechan ; 
you visit his lonely home at Craigenputtock ; 
you fill your soul with what he called natural su- 
pernaturalism. That doctrine moves you as a 
scientific certainty, and you find that the more 
closely you clasp it to your bosom the more heart- 
ily are you in accord with the most advanced 
thought of the British Islands at this hour. (See 
‘Sartor Resartus,” chapter entitled ‘‘ Natural 
Supernaturalism.”) 

Fichte wrote in his maturity: ‘‘Every man 
must die to sin and lead a new life, and this must 
be done as the act of his own moral freedom ; yet 
it can be done only by looking for aid to Christ, 
the source of a new life. Through him must en- 
ter all who ever come into the Kingdom of Heav- 
en.” (See “German Culture and Christianity,” 
by Joseph Gostwick, London, 1882, p. 203.) 

Natural supernaturalism is not Christianity, 
Carlyle was a pupil of Fichte, but he followed 
Fichte only half-way. In his age, or rather in 
his middle life, for he never reached great age, 
Fichte tanght that the Gospel of John is the pro- 
foundest philosophy known to man. Carlyle 
never reached that hight, I fear. Son of the 
Scotch Covenanters, Carlyle followed Fichte as 
much as he was capable of following any one, 
until he was not a little misled by Goethe. It is 
not fair to call him an opponent of Christianity. 
I found that scores among those who knew him 
best appreciated the Christian side of his charac- 
ter much more thoronghly than his rationalistic 
biographer, Mr. Froude, does, His best friends in 
Edinburgh call him substantially Christian. I 
have heard Mr. Spurgeon say “ Thomas Carlyle 
was a good Old Testament Christian. I wish he 
had been a better New Testament one [laughter 
and applause]; but in this age we want a larger 
number of Old Testament Christians,” said the 
shrewd preacher. Natural supernaturalism, 
ethical supernaturalism, God in nature, God in 
conscience, you find among the doctrines held 

by English advanced thought, in the name of 

the scientific method. With Carlyle these doc- 
trines were not a creed only, but a life. 


RESPECT FOR SUPERNATURALISM. 
I now hasten to mention merely that histori a] 
supernaturalism, or God in history, a study 


| undiscovered remaindersin man's constitution, 


and, of course, a profound respect for natural | 
science, are all characteristics of the best educat- 
ed British circles. A scientific treatment of the 
historical origin of Christianity, enlarged atten- 
tion to biblical criticism in all its branches, 
the might of biblical preaching in the best Scot- 
tish and English pulpits, the superb vigor of the 
greatest of the London churches, like Mr. Spur- 
geon’s, Dr. Allon’s, Dr Parker's, Dr. Dyke's, with 
the immense audiences of Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul's, a growing union of churches, a | 
great zeal for the reformation of the whole world, 
an application of the moral law to international 
affairs in the British Empire, Mr. Bright lately 
resigning his place in a proud English Cabinet 
because the moral law, as he thonght was not 
followed in England’s conduct toward Egypt— 
these are steps the heavy fall of which you hear 
every time you go up to the sunlit hights where 
advanced thought in the British Islands loves to 
pace to and fro. Scotland has not given up her 
faith in the Old Testament, although she would 


scalpel and microscope. You converse with 
chair, but mighty 
“If I could reach from pole to pole, 

I'd yet be measured by my soul"— 
hardly the man, however, to leap the Scotch 
Free Church. You are not very scrry, if your 
opinions are what mine are, that he was dropped 
from his professor's chair; but you would be 
sorry if he should cease to publish. You would be 
sorry if his investigations were curbed in any 
way. He isa distant and yet real follower of 
Wellhausen and Kuenen; but these men are not 


leaders of the most advanced Oj! Testament 
criticisin. 
Scotland you learn to love passionately. You 


and Scott ; you look abroad from Scottish hights 
upon many a landscape in which no bill rears ite 
head unsung. You come into close sympathy 
with her reformers, her orators, her poets, her 
statesmen. You find the whole heaven of the in- 
ner sky in Scotland studded with sacred stars 
and you have an inspiration every time you touch 
but the hem of the garment of the most heroic 
portions of Scottish religions history. You love 
England, and when, at last, you bid adieu to the 
British Islands and look back upon them, what 


thought, the advanced philanthropy, the real 
heart of the leading political power of the world ? 
Mrs. Browning, Shakespeare's daughter, I think 
of her as the best symbol of the choicest part of 
Britain. In her grand Christian convictions, her 
mighty aspirations for progress, ber love of the 
poor, her spiritual tenderness, born of Christiani- 


whithersoever he may lead; this woman, with 
Tennyson at her side, is really-the best represent- 


the innermost heart of England and Scotland. 
{Applanse.] 


Fine Arts. 


A BOSTON EXHIBITION IN NEW 
YORK. 


THERE has long been a tradition that the Bos- 
ton artists must come to New York « paint well 
and now it seems that they must come to New 
York to exhibit well. When the Boston Art 
Club shall hang such a collection: of pictures by 
Boston artists as is to be found on the walls of 
The American Art Gallery, in Madison Square, it 
may once more consider itself an art club, in- 
deed. For originality, without affectation ; for 


finement, without finical elaboration, there has 
rarely been such a collection shown in New York. 
The beautiful American Art Gallery has never 
been more attractive, and after an hour spent 
there, no true critic will ever again accuse Bos- 
ton of provincialism in art 

Everywhere in the exhibition there is a de- 
lightful expression of tenderness and the poetic 
sentiment. The influence of two or three masters 
is present—notebly Hunt, Inness, and Fuller ; 
but there is as little of servile imitation as is ever 
seen in an exhibition, where almost every exhib- 
itor is a follower of one of three or four masters, 

In the space of so brief an article as this is to be 
one cannot go into a detailed description of the 
pictures. Then, too, one cannot be wisely crit- 
ical until he has gotten over the first flush of ad- 
miration. To be justly critical, one must cool. 
Let us glance at the portraite. Here are Fuller 
and Vinton, two of the four portrait painters in 
the country. They are both represented by their 
best work. Vinton’s portrait of T. G. appleton, 
Esq., is the most living portrait that he has ever 
painted. Its flesh tints are something wonderful, 
and its pose for ease with sufficient dignity beyond 
criticism. It is one of the great portraits of the age 
and its qualities have never been in so favorable 





of comparative religions, some attention even to 


a light at any exhibition as now, in the morning 





ative I can name of what appears to me to be | 


T 


| light of the American Art Gallery. The portrait 


of Judge Lord, by the same artist, only suffers . 
by comparison with Vinton’s other work. Iti | 
an excellent work, but more conventional in | 


_ pose and heavier in the flesh tints. 


There is too © 


much labor after strength of modeling, and a | 


consequent sacrifice of delicacy. The half tints do 
not sufficiently bridge across the great distance 

| between the deep shadows and the high lights. | 
Vinton has several landscapes in the exhibition. 
By another man, they would claim a place and 
praise in this article ; but Vinton is pre-eminently 
a portrait painter, and, since there are so few in | 
the country, he should not be encouraged to 
| 


| spirit of boyhood, the expectant look in the 
like to see the Old Testament examined with the | 


Robertson Smith, a man little taller than this | 


‘ 


regarded in Germany as by any means safe | 


pace to and fro in the Covenanters’ burial-ground ; | 
you walk over the fields made classic by Burns | 


paint anything else. 


Fuller a portrait painter; but he is a portrait 
painter, nevertheless, 
exhibition. 
yond a doubt. 


We are not accustomed to consider George | 


Look at ‘* Harry,” in this 
Here is faithfulness of likeness, be- 
One feels that. The poetic haze 
that shrouds, or shall we say arrays all Fuller's 
pictures is eminently present in this; but there 
is also the glow of healthy young blood, the 


eyes, all the qualities that are characteristic of a 
thoughtful and at the same time active young 
manhood. The picture, purely as a picture, is not 
#0 great as the “Dandelion Girl” ; but as a por- 
trait itis one of the best of the year. Of the 
“Dandelion Girl” it only need be said that it is 
a little country maiden, who blows the white ball 
of a dandelion seed and turns an arch profile to 
the spectator as she does so. That is the sub- 
ject and it is painted as Fuller always paints. It 
is not the happiest of his pictures in conception ; 
but it is a picture that would win entire admira- 
tion in any gallery in the world, with, perhaps, 
the exception of Boston. It holds in art, as in 
other things, that a prophet hax scant honor in 
his own country. Judging from last year’s ex- 
hibition, the Boston Art Club would probably 


| Organs most easily 





have rejected most of the picturer in this New 
York exhibition. 

In the pictures by John J. Ennikiny one can 
trace the influences of one or two French artists, 
notably Rousseau, and one can trace the influence 
of Innese. No man could possibly choose two 
better masters, especially if it happens, as with 
Enniking, that he has strength of mind and 


| originality of genius sufficient to prevent his sink- 


figure is it that best summarizes the advanced | 


ty, her mental aggressiveness, born of science, her | 
womanliness—I had almost said her manliness— | 
I will say her heroic readiness to follow God | 


ing into the mere imitator, There are some great 
qualities in Enniking’s pictures. The sky, the 
distance, as seen between the trees, the openness 
of the shadows are all superb; but the fore- 
ground would bear something more of detail, and 
there may, at least, be a question as to the wisdom 
of introducing the group of cattle so near the 
foreground of the picture. But even these criti- 
cisms almost melt away as one studies the picture ; 
it is so luminous, so dignified, so true. Here is 
one of our artists, Heaven endowed, whom we 
have but half known. In this exhibition we have 
him at his best. Every picture of his is worth 
searching out and studying. In « future article 
we will go over Enniking’s pictures by themselves. 
He repays and demands study. 

J. Appleton Brown is another of the Boston 
artists who makes himself felt in this exhibition. 
As he does everywhere he shows his pictures. 
His “‘ Twilight” has in it great richness of color, 
and a certain somber sweetness that is extreme- 
ly fascinating. He is aman who dares to have 
methods of his own and adhere to them, and, in 
consequence, he expresses himself with vigor and 
originality. 

Thomas Robinson has done few better things 
than his “ View of Providence, R. L” It isa very 
American picture in composition and atmo- 
sphere. His ‘‘ Plowing” is a more interesting 


| picture, but in technical qualities it falls behind 


strength, without carelessness of details ; for re- | 


the ‘‘ Providence.” 

J. Foxcroft Cole has in the landscapes that he 
shows the same tender sentiment of pastoral life 
that has always distinguished his work. His 
pictures interpret the meaning of the “ divine 
repose” which it is given to some souls to find in 
Nature. They are faithfully, skillfully painted, 
and show careful study plus the poetic temper- 
ament, 

The still life pictures of Emile Carlsen call for 
more than passing treatment. One cares little 
for dead fish as dead fish and few people can get 
up an absorbing interest in pots and pans; 
but anybody who knows anything about color 
knows that Carlsen has painted these things 
wonderfully well. 

There are almost no trivial things | this 
exhibition. 
the exception of Elizabeth B. Green's (Miss or 
Mrs. ?), and they are free and decorative in treat- 
ment. There are some wonderfully well painted 
animals, by F.W. Rogers, and a “Study,” by Sarah 


W. Whitman, which i« not interesting as a sub- | 


ject, but thoronghly admirable in treatment. 
Fuller's landscapes are worthy of his great name 
and will be treated by themselves. 

To sum up, there ix dignity, evenness, and 
genius enough in this exhibition to make ft one 
of the most notable ever held in New York. 

- ~~ >. _ - 

Tax art school connected with ‘the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts has, at last, necome self- 
supporting. At one time it seemed likely, hke 
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Sanitary. 
LUNGS AND THEIR HEALTH 
CARE. 


Tux fact that a very large proportion of deaths 
of those over five years of age result from some 
affection of the breathing apparatus is so well 
established that it is the part of wisdom, not 





| only for physicians, but for sanitarians to turn 


their special attention to those diseases which 
affect the respiratory function. 

It is not wonderful that the lungs are the 
affected by the various 
changes to which buman life is exposed. Foul 
air of all descriptions makes its first impress 
here. Often it is so chemically foul as to be of 
the nature of a direct poison. At other times it 
produces such irritation of the minute air-vesi 
cles as to interfere with their rhythmic expansion 
and contraction, and so embarrasses the blood in 
ite circuit through the pulmonary capillaries, 
Often the air is so laden with organic matter as to 
make the system through tho lungs the direct re- 
cipient of decaying particles, Then dust, in all 
its varied forms, from that of the street to all the 
divers materials furnished in workshops, often 
serves as mechanical irritant of the lungs. Be- 
sides this, the excesses of heat and the severities 
of cold readily produce an impression here, 
Unfortunately, too, inheritance leaves its heaviest 
inark on pulmonary tissue, Many a child comes 
into the world with an inheritance that causes 
the lungs to be very susceptible to colds and 
inclines the irritated structure to such forms of 
degenerative inflammation as ends in tubercular 
deposit and consumptive suppuration, Thus it 
is that we may well view with anxiety the great 
peril of the race and inquire what can be done to 
fortify against disease. 

No one fact is more apparent than the connec- 
tion there is between the lungs and the akin. If 
we would keep the Jungs in order, we must keep 
the skin in order, This does not merely mean 
cleanliness, but such warmth of skin as ariace 
from a proper circulation of the blood in all its 
minute blood-paths, This generally means exer- 
cise, or in the case of those who cannot take full 
exercise it means such an equable clothing of 
the skin as will keep it comfortably warm and 
aid a sluggish circulation to give full vigor to the 
system. Our clothing needs to be carefully ad- 
justed both to our own pbysical condition and 
that of the weather. The prudent man, who is 
cautious without fussiness, comes to acquire a 
prudence in bodily care, as in other things, and is 
able to adapt himself both to internal and exter- 
nal vicissitudes, When the skin is heated so as 
to cause perspiration, there is always need of pre- 
caution lest a draught, through some small aper- 
ture, shall concentiate a current of swift air 
upon you, and so be far worse thana gi ncral 
blast. Many acoldis taken by jus! raising the 
window a little, when the general chilliness from 
a half-sash would be far better. 

Many, too, take cold from too much exposure 
of the inner throat. The mouth wide open or 
constant talking in the air often brings the throat 
and bronchial tubes in contact with air too 
chilled for lung circulation. The nose, and not 
the mouth, is the great inhaler. It 
structed as a warming apparatus and answers 
its purpose admirably well. Catlin wrote a 
book, with the tithe “Keep Your Mouth Shut,” 
and claimed to have found out that the Indians 
are wiser than the white men in this particular, 
| There is often too much muffling of the outer 
neck, 80 a8 to canse undue perspiration or #0 as 
to make one dependent upon such covering. 
But this protection of the inner throat is far 
more important. In England it is quite com- 
mon to wear face-gauze, with a view of protect- 
ing the bronchial tubes from too cool air or from 
floating particles; but it is only by recognizing 
the lungs as indices for the whole system, as well 
by protecting them from undue local exposures, 
that we can hope to ward off those coughs, 
colds, catarrhs, influenza, sneezings, etc, which 
are toooften the precursorsof bronchitis, pneu- 
monia, or consumption. Good food, active ex- 
ercise, and proper preparation for exposure are 
the great indications. It in not necessarily un- 
healthy to be cold for atime; but chilliness is 
never healthy. In his life-time we always looked 


in con- 





There are no flower pictures, with | 


with interest at Rev. Dr. Baird, who, having 
been used to all extremes of climate, from Russia 
to New Orleans, could, we think, never be 
| found without ability of adaptation, because he 
had come to know his own constitution and to 
| anticipate the changes to which he had to expose 
| himself, and #0 was always forearmed with the 
materials for safety. A distinguished physicist 
has lately fallen a victim to the changed dress of 
an evening cutertainment, when a chest and back 
protector or an extra flannel would likely have 
warded off the catastrophe. The relation between 
the nature inside and outside is quite definite, 
and #0 quite determinate. Those who find 
themselves “ catching colds” easily have good ov- 
| casion to realize that preventive treatment i» 
| needed in this direction. It thus happens that 
| many a delicate man or woman, having early 


the frog in the fable, to burst of its own import- | learned these lessons of precaution, tarries on to 
ance or, rather, from the sense of its own respect- | a threeseore or threescore and ten, while your 


ability. 


| robust, vociferous, careless, stout friend finds 

















himself the victim of asthma, of chronic bron- 
chitis, or, still more, rapid lung disorder. The 
heart has the reputation of being the center of 
life ; but the man who, in his practical manage- 
ment of the issues of physical life, turns his es- 
pecial attention to the lungs will not make a 
mistake. 


Biblical Research. 


One of the cylinders discovered by Mr. H. 
Rassam at the site of Sipara, or Sepharvaim, not 
long ago, has been deciphered by Mr. Theodore 
G. Pinches, and found to be of great value in 
throwing light on the chronology of the earliest 
kings of Babylonia. Records of the reign of 
Nabonidus have always been esteemed of utmost 
importance by scholars, on account of the histor- 
ical information in which they abounded, Naboni- 
dus, even in his age, was an archwologist and an 
incorrigible antiquary; 80 much so that, when 
repairing or building the temples of the gods, he 
embraced the opportunity of searching for the 
foundation-stone of the edifice, in order to learn 
the name of the builder with the date of its erec- 
tion, and to place his own beside that of the orig- 
inal ruler. In his systematic work at the Temple 
of the Sun, at Sipara, well known to be one of the 
oldest shrines of the country, he excavated to 
the depth of eighteen cubits below the surface, 
and there unearthed the memorial tablet of 
Naram-Sin, son of Sargina. ‘The cylinder of 
Naram-Sin, son of Sargon, which for three thou- 
sand two hundred years no king, going before 
me, had seen Samas, the great lord of E-bara, 
the house, the seat of the joy of his heart, re- 
vealed to me.” Nabonidus then gives a descrip- 
tion of what he did to restore the temple; and 
how, with joy and gladness, he brought back the 
image of the Sun-God, and continues: “I saw 
the writing of the name of Naram-Sin, son of 
Sargon, and I did not alter [it]. I cleansed the 
altar; I sacrificed a victim. I placed [it] with 
my written name and restored [it] to its place.” 
The great value of this work and story lies in giv- 
ing a chronological point and fixed date 
for the two most celebrated kings (Naram-Sin and 
Sargon I) of the beginning of the Babylonian 
Empire, ‘which for three thousand two hun- 
dred years any king going before me had not 
Adding to this the date of Nabonidus, 
B.C. about 550 years, the date of Naram-Sin be- 
comes 3,750 years B. C. And for Sargon, if he be 
the king of whom it is related that his mother 
placed him in a little ark on the Euphrates, who 
is known to have reigned forty years, the, date 
must be set down at about 3,800 B.C. This 
seems incredible in point of numbers and ex- 
treme antiquity ; and yet more so, in view of all 
the mutability of modern times, that the same 
people, having the same religious cultus, the 
same language, and the same writing, should 
have inhabited the same plain and clung to the 
same mound in that Babylonian plain during the 
unprecedented length of thirty-three hundred 
years, equal to the era of Joshua to the present 
time. Yet the venerable and careful Sir Henry 
©. Rawlinson is inclined to accept it. He says: 


seen,” 


“ After carefully examining al] the evidence bear- 
ing on the subject, I now see no reason to doubt the 
good faith and accuracy, within certain limits, of 
the estimate of Nabonidus. The means certainly 
existed in ancient Babylon of computing time to a 
very remote antiquity. Although no continuous 
chronological series has been yet found among the 
cuneiform tablets, like that contained in the Turin 
papyrus, fragments recording the duration of 
isolated dynasties have repeatedly turned up; and it 
is well known that in the royal inscriptions allu- 
sions are often made to chronological intervals 
varying from sixty to sixteen hundred years, as if 
they were matters of common notoriety. Berosus, 
moreover, who had access to all the docu- 
ments, after classifying the minor dynasties 
up to about 2,400 B. C., enumerated eighty-six kings 
of one line, extending from the Median conquest to 
the era of the Flood; a measurement which, at the 
moderate average of twenty years to a reign 
(2,400 x 1720=4120), would give a date far in excess 
of the figures of Nabonidus. I will only say further 
on this subject that the Babylonians certainly used 
the Flood as an accepted historical epoch, and that 
the name of Sargina is given in one list in close con- 
nection with that epoch. This king was afterward 
deified and became connected with myths, probably 
relating to the Flood ; but that he was a rea) historic 
personage is proved by a summary of the events of 
his reign given on an astrological tablet by Nabon- 
idus’s discovery at the Temple of the Sun at Sipara 
and by the inscription on an alabaster vase belonging 
to his son, which was obtained by the French ex- 
plorers at Babylon, in 1852, but was afterward lost 
in the Tigris. At present, certainly the era of 
Sargina and its connection with the Flood ts the 
most interesting point inancient Babylonian history.” 


..The principal discoveries resulting from 
the visit of the Princes to the Mosque of Hebron 
are enumerated as follows: 1. The finding of a 
new entrance, said to lead to the eastern cave. 
2. The description of the antechamber and the 
fact of a door leading into the cave, 3. The 
description of the cenotaph of Joseph for the 
first time and the exploration of a passage lead- 
ing thereto. 4 The exploration of the various 
chambers adjoining the courtyard, which have 
never been correctly drawn on former plans. 
All that now remains is to obtain access to the 
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cave itself. This is never visited even by} iit 
and probably has not been entered during the 
past seven hundred years, at least. Access might 


be gained either by opening one of the two | 


entrances now identified or possibly by removing 
the stone, a shaft, and lowering a ladder into the 
antechamber. 
way, but either would be regarded by the Moslems 
with extreme feeling. 


£ ersoualities, 


Tue observations of the English press must 
have been as distasteful to Mr. Oscar Wilde, on 
his return to England, as were the constant per- 
sonal allusions which he received from the Ameri- 
can press while in thiscountry. One editor hoped 
that in England he would “ fall into the hands of 
other Jadies as sensible and as chastening to his 
ignoble spirit as Madame Nilsson; for from 
women alone is his hope of salvation. Men who 
are often rather brutally contemptuous of such 
creatures as Mr. Wilde will have nothing to do 
with him, even in the way of remonstrance. But, 
fortunately, it is not so with women. They are 
ever helpful to the weak and soft to the soft ; and, 
besides, there is much in Mr. Wilde’s demonstra- 
tions which leads to the inference that he himself 
is a woman spoiled.” 

.. Instances of the romantic and old-time 
benevolence of royalty are occasionally heard of 
even in the prosaic present. It is related of the 
Empress of Austria that, going out to hunt 
in the forest one day last Autumn, she saw an old, 
half-crippled woman tottering on the very brink 
of a high, steep river-bank. Springing from her 
horse, she ran and caught the poor creature just 
in time to save her life, and then discovered that 
the old woman was blind and that the child, who 
was acting as her guide, had lagged behind. The 
Empress waited till the truant came up, and ad- 
ministered a severe reproof for its carelessness, 
gave the old woman a purse full of gold, and then 
rejoined her companions in the chase. 


.. Yung Wing, of the Yale class of 1854, who 
was married some years ago, in Hartford, where 
his family now are, has received an important 
appointment, according to a Honolulu paper. 
It says: ‘‘Mr. Yung Wing, a Chinaman, who is 
not altogether unknown in these islands and 
who for several years past held the post of 
chargé-d’affaires at Washington, has received 
his appointment as Taotai, or chief magistr.te of 
the city of Shanghai. Mr. Yung Wing isa pro- 
fessed Christian, which makes the appointment 
the more remarkable on account of its being the 
first of the kind. He speaks the English lan- 
guage fluently and is generally well educated.” 


..It is related of William A. Seaver, who 
died at his home in Mount Vernon, N. Y., last 
week, that, while in Europe, two years ago, he 
went to see the Passion Play. He could not ob- 
tain a good seat, and, going to the box-office, 
asked to be placed in a row that was empty. He 
was informed that the seats were reserved for the 
nobility. ‘‘I am an elector of the State of New 
York,” said Col. Seaver, ‘‘and I have as much a 
right toa seat as your German electors.” The 
man whom he was addressing bowed low and 
seated him at once beside the German electors 
and titled auditors. 


..No man, says an English writer, ever en- 
joyed life more keenly than Anthony Trollope. 
He was full of common sense, yet ludicrously ob- 
stinate and perverse; roaring and spluttering 
and wholly incapable of argument. Once he and 
a party of friends were in conclave at Henley. 
Some subject of importance was being consid- 
ered and some one made a suggestion. Trollope, 
engaged in conversation at the other end of the 
room, at once raised his head and his voice, ‘I 
differ from you entirely,” he roared, like a bull at 
ared rag. “I differ from you entirely! What 
was it you said?” 

. Louis Blanc was once mistaken for a page 
boy ata reception in London which he attended. 
His hostess, Mrs. Augustine Sargood, was very 
near-sighted, and before the roomfull of guests 
said to him: ‘James, more coals.” Asking an 
explanation of this strange command, some one, 
with great lack of tact, spoke out: ‘You were 
thought to be the page.” The awkwardness of 
the situation was, however, happily relieved by the 
presence of mind ofa brilliant young lady, who 
immediately added: ‘And so M. Blanc is a 
page in history.” 

...-Macaulay was won't to say that, though he 
had a pretty good memory, he could not repeat 
the list of the Popes without mistake, ‘‘ Well,” 
asked a friend, one day, ‘‘and how is it with the 
Archbishops of Canterbury?” ‘ Oh!” was the 
reply, “‘every man can repeat his archbishops 
backward”; and he proceeded at an amazing 
pace, till, as he was approaching the Reform- 
ation, his hearers entreated him to stop. 


..The Earl of Dudley, who derives more 
from minerals than any man in England and 
whose income has oftentimes in good years ap- 
proached $5,000,000, has for some time been in a 
mental condition bordering on imbecility. Con- 
sequently, his wife and children live very quietly, 
and, as he may last for years, the accumulation of 
money threatens to become enormous, 


The latter would be the easiest | in 


a 


| 
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- Bebbles. 


Quick as a wink: the eyelash. 


..Tugboats are like human beings, inasmuch 
as some of them tow out and some of them tow 


.. The question which excites the drivers of 
public carriages is: ‘Does a hack or a coupé 
best ?” 


..When one orchestra lowers its pitch, may 
not a rival band be termed the more high-toned 
of the two? 


..Junior (laboriously): ‘Der Buch ist—” 
Professor C.: ‘Hold, sir! Did you ever see a 
book of the masculine gender ?” Junior (prompt- 
ly): “Yes, sir. A hymn-book, sir.” 


.Ata recent marriage ceremony in one of 
the Providence churches the contracting parties 
were thirty minutes behind time and the organ 
pealed out: “Oh! dear, what can the matter be?” 


..A Boston correspondent writes: ‘You 
want to know what kind of fruit an axletree 
bears. Why, nuts, of course; one on each end 
of the tree.” We thought some felloe of the 
Hub would be able to tell us. 


..A country girl wrote to her lover: 
George, 


“ Now, 
don’t you fale to be at the singing- 
school to-night.” George wrote back that in 
the bright lexicon of youth (Webster's Una- 
bridged) there’s no such word as “* fale.” 


..An African traveler gives a thrilling ac- 
count of a “vegetable vampire”—a tree which 
envelops a person with its branches and strangles 
him to death. The nearest approach we have in 
this country to a vegetable vampire is the “dead 
beat,” who also lives upon others. 


.-An old sharp advertised: ‘Bookkeeping 
taught in one lesson. Terms, one dollar.’ He 
got a large class on the opening night, and, after 
they were seated and the dollars rushed in, he 
said: ‘*The whole art of bookkeeping hinges on 
three words: Never lend them!” 


. A GaLLanT Repiy.—Miss Lucy (stopping 
opposite fireplace): ‘* Here’s where you and I are 
to sit, Major.” The Major: ‘Dear me! a— 
rather a warm place.” Miss Lucy: ‘What! 
you a major and can’t stand fire?” The Major: 
“Not at my back, you know, Miss Lucy.” 


..While William Gable, a deaf man, was 
walking on the Reading Railroad tracks, near 
Leesport, Monday morning—but why pursue the 
painful subject further. He was deaf and, like 
all deaf men, loved to take his morning prome- 
nade on a railroad track. Peace to his pieces. 


.-Professor Young, of Princeton College, 
: “Take a railroad from the earth to the 
sun, with a train running 40 miles an hour with- 
out stops, and it would take about 265 years and 
a little over to make the journey.” He estimates 
the fare, at a cent a mile, to be $930,000. These 
figures kill the project. 


says 


..We are all liable to write the date of the 
old year for the first week or two in January. It 
comes rather hard on the young man who was 
married in September, and who writes an affec- 
tionate letter to an old and discarded girl, dates 
it January 1st, 1882, and gets sued for breach of 
promise, because of his ex post facto indiscretion. 


.-Mrs. Plump is a large lady, a very large 
lady. The other day, while sitting in a public 
hall, with a friend, Mrs. Plump suddenly ex- 
claimed, as she caught sight of another stout 
lady: ‘‘What a monster! Mary, am I as big as 
that woman?” ‘How singular!” said Mary. 
“She asked me that very same question, not half 
an hour ago.” ‘ Well, I never!” exclaimed the 
indignant Mrs. Plump. ‘ Yes,” said Mary, 
“and to think that I should answer you just as 
I did her!” ‘And how is that, pray?” ‘ Why, 
my dear, yowre not nearly so stout. You're a 
skeleton compared with her.” ‘‘Humph! I 
knew I wasn’t such a monster,’ said the molli- 
fied Mrs, Plump. 


...He was a brand new office-boy, young, 
pretty-faced, with golden ringlets and blue eyes. 
Just such a boy as one would imagine would be 
taken out of his little trundle-bed in the middle 
of the night and transported beyond the stars. 
The first day he glanced over the library in the 
editorial room,: became acquainted with every- 
body, knew all the printers, and went home in 
the evening as happy and cheery as a sunbeam. 
The next day he appeared, leaned out of the back 
window, expectorated on a bald-headed printer's 
pate ; tied the cat up by the tail in the hallway ; 
had four fights with another boy ; borrowed two 
dollars from an occupant of the building, saying 
his mother was dead ; collected his two days’ pay 
from the cashier ; hit the janitor with a broom- 
stick ; pawned a coat belonging to a member of 
the editorial staff; wrenched the knobs off the 
doors ; upset the ice-cooler ; pied three galleys of 
type ; and mashed his finger in the small press, 
On the third day a note was received, saying: 
“Mi Mother do not want I to work in such a 
dull place. She says I Would make a Good 
preacher. so Do I. my finger is Better; gone 





fishin’, Yours Till Deth do Yank us.” 





. * . * 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BATCHELDER, A. K., closes his labors at Burnt 
Hill, N. Y. 

CHRISTY, D. M., Madisonville 
to Ithaca, Mich. 

GARTON, Ricuarp, Waterloo, Ia., called to Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 

HILLYER, J. L. D., Augusta, Ga., resigns. 

HOWARD, B., Montpelier, Ind., resigns. 

INGERSOLL, H. L, becomes pastor of Metro- 
politan ch., Washington, D. C. 

McKEE, Cuarves H., ord. in Chrisman, IIL. 

PARES, R. M., accepts call to Clayton, Ind. 

PEARSON, W. A., Petersburg, Va., called to 
Bardstown, Ky. 

PHILLIPS, D. T., closes his labors at Portches- 
ter, N. Y. 

PLATT, J. E., accepts call to Webberville, Mich. 

RED, T. A., becomes pastor in Beaufort, N. C. 

ROBERTS, W. 8., inst. in Rockland, Mass. 

ROWLEY, Moses, Janesville, Wis., died, recently 

SMITH, N. C., accepts call to Kokomo, Ind. 

STOVER, E. C., East Limington, accepts call to 
China Village, Mass. 

THOMAS, A. J.8., accepts call to First ch., 
Charleston, 8. C. 


, O., accepts call 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDREWS, GeoraGe N., Orleans, called to Hing- 
ham, Mass. 
BARTLETT, H. M., Pomfret, Conn., resigns. 
BURROWS, E. B., accepts call to Webster 
Groves, Mo. 
DAY, TxeroporeE L., 
Mass. 

DICKINSON, Cartes A., inst. in Kirk-street 
ch., Lowell, Mass. 

DOUGLAS, James, Pulaski, N. Y., resigns. * 

EMBLETON, J. 8., Carbondale, called to Severy 
and Webster Park, Kan. 

FISHER, Parker F., Hartford Seminary, sup- 
plies at Huntington, Mass. 

FREEMAN, Gerorce E., Plainview, Minn., re- 
signs. 

HARRINGTON, M. O., Kidder, called to Mem- 
phis, Mo. 

HARRINGTON, C. E., inst. in Dubuque, Ia. 

HERRICK, Rosert P., Hartford Seminary, sup- 
plies at Rocky Hill, Conn. 

KIDDER, Samvet T., Winnetka, Ill, resigns. 

KNIGHT, H. B., called to Macon and Bevier, Mo. 

LAWSON, Francis, Rockford, IIL, accepts call 
to Clay, Iowa. 

MACY, Hersert, Hartford Seminary, supplies 
at Hockanum, Conn. 

MEAD, Martin H., Norfolk, called to Silver 
Creek, Neb. 

MILLER, Samveu Pitcuer, N. Y., resigns. 

— Wiiu1am A., called to Mound City, 

n. 


accepts call to Saxonville 


NORTHRUP, Gero. E. ny Afton, N. Y., 
called to mission field in Dickinson Co. 
Kan., including three churches. 


OVIATT, GrorcE A., Sudbury, Mass., resigns. 
TOWLE, Cuas. A., accepts call to Monticello, Ia. 
TRACY, Wm., Union ch., Lacon, accepts call to 
Granville, Ill. 
WHITMAN, Joun 58., 


Chatham, accepts call to 
Canfield, O. 


LUTHERAN. 
BAUGHER, H. L., D.D., removes from Gettys- 
burg, Penn., to Washington, D. 


BUSHNELL, Joux E., Salem, Va., accepts call 
to Prosperity, 8. C: 


HENRY, 8. 8., inst. in Jersey Shore, Penn. 
— GerorGE C., accepts call to Des Moines, 


SAHM, M. O. T., Cookport, accepts call to Hor- 
ner City, Penn. 


SCHNEIDER, L. Greenport, N 
call to Washineion, D x" 


SPONSELLER, J. F., accepts call to Benton, O. 


TRUMP, CHar_Les S., Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., 
accepts call to Centerville , Penn. 


+» accepts 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BACON, Joun 8., accepts call to First ch., Cor- 
ning, N. 

BARR, 8. E., Pewee Valley, Ky., accepts call to 
Vernon, Ina. 

BOYLE, B. F., inst. in Irwin, Penn. 


CHAPIN, Cxaries B., Norwood, N. J., accepts 
call to Freeport, N.Y. 


GORDON, Sertu R., inst. in Parnassus, Penn. 
JORDAN, 8. H., called to Shelbyville, Ill. 
LEWIS, T. R., called to Neola, Ia. 


McCASLIN, D. 8., Muncie, Ind., accepts call to 
Pullman, Til. 


MILLER, J. H., called to Fourth ch., Kansas 
City, Mo 
ROBERTS, T. D., accepts call to Oregon, Mo. 


ROWLAND, 8. J, oem, N. J., accepts call to 
Fayetteville, N ; 2 


RUMER, Henry, St. George’s, Del., resigns. 


SANDERSON, J. W., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts 
call to Fifth ch., Kansas City, Mo. 


SCHAFF, D. .. New York City, called to First 
ch., Kansas City, Mo. 


=, DOREN, D. K., 


called to Champlain 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
MASSIAH, J. B., ord. priest, in Springfield, IL 
— P. B., accepts call to Claymont, 


oem, va. Ernest, accepts call to Allentown, 


| ae, P., Rutland, Vt., accepta call te Port 
land, Me. 
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The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 28th. 


THE HEALING POWER.—Acts m, 1—11. 

Norgs.—‘‘ Peter and John.”—Not Peter and his 

prother Andrew, not John and his brother James, 
as would have seemed likely, but the two who 
were drawn together and whose courage and love 
pad made them the leaders of the eleven 
“ The hour of prayer.” —The third and the sixth 
yours were also hours of prayer. This passage 
shows that the disciples had not yet broken with 
the Jewish ritual.———“‘ Which is called Beauti- 
ful.” —There were nearly a dozen doors to the tem- 
ple and it is impossible to tell which gate had this 
name.———— “* To ask alms,” —It was regarded as a 
religious duty to grant alms to beggars. Our word 
alms Means originaliy a mercy, the commonest 
act of mercy being to give to the poor, as our 
word charity has come to be applied to gifts to 
the poor.————“ Look on us.”—Peter said this 
to attract his attention, and, perhaps, to judge 
whether he had in him the capacity of faith,—@ 
“ Inthe name of Jesus Christ.”—That is, by the 
power of Jesus, by his authority ——“ Of 
Nazareth.”—The disciples took pride in what was 
shame to the world—in the cross and in the de- 
spised Galilee and Nazareth.- “Walking and 
leaping.”—In his joy, he used his new power in 
every way.————‘ Praising God.”—He followed 
the disciples into the temple, to thank God there. 
“* He held Peter and John.”—He had a 
grateful heart. “The porch.”—An open 
space attached on one side to the temple, cov- 
ered with a roof and supported by pillars, where 
people could stand protected from the sun or 
storm, “Called Solomon’s.”—It was be- 
lieved that this porch was not destroyed with 
Solomon’s Temple, but had continued to the time 
of Christ. 

Instruction.—If any one could afford to give 
up the habit of regular prayer, was it not Peter 
and John? If they needed to pray constantly, do 
not we? 

Regular places as wellas times of prayer are 
of advantage, sacred places. Such should be 
our own private room, the room of regular 
family prayer. Would it not be well if Protest- 
tant churches could be opened every day for 
private devotions ? 

There are very few so unfortunate that they 
do not have mercies to be thankful for. This 
man was poor and lame ; but he had kind friends 
to care for him and he had a cheerful, grateful 
heart. We should think of something else than 
our troubles, 

The temple is a proper place for alms. If re- 
ligion does not make men kind and generous to 
the unfortunate, then it is good for nothing. If 
one does not love his poor brother, whom he has 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen? Soin the church we take up our regu- 
lar benevolent contributions. 

The best friends we can have are not those 
from whom we can get the most money. Peter 
and John could not give much money; but they 
could give what was much more valuable. To 
give money is good ; but to give love, sympathy, 
instruction, impulse is very much better. A 
teacher may help a youth more than the man 
who would give him a fortune. 

The first honor should not be given to wealth. 
He who teaches the people what is good and 
true is better than he who squeezes his millions 
out of them. It is better to be a Florence 
Nightingale than a Vanderbilt. 7 

There is no name but that of Jesus. Only in 
his name could the disciples have healed the lame 
man, Only in his name can we be healed. 

The lame man, doubtless, “had faith to be 
healed,” like the cripple healed by Paul ; but the 
great exercise of faith here was by Peter and 
John. A pastor or teacher needs to exercise and 

cultivate his own faith, just as Peter did, by daring 
take by by the hand those who need healing from 
their sins and lifting them up. But too many 
eachers do not try to convert their hearers or 
‘cholars simply because they lack the faith. 

We are told of some healed by Christ that they 
did not return to give glory to God. Not so 
this cripple. He instantly ran, leaping into the 
temple, praising God, and holding Peter and 
John, that he might tell how he was healed. Can 
We do lesa? 

If the cripple was so grateful for having been 

‘aled of his lameness, how much more grate- 
fl should we be, who have had every mercy all 
our days, 

We are told that all the people wondered ; but 
Weare not told that they were converted. It 

‘ems that Peter's miracle was not as effective as 
his Pentecost sermon. Miracles have gone out 
date; but it is no matter, as preaching and 
hing continue. 

Pg had his part with Peter in the miracle, 

hot say anything. Peter did that. He 
 deagges on and added his approval, prayer, 
But this was an essential help. So in 

fe turches it is not merely the minister who is 

“vice, but quite as much the humble member 
*to adds his silent infinence to the public words 
the preacher or teacher, 




















Music, 


Tue third concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, on Saturday evening, was 
signalized by the appearance of Mme Albani. 
The prima donna did not reach New York in time 
to fill her engagement at the Society’s rehearsal, 
on Friday, and it is no discourtesy to Miss 
Thursby, who was hastily called on to act asa 
substitute, to say that the large audience were 
greatly disappointed. The numerous empty 
seats at the evening concert were accountable 
on the ground of the public’s uncertainty, and it 
was not until Mme. Albani crossed the stage and 
stood acknowledging a reception as tempestuous 
as her voyage that everybody looked relieved, 
good-humored, and in a mood to listen. It is 
now about seven years since the Canadian prima 
donna made her first successes in this city. She 
has since that date become a matured and fin- 
ished artist and has been ranked as the peer of 
some of the greatest cantatrici of the day. In 
London, Paris, and 8t. Petersburg she has made 
herself a particular favorite. It was in the 
British capital that her gifts as an oratorio 
singer first became conspicuous enough to divide 
honors with her qualifications for opera. Mme. 
Albani was heard on Saturday night in 
Bellini’s ‘Casta Diva”; “With Verdure 
Clad,” from Haydn's “ Creation” ; and songs by 
Rubinstein and Brahms. Concerning her voice, 
rather to our surprise its quality has not been so 
much improved by her studies and expe- 
rience as we had expected. It is still palatal, 
in some notes almost nasal, and is deficient in 
breadth. It is resonantin the middle register, 
perfectly true, and, while not at all of even qual- 
ity throughout, is of ample compass and carrying 
power. Her fioriture in the upper register leave 
nothing to be desired ;.and her shake, while not 
extraordinarily rapid, is wonderfully liquid and 
sweet. In her method Mme. Albani is not free 
from decided faults. In legato passages she ap- 
pears to, perhaps, her best advantage, and she 
possesses the art of making a portamento which 
few singers can surpass. Moreover, like the 
celebrated Catalani, she is by no means above 
exaggerating or altering the musical expression 
of a measure, to produce a particular effect. This 
is especially indulged in when an opportunity 
occurs for her famous sostenuto, or the repeti- 
tion of some long and difficult passage with 
extreme softness and an exquisite distinctness. 
Her verbal articulation is not clear. In this 
respect she is far surpassed by Mme. Patti, Miss 
Kellogg, Miss Thursby, and other much less noted 
singers. Mme. Albani’s style (as the French 
term a certain very hard to define but highly 
requisite element) is excellent and she appears to 
sing a song or a ballad with notable expression. 
Thorough sympathy and feeling are, indeed, ap- 
parent in all that she undertakes, and it was easy 
to tell how she has won such laurels in oratorio 
from her singing of Haydn's celebrated air. 
Mme. Albani received thirteen recalls and ac- 
knowledged the last by singing ‘‘ Robin Adair,” 
in which last the careless enunciation alluded to 
was very apparent. 


-.--The second of the pleasant popular 
matinées drew an audience to Steinway Hall, on 
Wednesday, that would have been larger had the 
day been less threatening. This concert was no 
less a treat than the first. In fact, the more one 
hears its finest feature (Mr. Theodore Thomas's 
selected orchestra), the more convinced ought he 
to become that there is no conductor of our time 
who has such material to drill, can bring it into 
such unity of spirit and purpose and produce 
with one-half the force commonly led by him 
such complete effects. The Wednesday program 
included Beethoven’s First Symphony (which 
has not been played in New York for years), Men- 
delssohn’s Overture to “‘ Fingal’s Cave,” and the 
whole of Léo Delibes’s Ballet Suite, ‘‘ Sylvia.”’ Mr. 
Edmund Neupert appeared and gave an excellent 
interpretation of Grieg’s dramatic A minor Con- 
certo. We feel like remarking, in passing, that 
it is a pity that so accomplished an artist as Mr. 
Neupert cannot play with less effort and more 
repose of style. Just after the day of Herz and 
Kalkbrenner a lax popular taste permitted a 
pianist anything short of rising in his seat for a 
Sortissimo or getting under the keyboard at its 
antithesis. Contemporaries of Mr. Neupert have 
taught the world the fitness and beauty of play- 
ing the most difficult pages with a studied simu- 
lation of careless ease. Mrs. Helen Ames, 
although notin her best voice, sang an aria di 
bravura from Handel's “ Esio,” with acceptable 
breadth and flexibility, and also gave a par- 
ticularly sympathetic interpretation of the 
rightfully popular ‘‘ Die Lorelei,” one of the most 
beautiful songs Liszt has ever written. The fav- 
orite ‘‘ Otello,” Fantasia of Ernst, was played by 
Mr. John F, Rhodes, a young violinist of ex- 
ceptional power and promise. The third 
matinée in the series occurs this afternoon. The 
program is inviting, but we observe that no 
symphony is included in it—a grave mistake. 


..-.Herr Rafsel Joseffy appeared on Thursday 
evening in the second of his series of concerts, 
given in connection with Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
The program gave to the pianist with the orches- 





tra the E Minor Concerto (No. 1) of Chopin, Herr 
Joseffy’s own new Concerto, and several piano 
solos. Chopin’s concertos have almost disap- 


peared from our local programs, In the first | 


place, the great mass of musical folk desire music 
of far greater scope and depth and breadth— 
music written from a standpoint which Chopifi 
never could attain; and, second, because his 
only two concertos call for a certain kind of 
virtuosity that is rarer each year. Mr. Joseffy’s 
performance of the one above named was ideally 
perfect. His delicacy of phrasing, the romantic 
sentiment which he infuses into such music, the 
perpetual surprises which his execution excites 
and by which it transfuses a new life and meaning 
into the most conventional melodic figures— 
these are qualities which, on such evenings, 
win golden opinions from every appreciative 
listener. Of the new Concerto “in einem Satz,” 
by Mr. Joseffy, which he produced on this occa- 
sion, we can only say that we hope he will quietly 
lock it away in his desk and think no more about 
it, much less again inflict it upon his very good 
friends, the public. It is literally without form and 
void of originality, beauty, or effect. It is merely 
a string of trite phrases between the orchestra and 
piano-forte. The scoring is intwo or three 
places sufficiently strong. Mr. Thomas's band 
accomplished their share in it very artistically 
and gave a powerful and poetic interpretation of 
Beethoven’s ‘“ Coriolanus” overture, Wagner's 
‘*Tristan” finale, and the Schubert-Liszt ‘‘ Reiter 
Marsch.” 


° 
Science. 

Mr. Huaerss, in England, has just succeeded 
in accomplishing a most remarkable feat in 
astronomical photography—no less than photo- 
graphing the solar corona in full sunshine—with- 
out an eclipse. The photographs of the spectrum of 
the corona taken during the Egyptian eclipse, May 
17th, 1882, showed that the coronal light was very 
strong in that part of the spectrum which pro- 
duces the most powerful photographic effects 
the part from G to H and the H lines themselves. 
This suggested to Mr. Huggins to try the effect 
of colored screens, cutting off as much as possible 
all light belonging to other parts of the spectrum. 
He used a Newtonian reflecting telescope, by 
Short, with a speculum of six inches diameter 
and a focal length of three and a half feet. The 
aperture, however, in taking the plates, was 
cut down to two inches. The plates were ex- 
posed at the side of the tube, just where the 
eyepiece would naturally be, and close in 
front of the plate was interposed a screen, some- 
times consisting of several thicknesses of violet 
giass and sometimes a cell, filled with a strong, 
fresh solution of permanganate of potash. Gela- 
tine plates were used, backed with asphaltum dis- 
solved in benzole. Different times of exposure 
were given, from an exposure so short that the 
sun's image was just well impressed, to others so 
long that not only the image of the sun itself, 
but the regions nearest it, were reversed photo- 
graphically. Between May and September twenty 
pictures in all were obtained, and they all show 
more or less distinctly the coronal forms, The 
short exposure pictures show only the inner 
corona, while those of longer exposure show also 
the long, curved rays and rifts peculiar to the 
outer corona, What is very remarkable, also, and 
rather unexpected, the form of the corona 
appears to have undergone comparatively little 
change between May 17th and September 28th. 
At different parts of the sun's rotation period 
the appearances are, of course, diffetent; but 
the same forms recur every 27 days, which is the 
time of the sun’s (synodic) rotation. So that it 
would seem that the coronal streamers are more 
permanent than sun-spots and prominences, 
Of course, it is to be understood that these pic- 
tures of the corona, thus obtained, do not at all 
compare in distinctness and perfection with 
those obtained during an eclipse. In fact, they 
require careful examination to enable one to 
make out the thing at all; but a comparison be- 
tween these plates and those made during the 
Egyptian eclipse leads such authorities as Pro- 
fessor Stokes and Captain Abney to endorse Mr. 
Huggins’s work to the fullest extent. Captain 
Abney says: 

“A carefal examination of your series of sun 
photographs, taken with absorbing media, convinces 
me that your claim to having secured photographs 
of the corona with an uneclipsed sun is fully 

lished. A comparison of your photographs 
with those obtained during the eclipse which 
took place in May last shows not only that 
the general features are the same; but, also, that 


in advance of anything done before in the line 
of solar photography. 

....The sunflower does not turn with the sun, 
but a recent observer finds that a majority of the 





School and Gollege. 


At the opening exercises of the term at 
Princeton College President McCosh ad- 
dressed the students concerning desired re- 
forms and additional facilities and advantages 
lately given the institution. Speaking of the 
abuses arising from excessive indulgence in 
athletics, he said: ‘‘This is a matter which de- 
mands immediate attention. The fever has risen 
to such a hight that the pulse-beata of it which 
I feel seem to me alarmingly strong and swift. 
When one walks across the campus, the conversa- 
tion he overhears bears no relation to the science 
and knowledge which we came here to pursue ; 
but it is this game and that game, this record and 
that record. The college papers, too, which are 
primarily literary organs, are devoted to gym- 
nastics and athletics, The press of the country 
and the public at large are getting tired of it and 
make a mockery of it. Physical culture, carried to 
a moderate extent, no sane man can censure ; but 
in this, as in most things, extremes are danger- 
ous.” 


....-The Agamemnon of Zischylus was recently 
given by Oxford students; and following close 
upon that event came the presentation of the 
Ajax of Sophocles, at Cambridge. No pains or 
expense was spared to insure success. The place 
secured for the performance was a building called 
St. Andrew's Hall, formerly used as a skating- 
rink. It was converted into an elegant theater, 
fitted with all modern appliances and capable of 
accommodating between 1,500 and 2,000 specta- 
tors. The incidental music for the drama was 
written by Professor Macfarren, the scenery and 
proscenium were painted by Mr. John O'Connor, 
from original authorities, while Dr, Waldstein, 
lecturer on classic archwology, made himself re- 
sponsible for the stage management and the sup- 
ply of appropriate costumes, The greatest 
attendance occurred on November 30th, when it 
was announced that Mr. Gladstone would be 
present, 


....Hon. William Clark, for twenty years 4@ 
resident in Italy and for twelve United States 
consul, is interested with others in the establish- 
ment of a Protestant college for women in 
Florence. The institution is designed for the 
education of Italian girls who desire to follow 
the American system of higher education and of 
American girls who go to Florence to study the 
languages, music, and art. Mr. Clark has already 
received some contributions and contemplates a 
tour through the West and South to solicit fur- 
ther gifts. The college will be opened in May. 
The Italian women are said to be eager for the 
event, 


....The catalogue of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary for 1882-1883 shows a total attendance 
of forty-four students, half of whom are in the 
junior class while the senior class and middle 
class have eleven each, The students are repre- 
sentatives of twenty-two different colleges and 
universities, Beloit heading the list by having 
sent five graduates. There are eleven states 
represented, Illinois alone sending fifteen 
students. One student is registered from Eng- 
land, 


....Hon. John R. Buchtel has settled the sum 
of 100,000 on Buchtel College, Ohio, as a perpet- 
ual endowment, th@gift to be consummated in ten 
years, and the institution meanwhile to reeeive 
semi-annual interest on the sum of the endow- 
menf. Mrs. 8. A. FE. Messenger bas also made a 
present to the college of 25,000 in gecurities. 
Such assistance betokens a promising future for 
Buchtel College. 


....There are 350 students in attendance at 
Olivet College, Michigan. The summary of 
students in the catalogue just issued gives the 
following subdivisions : College—Classical course, 
38; Scientific course, 25; Ladies’s course, 43; 
Preparatory—Classical course, 45; Ladics’s 
course, 34; Normal course, 125; Art department, 
72; Conservatory of Music, 65. 


....The catalogue of Amherst College for the 
academical year 1882—83 shows a total attendance 
of 352 students, an increase of 9 over last year. 


| The system of voluntary attendance at recita- 
| tions, as at present pursued at Amherst, is re- 





ported to be working well, resulting in no shirk- 
ing of work or fall in scholarship. 


....Connecticut bas 121,000 school children and 
3,120 teachers, The expenses last year, accord- 
ing to the report of the state board of educa- 
tion, were $1,553,065, an increase over 1881 of 
about $75,000, which went mostly into the 
salaries of teachers. 


....The income of 2,000, a legacy bequeathed 
to the Maine Wesleyan Seminary by the late 8, 
R. Bearce, is to be expended in assisting worthy 
and needy young men studying for the Methodist 
ministry. 

....Russia. bas thirty-three schools in which 
men are educated to manage and operste rail- 
ways, 

...-Dickinson College, of Carlisle, Penn., has 
recently received €10,000 from D, H. Carroll, 
D.D. 
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Literature. 


[ The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
lishers for all volumes recetved. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 


BERNHARD WEISS’S “LIFE OF 
_TESUS.” 
[SxconD NOTICE.) 


WE treated of the first chapter of this re- 
markable book last week in full, as was re- 
quired by its fundamental importance. In 
take up the 
remaining chapters of this work, which 
are devoted to the following topics: 
II, The Discovery of the Oldest Source— 
namely, the so-called original Matthew; 
III, The Memoirs of Peter—namely, Mark; 
IV, The Gospel of the Jewish Christians— 
namely, Matthew; V, The Gospel of the 
Heathen Christian—namely, Luke; VI, The 
J hannean Question; VII, The Historical 
Character of John’s gospel. Here we have 
the whole criticism of the Gospels in a com- 
pendium of a hundred pages. 

Chapter ii, the Original Matthew.—The 
discovery of the oldest source was a slow 
process. 


this concluding notice we 


Lessing’s theory of the priority 
of the so-called Gospel of the Hebrews gave 
place to Eichhorn’s theory of a Hebrew 
original gospel, with a series of other books 
ending in our gospels, and this in turn 
yielded to Gieseler’s view that the oral 
tradition at Jerusalem the basis of 
these gospels, a view that was, undoubted- 
ly, right in its main part, but wrong in its 
development and in claiming a complete 
oral gospel. 


was 


Lieffert and Schleiermacher 
in 1882 urged that our Matthew could not 
possibly be the original Aramaic Matthew, 
a collection of the Lord’s words, and the 
question arose whether this original could 
be found. Weisse, in 1888, discovered this 
earliest source, by showing that Matthew 
was dependent upon Mark and that Luke 
was not acquainted with Matthew, whence 
it followed that the Original Matthew must 
be the source of the words which were 
common to Matthew and Luke. ft was 
not, however, until after 1860 that Weisse’s 
view was duly followed up. Weise had 
thought that Matthew and Mark were in- 
dependent books, Weiss, our Bernhard 


another way. 





| containing Mark iii, 17th. 


It is 


from Irenseus, 
itself that this Original Matthew was writ- 
ten in the year 67, about thirty-seven 
years after Jesus’s death. Such is our old- 
est and most valuable source for the life of 
Jesus. 

Chapter iii, Mark.—The next 
which demands our attention is Mark, for 
this would seem, according to tradition 
dating back to the end of the second cen- 
tury, to be in all liklihood, the ‘‘Memoirs 
of Peter,” mentioned by Justin Martyr as 
Owen, followed 
by Griesbach, claimed that Mark was but a 
compendium drawn from Matthew and 
Luke, and the Tubingen School accepted 


last piece we can find of the old source, the | 
| Story of the anointing at Bethany. 
rendered highly probable by combinations | 
Eusebius, and the book | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


book | 


| Saviour of men. 


this hypothesis; Keim, however, when he 


came to write his ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” was 
compelled, frequently, to own that Mark 


really did offer the most original inform- | 


ation, Sosoon as we perceive that Mat- 
thew is in part dependent on Mark, we are 
ready to see how it begins with the call of 
Peter to follow Jesus for good, how it re- 
lates things of which only Peter, James, 
and John were witnesses; how Peter plays 
in the whole, and especially in the story of 
the passion, aleading part. In fact, if we 


remember that Papias condemned Mark's | 


arrangement only because he compared it 
to Matthew as a norm, Mark fits precisely 
Papias’s account of him as Peter's inter- 
preter. Mark, according to the tradition, 
wrote after Peter’s death and used, besides 


| the information derived from that apostle, 


The matter must be got at in | 


Weiss, showed in 1861 that Mark, who was | 


sometimes secondary to or less original 


more freely than Matthew had done. 
Others and in especial Holtzmann, who, 
after Weiss, is the best informed critic 
of the gospels, endeavored to prove that 
Mark was the first original. This effort now, 


the Original Matthew, although he himself, 
coming from Jerusalem, doubtless, knew 
well the oral narratives of that book before 


| they were consigned to writing. He does not 


follow the chronology exactly, but groups 
the events according to the subject—e. g., 
enmity ii, i—iii, 6; instruction of disciples 
viii, 27—x, 45, and presents herewith his 
conception of the development shown in 
the public activity of Jesus; yet he does 
not intend to give an image of Jesus, but to 
further belief in Jesus’s Messiahship, pre- 
senting, as it were, an apology for the 
delaying of Jesus’s second coming. He 
presents us a source of the first rank, even 
though not equal to the Original Matthew, 
and he is valuable even where he develops 
a narrative upon his own responsibility, 
since he even then gives us the view of an 


| inhabitant of Palestine acquainted with the 
than Matthew, had in these passages used | euintaieniatnaes 
the Original Matthew and had treated it | — ; oe 


All we know coincides 
Clement of Alexandria’s statement 
that Mark wrote in Rome, explaining for 


with 


| Romans the things peculiar to Palestine, 


however, has been avowedly given up by | 


} 


Holtzmann himself. The circumstance that | 


Mark was secondary in narragive portions 
showed that the Original Matthew con- 
tained such portions along with its ‘‘ Words 
of the Lord.” The identical book we can 
no longer hope to obtain; the Aramaic 
was soon translated into Greek, and it was 
this Greek that the evangelists used. Still 
we can define pretty clearly the extent of it. 
It was the fixing in writing of the oral 
tradition, particularly as cultivated at Jeru- 
salem; it was limited to Jesus’s public ac- 
tivity, and the history of the passion was 
excluded as a thing known to all; and for 
asimilar reason it was almost exclusively 
about Galilean occurrences, since they knew 
well enough what had occurred at Jerusa- 
lem. The Original Matthew, doubtless, 
had an order of some kind, and in general 
a chronological order, so that the sermon 
on the mount, the sermon at the embassy 
from the Baptist, the parables, and the ser- 
mon at the sending out of the apostles 
stood relatively at the beginning; and the 
detailed instructions for the disciples, the 
keen controversial discourses against his 
enemies, the warnings of the people, and 
the discourses as to the second coming 
stood relatively at the end. The journey to 
the eastern shore, the miracle of the loaves, 
and the transfiguration must of themselves 
have offered a certain grouping of narrative 
and discourses. It isno matter that here 
and there some things have been associated 
with others, because of kindred subjects. 
The main body will have been chronolog- 
ical. The beginning was undoubtedly the 
words of the Baptist, and the baptism and 
the temptation and the end naturally, the 





and he seems to have written in about the 
year 69. It is needless to observe that 
Weiss, with all other scholars acquainted 
with the subject, rejects Mark xvi, 9—20. 

Chapter iv, Matthew. — Our present 
Matthew contains almost the whole of the 
original Aramiac Matthew and almost the 
whole of Mark, and offers itself as a fuller 
developmenf of the plan of Mark and its 
text as a rewrought text of Mark. Matthew 
fills out Mark with the remaining material 
in the original Matthew, grouping the dis- 
courses and events in his own way. To 
this he added oral tradition, as in the history 
of Jesus’s childhood. Reflections of the 
evangelist as to the fulfillment of prophecy 
are thrust in at points where Mark makes a 
pause in his narrative. It must be observed 
that Matthew in many cases goes back to 
the Hebrew text, where he cites directly from 
the Old Testament. He was acquainted 
with the Apocalypse, which was written 
early in the year 70. This gospel presents 
again a proof of Jesus’s Messiahship, now 
called for by the fact that Jerusalem had been 
destroyed and yet Jesus had not returned. 
The birth-lists are called upon to testify. 
It is shown that Jesus did not attack the 
sacred things of Israel; that he was true to 
the Messianic idea ; and, in conclusion, xxviii, 
16—20, he proclaims himself king of Heaven 
and earth. The writer was not a native of 
Palestine, although he was skilled in 
Hebrew, and he wrote, about in the year 
70, for the diaspora and himself at a dis- 
tance from the holy land. 

Chapter v, Iuke.—The physician Luke, 
Paul’s companion, the writer of the Book of 
Acts, used in the composition of his gospel, 
Mark, the original Matthew, and perhaps 
a third unknown book. Matthew he does 
not seem to have seen; it is possible that he 








used oral sources, too, since he, doubtless, 


was in Palestine with Paul. From these he 
prepared a regular account of Jesus’s birth 
and public life; the latter he described in 
three parts—a Galilean, an Extra-Galilean, a 
Jerusalemitic. It was his purpose to write 
history; not, however, a mere biography, 
but one which should support the faith, 
should uphold Paul’s teachings and show 
Jesus to the Gentile-Christians as the 
Luke wrote apparently 
with Italian readers in view and probably 
soon after the year 80. 

Chapter vi and vii, John.—Dr. Weiss 
takes decided ground on the much-discussed 
Johannean question. It will be remembered 
that the last important communication to 
this subject came from an American pen, 
Professor Ezra Abbot’s ‘‘The Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel.” According to tradi- 
tion, according to the claim of the gospel 
itself, and according to the writer of the 
supplementary chapter, John himself, and 
not a disciple of John, wrote this gospel. 
Nor is there anything in the gospel to 
prevent this view. John could well have 


| there there is not much of it. 


[January 18, 1883. 


Chapter iz, Legend and Myth.—There was 
really, as the last sentence shows, not time 
enough for legend; for the unhistorica] 
growth of tradition. It is true that legend- 
ary matter may have entered our gospels in 
the later portions, as for example, in the ac: 
counts of the infancy of Jesus, but even 
The miracles 


| are related not as miracles, but as deeds of 


written this Aramaic cast of Greek and there | 
is no Alexandrian dogmatic theology in it. | 


This question, as Weiss well says, is a vital 
one for the Tibingen School and he refutes 
in detail their negative position toward 
John’s authorship, declaring that neither the 
Passover question nor the greatly exag- 


gerated dissimilarity of the Apocalypse offer | 


any valid objection to the theory that John 
wrote the Gospel. The Apocalypse was 
probably written in the year 70 and the 
gospel about 90 or 95. 

The question then arises whether John’s 
gospel is good history or not, since it 
differs so much from the other three gospels, 
having another material in the narrative 
parts and both a different form and differ- 
ent subjects in the discourses, opening to us 
a loftier realm of thought. If it is an ideal 
composition, based on old matter, with a 
doctrinal name, it cannot be from the 
apostle. If, on the other hand, it has inde 
pendent historical memoirs, now suplement- 
ing and now correcting the older tradition, 
it must be from an eye-witness, and that 
eye-witness can, according to itself and 
according to tradition, be no one but the 
Apostle John. The evangelist added to the 
synoptic gospels and corrected them of 
good right. Itis too often forgotten that 
the frame of the synoptic gospels is drawn 
from Mark, who was not an eye-witness. 
At the same time Weiss does not insist that 
John’s memory did not here and there fail 
him. In regard to the discoveries, it should 
never be forgotten that the gospels in general, 
as tradition was, are more concerned about 
the thought than about Jesus’s exact words. 
Jesus spoke Aramaic, John wrote Greek. 
Using asa historical basis the fragments in his 
memory, John weaves living pictures from 
them, in order to present the eternal divine 
word incarnate in Jesus Christ, and that in 
opposition to the growing gnosticism. 

Herewith we have disposed of the de- 
tailed questions bearing upon the separate 
gospels. The next four chapters‘ take up 
some important general considerations: 
viii, Eye Witness and Tradition; ix, Le- 
gend and Myth; x, Fiction and Truth; 
xi, Tendency and Criticism. Space forbids 
that we more than glance at these. 

Chapter viii, Hye Witness and Tradition. 
—The discipline of Jesus prevented too 
great wildness of phantasy upon the part of 
his immediate disciples in relating his life 
and the non-fulfillment of their first wild 
hopes tended also to sober their minds. Cer- 
tain traits, the most important ones, fixed 
themselves more and more distinctly in the 
minds of the eye-witnesses, as they related 
and re-related what they had seen and 
heard. As for the words of Jesus, there 
was no literal fixing of them; they could 
not be exactly remembered, and, besides, 
his words were Aramaic and they served 
the purpose of teaching; the sense was, 
however, preserved and the discourses are 
not mere creations of the evangelist’s brain, 
like the speeches of classical heroes. The 
reshaping of the discourses reaches its high- 
est point in John. Tradition never repeats 
precise words; it shapes and adorns, but 
it presses and develops that which was most 
striking in what it received. It should be 


remembered that the tradition, as fixed in 
the gospels, still had to endure the correc- 
tions of eye-witnesses. 


merey and love. Strauss confused legend 
with fiction. As for myth, a pure myth is 
here impossible, unless, with Bruno Bauer, 
we deny that Jesus existed in history. Dr. 
Weiss develops most carefully the distine- 
tion between legend and myth—the one 
shaping, the other creating—and shows that 
the evangelical accounts are too plain and 
simple for myths. The miracles are not be- 
yond the miracles of prophets; and as for 
the eternal divinity of Christ and his orig- 
inal heavenly life, a historical view of the 
synoptical gospels finds no definite concep- 
tion of them in these three books. The 


| Messianic idea was not, as Strauss imag- 


ined, strong enough to cause the formation 
of myths. 

Chapter 2, Fiction and Truth.—In 
spite of the efforts of the Tubingen School 
to prove the gospels a fiction, the operation 
has not thus far been successful. Like 
legend, fiction needs time before it can 
seize upon a historical appearance as a sub- 


| ject for free composition, and the later con- 





cessions of critics place the gospels at a date 
too early to permit such fictitious use of the 
name of Jesus; fiction developed afterward 
in the apocryphal gospels, which lack all 
natural surroundings of time and place. 

Chapter xi, Tendency and Criticism.—The 
Tubingen School thought that the fiction of 
the gospels was bent upon upholding cer- 
tain party views, that each gospel had a 
definite tendency or doctrinal aim. It is 
true that they themselves could not carry 
out this charge with any great success in 
regard to the synoptical gospels and were 
compelled to yield many a point touching 
them. They made up for this, nevertheless, 
by representation of the character of John’s 
gospel. Dr. Weiss shows how the theory 
throughout fails to fit the facts and how 
clearly the original shape of Christ’s dis- 
courses is distinguishable from the Johan- 
nean coloring. 

In chapter xii, The Historical Represent- 
ation of the Life of Jesus, the author dis- 
plays his conception of his task as a Chris- 
tian historian. As for miracles, Jesus is the 
chief miracle, and the miracle of his person 
does depend upon his having been miracu- 
lously conceived. Moreover, the gospels are 
full of miracles which no art can explain 
away. Yet the accounts of the miracles are 


| to be carefully examined, each for itself.. 





The chronology of the life of Jesus is given 
vy his words and discourses, and the real 
task of the historian is to show the connec- 
tion of each word and deed with the past. 
Herewith we have reached the end of the 
first book, the Sources, and in our next we 
enter upon the Preparation, the earlier 


career of Jesus. 
neces a a 


ANOTHER WEST-EAST DIVAN.* 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Tue first specimen of Eastern poetry in 
the English language with which I am 
acquainted was sent in a letter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s to Pope, in April, 1717. 
It wasa copy of verses from the Turkish and 
was addressed by its reputed author, Ibra- 
him Pasha, to the eldest daughter of Acmet 
III, his contracted wife, whom he was not 
yet permitted to see without witnesses, 
though she had gone home to his house. 
‘*He isa man of wit and learning,” Lady 
Mary wrote, ‘‘and whether or no he is 
capable of writing good verse, on such an 
occasion, he would not want the assistance 
of the best poets in the empire.” As I am 
not writing the history of West-East Divans, 
I shall only say of this piece that it pre- 
served the sense and spirit of its original in 
a fashion that must have seemed barbaric to 
the polished translator of the Iliad. ‘It is 
avery pretty poem, Mr. Pope,” said the 
great Bentley, ‘but you must not call it 
Homer.” 


* PEARLS OF THE Fara ; or, Islam's Rosary. Being 
the ninety-nine beautiful names of Allah. With com- 
ments in verse from various Oriental sdurees. By ED- 
WIN ARwotp, C. 8. L, pp. 38. Bostom: Roberts 
Brothers. 1883, ? 
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If anything other than the Orientalism by 
which she was surrounded when she 
penned this letter led Lady Mary to procure 
he poem, of which she sent a translation 
to Pope, it was probably Galland’s French 
paraphrase of ‘‘The Thousand and One 
Nights,” which the lovers of Polite Litera- 
ture, as it was then called, were reading | 
throughout Europe, and which, rendered | 
into other European tongues, has not yet 

lost its vogue. It was as good a rendering 

us could have been expected at the begin- 

ning of the eighteenth century; quite as 

good of its kind as Pope’s Homer or 

Dryden’s Virgil. Careful students of 

English letters will readily recall various 

forms of Orientalism therein at this period, 

one being the famous ‘ Vision of Mirza,” in 

The Spectator, another ‘‘The Hermit” of 

Parnell (which he found in some collection | 
like the Gesta Romanorum, if not the Gesta 
Romanorum itself), and a third the ‘* Persian 
Eclogues” of Collins, which are about as 
absurd as the ‘ Pastorals” of Pope and 
Philips. To a later date, if my memory is 
not at fault, belongs the once incomparable 
‘‘Rasselas,” of Dr. Johnson, and to a still 
later one the various Orientalities of Mr., 
afterward Sir William Jones, who was not 
entirely ignorant of the languages that he 
professed to translate from. Measured by 
the standards of to-day, he was proficient, 
rather than profound; the word elegant de- 
scribes his knowledge and his work. He 
paraphrased what he called a ‘* Chinese Ode” 
anda ‘Turkish Ode”; he Latinized Odes | 
‘* Sinica,” ‘‘ Persica,” and ‘ Arabica”; and 

he wrote some eight or ten Hindu Hymns, 

which he, no doubt, thought were inspired | 
by his Sanskrit studies. Everything that 

we now know to be characteristic of the | 
East, everything that differentiates the | 
East from the West is absent from his 
fluent pages. His most successful render- 
ing, which he entitled a ‘‘ Persian Song of 
Hafiz,” is no more like Hafiz than it is like 
Moore, or his early alter ego, Little. It is re- 
membered, however, for one good line, 
which, by the way, is not in the original: 





“Orient pearls at random strung.” 


It was not, I think, in England, but in 
Germany, that the true Spirit of the Orient 
was first felt as an influence and as a perma- 
nent element in Literature, in the last quar- 
ter of the last century in Lessing’s *‘ Nathan 
the Wise,” in the first quarter of the present 
century in Von Hammer's Eastern Trans- 
lations, notably his translation of Hafiz, of 
which Goethe thought so highly, in Goethe's 
‘*West-Eastern Divan,” apd, a little later, 
in Rickert’s ‘‘ Wisdom of the Brahmin.” If 
there is anything in English literature dur- 
ing this period which can be said in any 
sense to resemble these productions, I have 
never seen it and I do not believe that it 
exists. What the English mind failed to 
find in the Orient in the days of Collins 
and Johnson and Sir William Jones, it 
equally failed to find in the days of Byron 
and Moore, who perceived only the super- 
ficies—Byron in ‘‘The Giaour?’ and ‘‘ The 
Bride of Abydos” and Moore in “ Lalla 
Rook.” The East of the bazar and the 
harem is one thing; the East of Mohammed, 
of Buddha, of Zoroaster is another and a 
very different thing. It is the home of 
mysticism and asceticism, the birthplace of 
religions, the cradle of the race itself. 

We are, at last, admitted into the primi- 
tive, the generative, East, the admirers 
of Mr. Edwin Arnold declare, and it is he 
who has admitted us there. That we are 
free in that dim Old World now we own; 
but we deny that our freedom there is at all 
due to Mr. Arnold or his poetry. The genius 
of Emerson made us at home there thirty- 
six years ago, when he published his 
“Saadi” and his two translations from 
Hafiz; 
comed us kindly there, forty years ago, 
when he published his ‘Poems from 


Eastern Sources”; and Leigh Hunt, who | 


must have preceded both in his ‘‘ Abou 
Ben-Adhem”—we can never repay that 
delightful poet for taking his own from 
the D'Herbelot and the Talmud. As there 
Were great men before Agamemnon, s0 
there were great West-Eastern poets in 


the genius of Dean Trench wel- | 


poet of the East than any of his melodious 
contemporaries; better prepared, that is, in 
that he is familiar with the portion of it 
which is embraced in India. He has been 
principal of the Government Sanskrit Col- 
lege at Poona; he has translated ‘‘ The 
Hitopadesa,” with vocabulary in Sanskrit, 
English, and Marathi; he has written sev- 
eral prose works that touch upon Eastern 
matters, among others one upon education 
in India; and, lastly, within the last seven 
years, he has written three different volumes 
of verse, an ‘Oriental Trilogy,” in which 
he has striven to interest us in Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Mohammedanism: first, 
‘‘The Indian Song of Songs”; second, 
“The Light of Asia”; and, third, 
Pearls of the Faith,” 
atrandom strung. Of the first two we shall 


Mr. Arnoldis better prepared to be the | 


‘““The | 
which are very much | 


not speak, further than to say that ‘‘The 


Light of Asia” is more readable than ‘‘The 
Indian Song of Songs,” and that the interest 
which it possesses is such as to entitle it to 
our human, as well as our ethical sympathy. 
As a narrative poem it has considerable 
merit. 

The opening paragraph of Mr. Arnold’s 
preface states the intention of his book. 
‘It isthe custom of many pious Moslems 
to employ in their devotions a three-stringed 
chaplet, each string containing thirty-three 
beads, and each bead representing one of 
the ‘ninety-nine beautiful names of Allah,’ 
whenever this among other religious uses 
is made of it. The Koran bids them ‘ cel- 
ebrate Allah with an abundant celebration,’ 
and on certain occasions, such as during the 
intervals of the Tarawih night service in 
Ramadhan, the Faithful pass these ninety- 
nine beads of the rosary through their 
fingers, repeating with each ‘Name of God,’ 
an ejaculation of praise and worship. Such 
an exercise is called Tikr, or ‘ remembrance,’ 
and the rosary, Masba’hah.” Mr. Arnold 
enumerates these ‘* beautiful names,” and, 


from the point of view of an Indian 
Mohammedan, illustrates each from some 
legend, tradition, record, or comment, 


drawn from diverse Oriental sources, occa- 
sionally paraphrasing from the text of the 
Koran any particular passage containing 
the Sacred Title or 
it. This is what he has sought to do, and 


what he has done as wellas he could, though | 


not, we are persuaded, as well as he might 


have done if he had taken more time (it was | 
during a brief summer | 


written, he says, 
rest from politics and with no library near 
at hand for reference), and had been a bet- 
ter poet than he is, if he can be said to be a 
poet, in spite of his forty years’ practice in 
verse. To begin with Mr. Arnold's para- 


phrases from the Koran, let us see whether | 


they are as close as possible (he, at least, 
promises that) or whether they are loose and 
slovenly. Here is his fifty-eighth illustration 
of a Divine Name (Ah Muhsi), ** The 
Accountant.” 


“ When earth shall quake with quakinz, 
And cast her burden forth 
Of corpses—and live men 
Shall ask, with terror shaking, 
What aileth Earth ?’ that day, 
She shall reply, and say 
That which her Lord commands : 
And men shall come in bands, 
This side and that side, ranged to show 
Their works and the account to know, 
And he that wrought of good a red ant's weight 
Shall see it writ ; 
And who did evil, aye! as the skin of a date 
Shall witness it.” 


And here is the original, as translated by 
that excellent Arabic scholar, Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole, from the ninety-ninth sura or 
chapter of the Koran: 


“ When the earth shall quake with her quaking, 

And when the earth hath cast forth her burdens, 

And man shall say ‘ What afleth her 7’ 

On that day she shafi tel) out her tidings, 

Because thy Lord doth inspire her. 

On that day shall men come in companies to 
behold their works. 

And whosoever hath wrought an ant’s weight of 
good shall behold it, 

And whosoever hath wrought an ant’s weight of 
evi) shall behold it.” 


| Here is a portion of another of Mr. Arnold’s 


close paraphrases : 


| “ But sweet for him who was faithful, and feared the 


And softly the streamlets warble and lightly the 
fountains rain : 
Which bounty of his Lord will he deny? 


And the frait of the Golden Gardens swings deli- 
cate, near to reach. 


Where they rest on their "broidered couches, hear- | 


ing delightful speech : 
Which bounty of his Lord will they deny? 


Therein are the shy-faced maidens, refraining their 
night-black eyes 

From any save that glad lover whose joy is their 
Paradise : 


Which bownty of their Lord will they deny? 


From any but that glad lover, that happy lord for 
whom 
Their mouths of pear| rain kisses, thetr lips of ruby 
bloom. 
Which bownty of their Lord will they deny? 


Shall the wages of righteous doing be jess than the 
promise given? 
Nay! but by God, the Glorious, the reat shall be 
be paid in Heaven! 
Which bounty of their Lord shall they deny?” 


And here is the original from the fifty- 
fifth chapter of the Koran, or the substance 
of it; for it hardly seems worth while to 
repeat the refrain, which is: ‘‘ Then which 
of the bounties of your Lord will ye twain 
deny?” The twain being mankind and the 
jinn (or genii). 


* But for him who feareth the majesty of his Lord 

(shall be) two gardens: 

With trees branched over : 

And therein two flowing wells: 

And therein of every fruit two kinds: 

Reclining on couches with linings of brocade and 
the fruit of the gardens to their hand: 

Therein the shy-eyed maidens neither man nor 
jinn hath touched before : 

Like rubies and pearls: 

Shall the reward of good be aught but good?” 


And here is a third paraphrase, which 
ought to be the best of all, since it professes 
to represent the famous ‘‘ Throne Verse” in 
the second chapter of the Koran. 

* Allah! there is none other God but He, 
The Living God, the Self-subsistent One ; 
Weariness cometh not to Him, nor sleep ; 


And whatso is belongs to Him alone 
In heaven and Earth; who is it intercedes 





casting light upon | 


With Him, save if he please? He is aware 
What is before them, and what after them, 

And they of all His knowledge nothing share 
Save what He will vouchsafe. His throne’s founda- 

tion 

Site splendid, high above the earth and sky, 
Which to sustain gives him no meditation : 

Mightiest He is, Supreme in Majesty.” 


Asan exercise in verse that is very slov- 
enly, but perhaps it is close to the original. 
Let us see: 

‘*God! There is no God, but He the Liv- 
ing, the Steadfast. Slumber seizeth Him 
not, nor sleep. Whatsoever is in the 
| heavens, and whatsoever is in the earth, is 
| His. Who is there shall plead with Him 
| save by His leave? He knoweth what was 

before them and what shall come after 

them, and they compass not aught of His 
| knowledge but what He willeth. His 
throne overspreadeth the heavens and the 
earth, and the keeping of both is no burden 
to Him. And He is the High, the Great!” 

If the ambition of Mr. Arnold had 
| prompted him to undertake the translation 
of the most famous Ode of Anacreon, or 
Horace, with which all his cultured coun- 
trymen are supposed to be familiar, he 
would have taken more pains, I think, than 
he did with the ‘‘ Throne Verse,” of which 
he incautiously gives «a prose version, 
which, all things considered, is not so 
idiomatic as that of Mr. Stanley Lane Poole. 

There are, it seems to me, at least two 
poetic elements in Oriental Literature—the 
element of ethics, which is its Soul, and the 
element of story, which is its Body. Mr. 
Arnold is incapacitated from perceiving the 
first, though he has an uncertain grasp 
upon the last. He feels what is material, 
but he does not feel what is spiritual in 
Eastern Thought. It follows from this, 
then, that the poems in his collection which 
are based upon stories and apologues are 
better than those which are based upon 
ethics; and this, I imagine, will probably 
| be the final judgment of Mr. Arnold's fer- 
| vent admirers. He is « learned, hard- 
| headed Englishman, who wishes to exploit 





| what he knows or thinks he knows about the 


| Orient, and who writes without serious and 
| leisurely preparation. He has several poct- 
| ic gifts; but he is not, I think, a poet, for, 
| in all his work that I have seen—certainly 


| a London 


| by a swift success in Germany. 





























face of his 
England before Mr. Arnold, who is the last 4 16 tne be andere preparing, and the gates of _ throughout his Oriental Trilogy — the | 
and the least of that shining choir, singing | the Golden Abode | beautiful thought and the felicitous expres- 


hoarser songs than theirs, and playing dis- Which bounty of his Lord wilt he deny? | sion which are the body and soul of poetry 


Cordantly upon a very imperfect instru- | With ieaty, branching fruit trees are set those are conspicuous by their absence. 
Ment. Gardens twain, | New Youre Orrr 





books have, we believe, only been translated into 
English to the extent of one—the droll The 
Eleventh Commandment. The present little nov- 
elette has evidently been dashed off in a couple of 
forenoons, and from the fact that itis in one 
scene, has only three characters and two “ situa- 
tions,” besides being almost entirely written in 
dialogue, we presume the stage was uninterrupt- 
edly in the author's mind, On the readers it 
leaves the effect of a piquant one-act farce. 
(New York: William 8. Gottsberger.)}————Mrs, 
Forrester’s new novel, with its classical title, J 
Have Lived and Loved, opens in an English 


| country vicar’s sunshiny garden, and, in spite 


of the rather startling announcement of the 
first paragraph, that therein lived ‘‘the most 
beautiful woman God ever made," there is an 
idyllic flavor and quaintness about the book's 
first chapters that delude one into forgetting that 
Mrs, Forrester is Mrs. Forrester and that she is 
not given to novel writing after the atyle of Queen 
Anne's time. We do not advance very far in the 
history of Vanessa (the heroine) before we dis- 


| cover that most of its characters are rather given 


to wearing the girdle of Venus 
stays of Dame Precision. The tale becomes 
society novel of the most un- 
healthful and unequivocal type; all the worse 


than the 


| from the quiet, smooth way in which it is told. 


It abounds in wives who love not their 
husbands and have “ affinities” for other wives’s 
husbands ; platonic friendships of the Parisian 
cast, and yearnings and burnings innumerable. 
The story has, experimentum crucis, a moral. 
That moral is an old truism, which the author 
manages to convey, that there is a wide difference 
between love and passion; but the book is not 
one to be recommended to any didactic end. 
Mrs. Forrester's style is clear, though her English 
is not always good and her orthography of 
French must be after the famous “school of 
Stratteford atte Bowe.” Some of her analyses of 
emotion are prurient and one finds paragraphs 
here and there that are cither downright coarse 
or quite too unctuously descriptive to be in good 
taste. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


..From the press of William 8, Gottaberger 
we have another historic novel of the times of 
Domitian, by Ernst Eckstein, translated from the 
German by Clara Bell, Quintus Claudius : A Ro- 
mance of Imperial Rome, in two volumes, 32mo, 
The author tells us, in the preface to the first 
edition, that this story isan inspivation of the 


| Colosseum, as Gibbon long before ascribed to 


the same majestic and impressive ruin the 


| suggestion of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Empire. The story comes to us recommended 
Ita historical 
basis has been carefully studied and the plot fol- 
lows the well-known events of the career of the 
cruel and licentious emperor, Domitian. The 
author adopts substantially the plan which Pro- 
fessor Ebers has popularized, and tells his story 
straight on, and putting the historic authorities 
and discussions into foot-notes. The chapters 


| are not, however, loaded with as much erudition 


as his, and the story tells itself more naturally 
and in better literary form. The assumption of a 
persecution by Domitian is a vital point, and the 


| story, though not essentially novel in ite features, 
| is carried out with vivacity and is both picturesque 


and absorbing. It lets the reader into the corrup- 
tion of those moat corrupt days of the empire, 
while it brings to notice the first streaks of the 
new dawn approaching with Christianity. The 
interest of the romance is worked out of the inter- 
action of the old decaying and destructive life 
of the corrupt empire and the new faith just 
struggling into notice, whose later development 
the author has found himself required by the 
necessities of his story to anticipate somewhat, 


| in order to bring out the dramatic contrasts of 


thought, feeling, and purpose between the new 
faith and the current skepticism. The author 
has evidently embraced the opinion that, in fol- 
lowing out lines like these, he is writing also the 
spiritual history of his own times, and fallen 
into some perceptible temptation to read the 
Roman world by what he imputes wo the 19th 
century. It is on this resemblance that he basis 
his book, and in it he finds the living interest 
| on which he relies, This fundamental assump- 
tion gives a tendency to the book against which 
we should raise objections on historical grounds 
and as a represention of the present condition of 
religions opinion. 


} 
| 
| ....The industry and resolution of our great 
| 
! 


democratic historian, Mr. Bancroft, has a strik- 
ing illustration in the extensive revision of his 
| Magnum opus, the History of the United States of 
| Amertoa from the Discovery of the Continent 
| (Vol, i, 8v0, pp. xxii, 619, D. Appleton & Co.), in 

J, | which we observe, curiously enough, the nase of 
the nation is for the first time correctly given on 
_ the title-page. The extent and thoroughness of 
this revision would hardly be guessed without 
| comparing the editions side by side. The con- 
| densation of the text amounts to something ovey 


12 (76) 


one-third of the previous edition. 
been very considerable recasting of the text. At 
the very outset the brief allusions to early Ice- 
landic voyages to and explorations of the Ameri- 
can coast are expunged, and a dissertation on the 
Aristotelian theory of the earth and its influ- 
ence in bringing Columbus to his conclusions, 
takes their place; a change which is hardly 
in the direction to be expected, not, certainly, 
when the late attitude of scholars to the Ice- 
landic explorations is taken into consideration. 
In comparing the editions, we find a consider- 
able amount of new and important matter intro- 
duced throughout the whole volume. The style 
of the new edition preserves the antithetic points 
of ite predecessors, but has been drawn in con- 
siderably as to fullness of statement. There is 
introduced, for example (p. 254), a condensed 
characterization of Roger Williams, 
passes the previous notices, in that it sets his 


There has also 





which sur- | 


fame upon broad, comparative grounds. The 


most important changes we have observed relate to | 


the colonization of Maryland, which has not only 
been rewritten, but, for the first time in this 


work, brings out prominently the important point | 
that the far larger number of the emigrants colo- 


nizing the state were Protestants, and makes 
other alterations of considerable importance. 
On the whole, our examination of the new vol- 
ume leads us to believe that the thought of the 
historian loses nothing by the abbreviation of the 
text. A closer and later approximation to the 
best results of scholarship and criticism is 
reached. The public gains by its more compact 
brevity and in amount of matter, and in economy 
of time and money. 


.. The readers of the Louisville Courier and 
acquaintances of Mr. Henry Watterson will be 
prepared in advance for the fun and character- 
istic humor which enriches his recent volume of 
Oddities in Southern Life and Character. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) It should go in a set with 
“Uncle Remus” and “In the Brush,” though it 
is wholly distinct from them, notwithstanding 
the extracts it contains from the former. It is 
compiled by the editor of choice selections from 
the ephemeral, humorous literature of the South- 
west. We not only agree with him that they 
should not be allowed to perish ; but, that if he 
has anything a4 good left over, it should be put 
into a more accessible form than that of a news- 
paper file, The wit of these stories varies with 
the section, not of which they are told, but where 
they were invented, Southern story-tellers run 
back to Georgia as naturally as their Northern 
brethren do to Abraham Lincoln. Yet, it would 
be hard for one acquainted with the South to 
locate many of the amusing tales and the yet 
more amusing characters of this volume out of 
the border states or the Southwest. Others of 
them declare as distinctly their origin among 
the older states of the Atlantic Coast. They do 
not admit of brief quotation. Their fan lies in 
characters which are amusing as compounds of 
oddities, or in some droll history, which requires 
to be spun out into a tale, Yet they are laughter 
compelling in all their parts, though a few hold 
hack the point for a final burst at the end. Some 
of them we recognize as having gone the rounds, 
with applause; but they are good for another 
round, We only wish that we could find space 
to entertain our readers with a few extracts. The 
doggerel can hardly be called a dialect. It is not 
consistent with itself and has no other character 
than that of the rude speech of a lot of un- 
educated, rough, and careless people, like that of 
Bret Harte’s miners. It is interesting as the 
private and individual way each person in the 
colloquy has of expressing himself in a state of 
society where, whether any one thinks for him- 
self or not, he values his own opinions and has 
invented a grammar of his own to express them. 


..The readers of Tux INDEPENDENT wil 
remember the remarkably well-informed views of 
Irish affairs contributed to our columns by Pro- 
fessor David Bennett King, of Lafayette College, 
and be glad to see the 12mo of 471 pages (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) in which the whole subject is 
thoroughly reviewed—The Irish Question, Mr. 
King took the surest means of acquainting him- 
self with the facts and phases of this troublesome 
question by studying it on the ground. He spenta 
considerable part of the exciting year 1881 in the 
country, on foot, among the people, riding over 
the country in a jaunting-car and visiting every 
part of the island where anything was to be 
learned. He listened to the Irish debates in Par- 
liament at London ; conversed with the Irish and 
the English leaders ; collected the documents of 
the whole agitation, and has presented the matter 
in as luminous and conclusive a volume as the 
confused and tangled history will permit to be 
written. He does not go so far back into the 
hopeless intricacies of previous centuries for his 
start as to discourage his readers and wreck him- 
self ; but begins with what he found existing, and 
gives a full and intelligible account of the recent 
agitations, and the recent legislation, and of the 
aims of the leaders on both sides. One-third of 
the volume is devoted to an ample and thor- 
oughly admirable appendix, where may be found 
the most important documents relating to the his- 
tory. Professor King wisely refrains from a sum- 
mary conclusion ; but the facts and documents 





HE INDEPENDENT. 


all point one way and show up the confused 
and contradictory views of the Irish leaders and 
prove that Ireland is far better able to state her 
grievances than to get rid of them, and that there 
is good reason for the English conviction that the 
Irish agitation is at bottom disloyal to the Brit- 
ish crown. Mr. King’s report is, on the whole, 
more hopeful than we expected to findit. He 
discovers much conservative and law-abiding 
sentiment in the Green Isle, and believes that its 
affairs are now directed with an intelligence 
and honesty which are already recognized by the 
people and will in the end unite and tranquilize 
them. 

.- The second volume in the tastefully bound 
and admirably printed ‘‘ Kaaterskill Series” (New 
York: G. W. Harlan & Co.), is Mr. Charles M. 
Clay's, The Modern Hagar—in two very thick 
volumes. At first sight the book attracts, and a 
running glance through it discovers so many 
original thoughts and well-expressed paragraphs 


| far better use of space. 


that the reader feels confident of entertainment. | 


But when in the first three lines he is referred 
to a preceding novel by the same author for 
the date of the tale; when, a page or so later, 
he finds that to intelligently comprehend the 
dramatis personae, « wearisomely accurate 
knowledge or recollection of the actors, facts, and 
incidents of that same earlier story, is abso- 
lutely necessary—his resentment mounts apace. 
The beginning of the novel strongly suggests 
the first scene of some somber play to which the 
audience give a forced and fatiguing attention, 
wondering all the while how much of what they 
hear is [actually desirable to heed and what 
performers are supernumeraries. One does not 
wish to read sequels after this sort. Mr. Clay 
thus sets out with a literary mistake, and makes it 
the more unpardonable by the heterogeneous way 
in which one character after another is slipped 
in his scene without introduction, in an exceed- 
ingly obscure and crowded fashion. 
terly impossible (independent of ‘ Baby of Rue”) 


| country life. 


It is thus ut- 
| yond any other and will be to all who have much 


to get any tolerable guess at the involved and | 


turgid plot of the novel until it is half-read. 
There is some good writing in it, but the style 
is, for the most part, pompous, the sentences 
formal, and the whole development unpardonably 
prosy and wordy. Mr. Clay, in fact, and not his 


story, nor his materials, is his own worst and | 


quite triumphant enemy. We 
great disappoinetment in a work of fiction of 
which we had entertained no unflattering hopes. 
.-Maple Range: a Frontier Romance, by 
Mrs. Edna A. Barnard (Henry A, Sumner & Co., 


The first two hundred pages of the volume, de- 
scriptive of family life in Michigan during the 
unsettled days of the great Northwest, are 
fairly graphic and of decided interest. They are 
evidently the records of an eye witness. The 
after portions of the book, in which the Civil War 
plays a prominent part, are more conventional 
and crude, The working-out of the plot is 
tedious and uses too many words, by far. The 
writer's style is often stilted, her characters per- 
sist in talking with an uncolloquial elaborateness, 
and her sentences over-long. As an example, see 
page 43, where a boy of fifteen exclaims: ‘ Cer- 
tainly, Father! It will take longer journeys; I 
hope to obliterate the instincts of good training. 
My mother tanght me never to involve present 
company in praise or censure. Her lessons are 
indelible!" The pictures of life in the Michigan 
settlement save the book. 

.-It is a sufficient notice of Ignatius Don- 
nelly’s Ragnarok: The Ageof Fite and Gravel 
(Appleton & Co.), to say that it proposes to ex- 
plain the Drift Age by the earth’s contact with a 
comet which brought down on the heads of the 
highly civilized, dense population of the globe 
immense masses of sand, gravel, fire, water, and 
destroyed all of them who were not fortunate 
enough to reach betimes a convenient cave. How 
it was that the thin substance of a comet was 


| ploys eighty clerks. The Library circulates 6,000 


| Mr. B, T. Stevens bas given into the hands of 


| has lately purchased.—-——-The Messrs. Cassell, 
| Petter & Galpin announce for early issuing, 


able to throw down such enormous masses of | 
stone, sand, and water does not appear, nor how | 


the skulls of these highly civilized inhabitants in 
the caves got petrified in such low typical shape. 
The author is able to identify and present to the 
credulity of his readers a “cavern hymn,” 
wonderfully preserved by Aztec priests, together 
with a large variety of other marvels, not often 
heard of in “ our philosophy,” together with some 


glimpses of the Bible read by the light of a | 


comet, 

..We have in the Autobiography of Luther 
Lee, D.D., (Phillips & Hunt, New York) a very 
entertaining book. Tho autbor’s memory extends 


| the first edition. 


over seventy years of the history of the Methodist | 


Episcopal Church, of whose ministry he has been 
& prominent member. He rose, as many typical 
Methodist ministers have risen, without early ad- 


vantages, without the aid of college or theolog- | 
ical seminary, and became a useful preacher and | 
especially a firm anti-slavery advocate in the days | 


when the policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
opposed agitation of the subject. He was concerned 
in the secession which established the Ameri- 
can Wesleyan Connection on an anti-slavery basis 
and was the leading character in that body. After 
the close of the war, he returned to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Many interesting incidents 
of a usefal and active life are given, besides the 
valuable chapters on the anti-slavery contest. 


| home for men of letters, librarians, and printers | 
confess to our | | 


: : : | is wintering in Nice, doing most of his work in 
Chicago), is a thick and well-gotten-up book. | 


..Thomas W. Knox’s Pocket Guide for 
Europe (Chas. T. Dillingham) is a series of 
connected sketches of travel which a traveler 
might find it to his advantage to read as he flies | 
over the country ; but he cannot depend on them | 
for necessary information, beyond the most 
cursory review. They require to be condensed 
and to be crowded with vastly more naked in- 
formation without rhetoric. There should be 
no room, for example, in a well-packed and prop- 
erly constructed pocket-guide for such jocular 
trifling as we find in the description of Cologne, 
p. 109 and elsewhere. The vigorous parsimony 
of Baedeker or of Gesell-Fels would have made a 
We suspect that the hint 
given by the author in the preface explains his | 
book and that he 


“For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight.” 

... Miss Richards’s Boy, and other Stories, by 
Marietta Holley, the author of ‘Josiah Allen’s | 
Wife’s Books,” is published by the American 
Publishing Company, Hartford, with illustrations 
by True Williams. The volume is a good, thick, 
square-shaped octavo, well gotten upon good | 
paper, and containing seventeen stories of simple 
The tone of the stories is high and 
pure. There is, perhaps, too much of sentiment 
and sensation in them for the best taste, and 
they do not display original imaginative power. 
The illustrations indicate an artist capable of 
better work than is contained in this volume. 


..Pseudonyms of Authors, Including Anon- 
yms and Initialisms, edited by a well-seasoned 
and enthusiastic bibliopole, John Edward Haynes, 
of this city, is also published by him. It con- 
tains over 4,200 literary pseudonyms of various 
kinds, well arranged to give the real name when 
possible and dates of birth and death in the case 
of authors deceased. The need of such a book 
has been long felt, and partially met by temporary 
catalogues. Mr. Haynes’s collection is far be- 


to do with current and recent literature a book 
of daily interest and usefulness. 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue late William Galignani left a tract of land 
and a large fund to be utilized in establishing a 


over sixty years of age. The home will accom- 
modate fifty inmates, who are to pay about one 
hundred dollars a year, and another fifty, who 
will be received gratis.—-—-Frank R. Stockton 


a room in the Tower of Bellanda..——The fam- | 
ous London Circulating Library, conducted by 
Mudie, occupies eight adjoining houses and em- 


copies of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews 
alone; and other periodicals also by the thou- 
sand, Not long ago it had in circulation 2,400 
copies of Macaulay's History of England, 2,000 
of Livingston’s Travels, and 2,500 of Enoch 
Arden,———-The whole name of the author of 
Vice- Versé is F. Anstey Guthrie. Report says he 
sould his manuscript for ten pounds.——— 
Canon Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity 
has attained its twentieth thousand. ——— | 





Minister Lowell the fine collection of Franklin 
books and manuscripts which our Government 


Choice Dishes at Small Cost; Cutting Tools 
Worked by Hand and Machine, by Robert H. 
Smith; The Story of English Literature, by 
Anna Buckley ; and the Rev. Dr. P. Humphrey’s 
Commentary on the Revised Version of The New 


Testament.- -Our Continent has altered its | 
title to The Continent.———Mr. Charles A. | 
Barnard has decided to devote all his attention 
to juvenile fiction after this.———Messrs. 


Roberts Brothers, the Boston publishers, re- 
ceived, recently, an order from a London house | 
for five hundred copies of their Imaginary Con- | 
versations, It seems that the book has not been | 
procurable in England except by purchasing a | 
complete edition of Landor’s works,———Miss 
Braddon’s new serial novel has been secured for 
Harper's Weekly, simultaneously with its appear- 
ance on the other side of the water.---_—Mr. Wil- | 
liam Sharp’s Dante Gabriel Rossetti: a Record 
and Study is ready, from Macmillan. It contains 
an illustration by the painter and poet himself, 
We would, in passing, suggest to those who have 
purchased the new and complete edition of Ros- 
setti, a careful comparison of their volumes with 
Many important omissions and 
changes ‘are noticeable.———Moses King, the | 
Cambridge publisher, is about to issue, in book | 
form, the course of lectures delivered at the | 
Cambridge Summer School of Philosophy in | 
1882, The Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
lost 55,000 volumes by the recent fire ina Four- 
teenth Street bindery.——— Whist, or Bumble- 
puppy isa new work on whist about to be re- | 
printed in this country. The noble sugges- | 
| 
} 








tions conveyed in the papers, “The Christian 
League of Connecticut,” by Rev. Washington 
Giadden, nuw appearing in The Century, are | 
already noted by the Chrisian Union as | 
doing good work. It states that “the | 
ministers of the city of Paris, Texas, 
were invited to the parsonage of the First Cum- 
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berland Presbyterian Church, a few evenings 
back, for the purpose of organizing a club 
similar to that of New Albion. The constitution 
was adopted without any change, the following 
churches entering into the organization most 
heartily: Methodist Episcopal, South; Baptist, 
Christian, Congregational, Episcopal, Old School 
Presbyterian, and First Cumberland Presby- 
terian.”---Mr. John G. Whittier is annoyed 
by the absurd rumor that he is writing a play. 
It is about the last thing of which Mr. Whittier 
would be suspected.- The original mann- 
script of “Home, Sweet Home” is in the posses- 
sion of a lady residing in Athens, Georgia.- 
Punch thus addresses Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, on learning of his retirement from the 
profexsorship of anatomy at Harvard : 

“Your health, dear Autocrat! 

owns 
Your instrument the lyre; and not the ‘ bones,’ 
Yet hear our wishes ; trust they are not cold ones, 
That though you give up bones you may make old 
ones.” 


All England 


The great Shakespearean collection of Mr. 

E. H. Thompson, has been published by James 
MeMillan, of Detroit, for presentation to the 
Michigan University.- ~The eccentric doings 
of the Salvation Army in Paris will be satirized 
by Daudet in his new novel, ‘ LZ’ Hvangeliste.” 
—The late Thurlow Weed left only the first 
volume of his autobiography complete. All the 
rest is fragmentary.- —At the risk of the 
reader’s disapproval we quote Miss Louise M. 
Alcott’s amusing and yet pathetic little descrip- 
tion of an important event in her literary career : 


“One of the memorial moments of my life,” she 
adds, “is that in which, as I trudged to school on a 
wintry day, my eyes fell upon a large yellow poster 
with these delicious words: ‘ Bertha,’ a new tale, by 
the author of ‘The Rival Prima Donnas,’ will appear 
in The Saturday Evening Gazette. I was late; it was 
bitter cold; people jostled me ; I was morta!ly afraid I 
should be recognized; but there I stood, feasting my 
eyes on the fascinating poster, and saying proudly to 
myself, in the words of the great Vincent Crummels: 
‘ This, this isfame!’ That day my pupils had an in- 
dulgent teacher; for , while they struggled with their 
pot-hooks, I was writing immortal works, and when 
they droned out the multiplication table I was count- 
ing up the noble fortune my pen was to earn for me 
in the dim, delightful future. That afternoon my 
sisters made a pilgrimage to behold this famous 
placard, and, finding it torn by the wind, boldly stole 


it, and came home to wave it like a triumphal banner 
in the bosom of the excited family. The tattered 
paper sti:il exists, folded away with other relics of 
those early days. ‘so hard an yet so sweet, when 
the first small victories were won and the enthusi- 
asm of youth lent romance to life’s drudgery.” 


BOOKS oF “THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the Senttienne variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, eic., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


- The most ot justly iaenaiidiil effort wi modern | 


periodical literature.” —BEL¥As8T (IRELAND) NEws. 


THE MIDWINTER 


(February) 


CENTURY. 


Notable among the contents of this specially 
attractive number are the opening chapters of 


A WOMAN’S REASON. 
A New Novel by W. D. Howells. 
Aun international story, dealing with the problem 


of self-help among women. The illustrated fea- 
tures of the issue include a descriptive paper on 


** AMERICAN ETCHERS,”’ 


by Mra. 
of the work of leading American etchers (six- 
teen pictures) ; ‘‘ Artists’ Models in New York,” 
illustrated by Blum, Burns, Inness, Jr., and 
others; a biographic al paper on FREDERICK 
LocKER, illustrated after drawings by Du Mau- 
rier, Millais, Kate Greenaway, and others; ‘‘My 
Adventures in Zuiii,” by Frank H. CusHine ; an 
historical paper by George W. C ABLE, on “‘ The 
Creoles in the American Revolution.” 
by Pennell ; a biographical sketch of 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 


by 8. 8S. Conant, with frontispiece 
graved by Cole; and a continuation of the love 
story of mining life, ‘‘ The Led-Horse Claim,” by 
Mrs. Mary Hatiock Foorr. The unillnstrated 
features of the number include a powerful essay 
on “The Jewish Problem,” by Miss Emma Laza- 
RUS; & humorous story, “The Spectral Mort- 
gage,” * by Frank R. Stockton; ‘ Features of 
the New Northwest,” by E. V. SMALLEy, etc., 
etc.; poems by STEDMAN, STODDARD, JoOAQuIN 
MILLER, and others; and Departments of great 
interest. Bric-’-Brac contains a capital parody 
on Swinburne, by HELEN Gray Cone. 

Price 35 cents ; $4.00 a year. 

$3.00 will pay for a nine-months’ subscription, 
beginning with this number, and including all of 
W. D. Hovwells’s novel. For 21.00 we send the 
three back numbers already issued in this rolume, 
containing first chapters of “A Led-Horse 
Claim” and that remarkable series of papers, 
“‘ The Christian League of Connecticut,” complete. 

All dealers sell numbers and take subscriptions, 
or remittances may be made direct to 

Tue CENTURY CO., New York, 


The Best Botany for Stwients and Amateurs is 


DR. 4. WOOD'S 


Botanist and Florist, 


Including a Complete Descriptive 


Flora. 
Price, og $2.00, 
Attention is also invited to 
WOOD'S PLANT BECOSD. for onaly zing and record- 
pecimens ss hered. 60 cents, 
Ww soo 2 Bo: chk APPARA TUS. Complete out- 
tit—viz. : a. Trowel, etc. $3.00, 
FLORA OF NEW JERSEY (Willis). $1.00, 
py aT OUTHERN BOTANY. $1.00. 
STEELE’S BOTANY (14 weeks’ course). $1.25. 





A. &%. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 

Takea postal card, ad- 
dress it to THe WEEKLY 
Press, Philad’a,ask fora 
specimen and premium 


list of popular books. | 


You will be pleased. 


F.ALMIL yYy 
GRADED TO SUIT ALL AGES. 


Wide Awake, $2.50 a year, 25 centsa number. For 
old and young folks and all the family. 

The Pansy, weekly, 75 cents a year. 
folks from 7 to 12. 

Our Little Men and Women, $1 a year. 
huinber. For youngest readers. 

Babyland, 50 cents a year, 5 cents a number. The 
only magazine for the babies. 

Send subscriptions to your bookseller, or to the 
publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass, 
H. B. NIMS & CO., School Globes, Tror, ¥. Y. 


THE BRADSTREET PRESS 


AND BINDERY. 
THE BRADSTREET CO., Proprietors, 
279, 281, 283 Broadway, New York. 


FINE BINDING IN LEATHER. 


We offer the services of the Best Artists and guaran- 
tee first-class work. 


For young 








Van RENSSELAER, with reproductions | 


illustrated | 


portrait en- | 


 NAGAZINES | 


10 cents a | 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 393) 


FOR FEBRUARY 


CONTAINS: 


The Frozen Fountain. 
Frontispiece Engraving from Grorar H. BoucHTon’s 
Royal Academy Picture. 
The Wild Welsh Coast. 
By Wier Sixes. Illustrated by Harry Fenn. 
The Lecal Associations of Whittier’s 
Poems. 
| By GeorGe M. Wuirte. Illustrated. 
German Political Leaders. 
| By Professor HERBERT TUTTLE. Illustrated 


Artist Strelis in Holland.—L. 
By GeorGe H. BovuGutTon. Llustrated by BouGHTon 
aud ABBEY 
Our Birds and their Poets. s 
By Pui. RoBINsoN. 


Maryland and the Far South in the Celenial 
Period. 
By JOHN FISEF. 
Serial Novels. 
FOR THE MAJOR, by Constance FENNIMORE WOOL 
son. Illustrated by FrzperRicks. 
| SHANDON BELLS. By Wietiam Brack. 
ted by WILLIAM SMALL. 


lilustra 


Shert Stories. 
THE SEQUEL TO AN OLD ROMANCE. By ERNEST 
INGERSOLL. 
SUGENIE’S FETE-DAY. By A WorKING-GIRL 
Poems. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, JULIA ©. 
and M. V. Moorr. 


R. Dorr, 
| Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The Winter Gayeties of the Metropolis.—Tennyson's 


New Drama.—Mrs. Child's Letters.—The late An- 
thony Trollope. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editer’s Histerical Recerd. 


Editer’s Drawer. 
| Reminiscences of Thurlow Weed.—Experience of a 
Pioneer .Family.—Negro Songs and Sermons.—An 
Epitaph.—The Modern David (Lavra D. NicHors), 
Illustrated. 


-> 


| HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.. ..Per Year $4 W 


| Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to o. evo, Cloth. . 400 
Postage Pree to all subscribers in the United States or 


Canada. 


| HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to HarrgerR & BROTHERS. 
Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 Numbers, $10.00. 


¢#~ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N.Y. 
Readings and Recitations! 


1) Seat SexeCIONS 
OS No 2 [reer hate 


tains another ncxpren splendid Dee- 
ig and fimee, combining Semti- 


t, Oratory. thes, Humer, Fun. I’rice, 
Serum mailed free. Sold by Booksellers, 


who speaks vee every member of a Lyrcenm ste 
wants Something New to recite, should gett 
whole set. Gat iiccens foll list of contents free, 


_P. GARRETT & C0. 708C hestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Only Practical Work on Surveying. 
Caldwell’s Surveying, 


Lome, .. which A MAN CAN pe a es 
URVE’ 
mended ae fe Profesor mar Rutherford. of 8 of Biate Jia 
of # cents. 















L._W. BURKE & ©O., Macon, Ga. 


ZIONS HERALD. 


| THE OLDEST METHODIS1 NEWSP4A- 
PER IN THE WORLD. 
PROBABLY READ BY 50,000 PERSONS IN NEW 
ENGLAND EACH WEEK. 
For business men itis one of the best advertisang 
mediums for that territory. For particulars address 


ALONZO 8. WEED, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield *t., Boston. 








| HARPER'S WEERLY.....................  “ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR.. -_ MUR - 40 | 
The THREE above pablicetions. inte we sa lw oo 

| Any two above named. . a o 70 

| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPL E nak o 1 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, “ f 

| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, ) ° abies 

| HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

} LIBRARY (32 Numbers). . a “ - 10 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BY HENRY B. SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
CHRISTIAN ee 


Comprising, A General Introd 


ws. oi 
ea Theology. Wo. > 
arr, D.D. cology. | Edited by f Bie oak 
“ Lectures on Apologetics,” by same 
price.) 
“ Prof. Smith ¢ vepnutation as, perhaps, the foremost 
tos p theology which our country has 
produced, will, ay secure . Jor this volume a wide 
circle of readers outside of those especially interested in 
theological studies, He boldly claimed for theology the 
position of the queen of sciences and no one understood 
better than he what was meant by that claim.” 





Il. 

A NEW VOLUME—CLERICAL LIBRARY. 

OUTLINES OF SERMONS ON 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Many DrrrerRentT CLERGYMEN. 1 vol., cr. 
Svo, #1.50. 

8d EDITION OF 

OUTLINES OF SERMONS ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 1 vol., €1.50. 

This series af volumes is specially intended sor min. 
isters and students of all denominations and is meant to 
fSurnich them with stimulus and sugyestion in the various 
departments of their work. The best thoughts of the beet 
religious writers of the day ave here furnished in a con 
densed orm and at « very moderate price. 

Copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New Yerk. 


“ D: 
pest-eooms, etc., etc. Pick- -up orders solicited. Cata- 


ogue free. 
en S. CLARK, 21 Barclay Street, New Y ork. 
West’ steer Or MEDICAL JOURNALS IN U. 


- THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Clath, 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Centa, 


Owing to the continued demand for this book, we 
have been obliged to publish another edition, and 
have decided to reduce the price from 61 to 75 ¢ ‘ents. 

The author, Mr. F, B. Carpenter, had unusual facil- 
ities for knowing Mr. Lincoln in an intimate w ay and 
he hasin this volume pleasantly described it. Fresh 
interest will attach to this book from Mr. C arpenter’s 
article in a recent issue of The Century, “How Lin- 

' coln was Nominat 
Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O. Box 2787, ‘251 Broadway, New York. 
The Only Weekly Bee Paper in the World, 
THE BEE JOURNAL 
[Established in 1861}, 


Menthly *1.00 a Year, Weekly 


(invariably in advance), 
not only sustains its former excellent reputation, but 
. xcceds the expectations of its best friends, by ad 


ing prostemays ideas u 4, Bee Caltare, Abie the = the Bem 
Bees To | Homes t tn t he We ed and (gps who 


82.00 


eep beer > fake the FE JOURNAL. It ix 
niited by aot G. NEWMAN, whose reputation is 
world-wide. 

Send for a sample copy. 
Address BEE JOURNAL, Chicage, Tl. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
Cheapest Beok Store in the World. 


170,848 MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOKS AND GORGEOUS 
JUVENILE BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


HARPER’S PERIODIC ALS. 


BAREEES BACALINE, One Year... ....... 44 00 
HARPER'S Wy Y, —  otane 400 
HARPER'S B Aza Srceccsvecs 400 
HARPER'S Torn i RRP ewes: 1n 


Ct?” HARPER'S © Ht Se OGUE will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of Nine C 


HARPER & BRos.. Franklin Square, N. ¥ 
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ing. everywhere, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS, 


L 


A’New Novel by “ The Duchess.” 
PORTIA; 


OR, BY PASSIONS ROCKED. 


By the author of “ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” “ Faith 
and Unfaith,” eto. 
amo. Extra cloth, $1.95. Paper cover, 4 cents. 


p4 new novel b this, over, oppuler author, on 
uchess,"” ed e piri that hav 
enchanted Phe ers of her former boo a. 5 


IL 
A Charming Novel of Army Life on 
the Frontier. 


The Golonel’s Daughter: 


or, Winning His Spurs. 


BY CAPT. CHARLES KING, U, 8. ARMY. 
i2meo, Extra Chath, $1.50. 








The most creditable work of 
duced by an American author, Ca) 
a great success in this his, Ly wees D 


Petitetianiiy, ~ 17 U- sical Phare erat? : nee 


it is no mu 


life i; the Fate treaty ited cue ho hae 
been both actor a paint! he press 


fiction recent) 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or ay be we by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, b 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


_* 8. BA RNES & CO., Rducational onal Publishers, H. ¥. 


The Leavenworth Times 


Inducements to Advertisers! 





1.--It has 6,300 daily circulation. 

2.-It has 13,600 weekly circulation. 

3.—It is printed in the largest city in Kansas. 

4.—I ts advertising rates, considering circulation, are 
very reasonable, 

5.—It has been published without interruption ‘for 
twenty-five years. 

6.—It is the only Leavenworth paper receiving the 
morning Western Associated Press report. 

7.—It has five or more subscribersin every post-office 
and is read by the people of every city, villaye, 
avd hamlet in the State of Kansas. 

*. —It never inserts an advertisement fora man who 
is not financially responsible ; hence, you are not 
thrown into competition with humbugs end 
frauds. 

#.—Wl file it is recognized as an outspoken journal, 
fe trless and bold in the expression of its con. 
victions, it is an advocate of Republican prin- 
ciples in a tate that gives 00,000 Republican 
majority. 


Day, $5.00 per annum ; WEEKLY, $1.00 per annum, 


D. BR. ANTHONY, 


Eprror anv Proprietor, 
LEAVEN WORTH, KANSAS. 
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Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN UTAE. 


Tux beginnings of the Gospel in Utah 
Territory date from twenty-five years ago, 
or a point half way back to the year of 
Mormon oceupation. The location in Camp 
Douglas, on the bench near to and com- 
manding Salt Lake City, of several regi- 
ments of United States troops, in 1863, 
made religious services possible and com- 
paratively safe. To the Congregationalists 
belongs the honor of leading in Christian 
effort, for early in 1865, with a commission 
from the American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, the Rev. Norman McLeod made his 
advent into the city, began to preach, 
and soon after had gathered a church 
and two Sunday-schools; and within 
a year an adobe building had _ been 
erected, at a cost of #7,500, and nearly 
paid for. But Mormon opposition was most 
fierce and full of threatening slaughter. 
So much so that, in 1866, while Mr. McLeod 
was absent in the East, his Sunday-school 
superintendent, Dr. Robinson, was mur- 
dered, and it seemed best to suspend 
the work. In 1872 Mr. McLeod returned 
for aseason; but it was not until two years 
later, or when to the Rev. Walter M. Bar- 
rows was assigned the leadership, and he re 
gathered the scattered church, that solid 
progress began to be made. In 1878 Salt 
Lake Academy was founded, with Prof. Ed- 
ward Benner as principal, and so rapidly 
has it grown and such favor has it found 
that enlarged quarters became necessary, 
and a $30,000 building will soon be ready. 
In 1880 the New West Education Commi-- 
sion began to purchase school property and 
send in earnest Christian women to open 
free schools in various towns. The same 
year a church was organized in Park City, 
and the year following both church and 
school-work began to be pushed as never 
before. A ‘Utah Association” has just 
been formed, embracing two churches, 
seven ministers occupying twelve points, 
and nineteen teachers, in whose schools 
are gathered 650 children, mainly? from 
Mormon families. 

In 1867 the Episcopalians entered the 
territory, sending Bishop Tuttle to explore 
and lay foundations, for both churches and 
schools. One after another, four towns have 
been occupied and now Salt Lake City has 
two churches and two schools, and a hospi- 
tal, as well. The whole number of churches 
is five, with seven clergymen and 895 com- 
municants, and five schools, with 700 
pupils. This denomination has entered 
heartily into a scheme of comity, whereby, 
outside of the two chief cities, it is agreed 
that whoever first takes possession shall hold 
the entire field until every town In the ter- 
ritory is possessed of Christian institutions. 
And so in all Utah it has come to pass that 
Ephraim envies not Judah. Neither does 
Judah vex Ephraim 

In 1869 the Pacific Railroad was com- 
pleted and opened, and within a month 
after the last spike was driven the Presby- 
terians appeared in Corinne, in the person 
of the Rev. McMillan Hughes, and a year 
after in Salt Lake, while in 1874 the Pres. 
bytery of Utah was formed. A vigorous 
system of enlargement was soon set on foot, 
preachers and teachers were pushed north- 
ward and southward to take and hold the 
principal cities and towns, so that now this 
denomination easily distances all com- 
petitors. It has a Collegiate Institute and a 
Wahsatch Academy, and thirty-one other 
schools, with fifty-one teachers and nearly 
2,000 scholars. The number of ministers 
is eighteen, and of churches twelve, with 810 
communicants. 

The Methodists sent the Rev. G. M. 
Peirce, in 1870, as their pioneer and found- 
er, by whose efforts two churches were 
gathered, one in Corinne, the other in Sult 
Lake. Haylofts, theaters, depots, etc. 
were utilized for preaching purposes, 
Other preachers followed, and teachers, as 
well, until now this mission numbers ten 
ministers, with six churches and 189 mem- 
bers. It has also a Salt Lake Seminary and 
four other schools, with 430 scholars. 

The Roman Catholics are active in several 
towns with churches, schools, hospitals, 
etc. ; but scarcely touch the Mormon popu- 
lation. The Baptists have just made a 
beginning, by forming a church in Ogden 





last year. This summary will set forth, as 
well as figures can, the results of Christian 
effort, of which the bulk has been bestowed 
within five years. Catholic operations are 
not included. Over fifty of the principal 
cities and villages have been entered with 
church and school, oneor both. Of church- 
es twenty-seven have been formed and 
hold regular services, in which 1,070 mem- 
bers are enrolled and a large per centage 





from the followers of Joseph Smith. Or- | 


dained ministers to the number of forty- 
four occupy from one to four points each. 
There are also fifty-seven schools, with eigh 
ty-eight teachers and almost 4,000 scholars. 
at least three-fourths being Mormon by 
birth. 
land, buildings, ete. 
$300,000. 

All this progress has been made at great 
cost of toil and by desperate fighting for 
every inch gained. The real estate of the 
territory was all in the hands of Mormons, 
and the dominant church made every con- 
ceivable effort to prevent its sale for Chris 
tian uses. And opposition even to violence 
has been employed to keep away or drive 
away the representatives of American 
Christendom. The people have been warned 
on all occasions against the invasion and 
efforts of such ‘‘enemies,” and threatened 
if they should favor or give patronage. 
But a large place has been conquered. 
Progress is rapid and the outlook is most 
encouraging. Openings most inviting are 
numerous; only men and means are lacking 
for the full and speedy redemption of Utah. 


se — 


aggregates almost 


THe Pope has addressed a letter to the 
Spanish prelacy, in which he laments that the 
authority of bishops is not fittingly recognized 
in all cases, Their decisions are sometimes 
either received with impatience or controverted. 
He goes on to state the main purpose of the 
letter, which is that politics and religion ought 
not to be entirely divorced, as some contend, nor 
ought the Church to be identified with a single 
party. Men ought to be able to differ on political 
matters, and yet agree on questions concerning 
the Church. In regard to the identifying of tle 
Church with a single party, His Holiness says : 

“Bat, if it is necessary to decline this impious 
error, it is necessary, also, to avoid the contrary 
opinion of those who mix up religion with a political 
party and almost confound one with the other, to 
the point of deciding that the members of another 
party have ceased to merit the Catholic name, That 
tends to favor the irruption of political factions in 
the august domain of religion, to suppress concord 
between brethren, to open an entrance and an access 
to a crowd of fatal mcenveniences. It is, then, 
necessary to separate in opinion and in judg- 
ment the religious domain from the political 
domain, which are distinct by nature and by 
essence, Political interests are liable to 
change; but those of the Church are eternal. It is, 
algo, necessary to regard religion and all that is at- 
tached to it by a special tie, as belonging to a superior 
order. It follows that, being the sovereign good, it 
should remain intact in the vicissitudes of human 
things and even inthe changes of the state, for it 
embraces all times and all places. 

“It is, then, necessary that the partisans of 
opposing parties, even when in disagreement on all 
else, should come to an understanding to, at least, 
maintain the Catholic religion intact in the state. 
To this end, #0 noble and so necessary, all those 
who love the Catholic name should apply their 
ardor, after having made a sort of pact on this sub- 
Ject, and, in order to obtain it, to impose a little 
silence on their diverse opinions on political causes, 
to which they may accord, however, an honest and 
legitimate attention, according to their relative im- 
portance. ‘The Church does not at all condemn this 
kind of preoccupation, provided i¢ be not con- 
trary to religion or to justice ; but, far removed from 
the clamor of conflict, she applies herself to bestow 
her cares for the common interest, she embraces all 
men within her maternal) charity, and those above 
all whose faith and piety are most solid.” 


....Theenthronement of Dr. Benson as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will not take place, it is 
said, until after Easter. In his farewell to his 
diocese, the Bishop said ; 

“I believe you think it was right to accept this 
call to the primacy. I could never have thought so, 
but for the constant prayers offered far and wide 
ere it came, and for the strange concurrence of cir- 
cumstances which preceded and attended it. I con- 
sulted the chief laymen of: the county, the Earl of 
Mount Edgecumbe, Lord Lieutenant. His judgment 
was that, while it would have been wrong to ex- 
change this for any other see, however distinguished, 
I had no right to decline a leadership full of labor 
and anxiety and not wholly detaching me from the 
hope of working with and for you still. This judg- 
ment concurred with what I seemed to see right.” 
In closing, he seemed to wish that the harsh 
things said of the Non-conformists on s former 
occasion might be forgotten, and referred in these 
flattering terms to the Wesleyans: 


“ Little justice should I do to my creed or my feelings 
if 1 did not yet again, as often in the past, acknew) 
edge with love and gratitude that activity for 





Ctirlst’s sake, that open-handedriess, that kindne 


The property held in the form of | 
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toward all good works, that favor at beholding grow- 
ing activities in the Church which have been shown 
by the Wesleyans and by very many others, whe, 
nevertheless, have and use energetically organiza- 
tions of their own. Where I go, I have a noble, holy 
example before my eyes in my great predecessor, 
in the archiepiscopal see.” 


....Dr. E, de Pressensé says the two Evangel- 
ical societies of France are doing an excellent 


| and increasing home missionary work. The 
| Central and Evangelical Societies have established 


many churches in Catholic strongholds in the 


| north, center, and southwest of France : 


“The footing gained has been kept. The work of 
evangelization is being carried on assiduously and is 
extending in various directions. The evangelistic 
mission of the United Free churches is carrying on 
a similar work, with equal success, especially in the 
center and the south of France. There are very few 
departments which are not now regularly evangel- 
ized by one or other of these societies, which know 
no rivalry but that of love and of good works. The 
society, called the Home Missionary Society, devotes 
itself specially to itinerant work. Its regular repre- 
sentatives—MM. Reveillaud, Hirsch, Fourchel, and 
Bertrand—are admirable speakers, full of ze) 
and popular talent, and gather large congregations 
in the theaters and concert and ball-rooms of our 
large towns. This society also commands the occa- 
sional services of many pastors and laymen for spe- 
cial efforts. They meet everywhere with a hearty re- 
ception and find willing hearers. It cannot be denied 
that the religious question, so slightingly spoken of 
by our freethinkers, has a far stronger hold on men’s 
minds than they imagine. It may, indeed, be said 
that in France the age of Indifference to religion has 
passed away.” . 


....The parishioners of St. Paul's, Leicester, 
complained to Bishop Magee that their vicar, 
Mr. Mason, had given notiee of a Holy Sacrifice 
for the ‘‘ repose of the soul of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey,” and that he was more in accord with the 
Church of Rome than. that of England. Mr. 
Mason assured the Bishop that such a notice 
would never be given again, and the latter read 
the complainants a lecture for their “rash accu- 
sation of Romanism,” declared that it was with- 
out excuse, and stated that there was a practice 
of praying for the dead which was not Roman 
and which the Church of England had never 
condemned. 

“The belief was undoubtedly general in the 
Early Church that the souls of the faithful, though 
free from all suffering, were capable, while awaiting 
their final consummation and bliss, of a progress in 
holiness and happiness, and that prayers for such 
progress might, therefore, lawfully be made in their 
behalf by the Church on earth. Accordingly, 
prayers for the ‘ rest and refreshment of the depart- 
ed’ abound in the early liturgies of the Church and 
especially in connection with the celebration of the 
Holy Communion.” 

Nevertheless, he disapproves of Mr. Mason's at- 
tempt to revive this uncondemned practice. 


...-The patron of the Miles-Platting (Ritual- 
istic) Church, Mr. Green’s relinquished living, 
refuses to acquiesce in the Bishop of Manches- 
ter’s refusal to institute his nominee, Mr. Cow- 
gill. He notifies the Bishop that, if he persists in 
his refusal, he (the patron) will be driven to one 
of two alternatives: either to seek in a court of 
law to protect his right of patronage, which he 
has exercised to the best of his judgment, or to 
ask Mr. Green to receive back his resignation 
the Bishop having refused to accept it, and to 
take h’s old place at the rectory. In reply, the 
bishop says: ‘‘He sees nothing in Sir Percival’s 
letter to modify or change the resolution he had 
come to not to institute Mr. Cowgill to the rec- 
tory.” “I deeply regret,” adds the Bishop, 
‘that it should be so; but there is a peace which 
may be too dearly purchased, and in my opinion 
it would be so in this instance if it were pur. 
chased by the surrender of all law and authority 
in the administration of the discipline of the 
Church of England.” 


....The Church Association does not mean to 
recognize the truce which the Episcopate is said 
to have acquiesced in under the lead of Arch- 
bishop Tait respecting Ritualistic prosecutions. 
It has issued a statement calling attention to the 
fact that illegal acts are still practiced in St. 
Albans and St. Peter's, At St. Albans Mr. 
Mackonochie, on Christmas Day, wore chasuble, 
colored stole, and biretta, At St. Peter’s, the 
same day, the vicar gave notice that confes- 
sions would be heard after the service, and the 
prayers of the congregation were asked for the 
repose of the souls of two persons deceased. 
These vicars, it will be remembered, have ex- 
changed churches, through the efforts of the 
late Archbishop Tait. Some of the Evangelicals 


8 of this act very regretfully, and the Bishop 
of London is criticised for instituting the violators 
of the law to new benefices, An Evangelical 
protest is called for. 


...+The Italian Council of the Fund of Pub- 
lic Worship is investigating the subject of the 
incomes of the Catholic clergy, which are in 
many cases shockingly deficient. The investiga- 
tion shows that, of the 20,067 parish priests in 
Italy, 2,236 receive only from $80 to $160 a year. 
Efforts have been made from time to time to 

the condition of underpaid 3 
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Missions, 

Tue Rev. 8. J. Wilson, of the Presbyte- 
rian mission in Persia, gives an interesting 
account in the Foreign Missionary of a strug- 
gle with the civil and Armenian ecclesiastica) 
authorities over the marriage of a Protestant 
Armenian to a member of the Old Church. The 
ceremony was performed by a native mission 
pastor, the woman making no objection. The 
Armenian priests were roused, however, because 
the loss of marriage fees would be a very serious 
loss to them. Some drunken priests led a mob 
in an attack on the pastor’s house, and, fearing 
for the woman, her friends caused her to separ- 
ate from her husband. The Armenians appegled 
to the Mussulman authorities to compel a 
second marriage; but, notwithstanding the 
presentation of several trumped up charges, the 
first decision by the governor of Maragha was in 
favor of the right of Protestant marriage. But 
an appeal was taken to the governor of the pro- 
vince, and the Armenian archbishop used his 
personal influence, and money was spent to win 
over the officials, and the counter petitions of 
the missionaries were not even heard. A new 
governor of Maragha was appointed, and he 
finally, after hearing Mr. Wright and Dr. Holmes, 
refused to reverse the decision of his predecessor. 
The woman was accordingly restored to her 
husband, after several months’ separation ; but the 
archbishop, loth to give up the contest, went in 
person to the scene of the trouble and it was 
greatly feared violence would ensue. However, 
nothing serious came of his visit. His anathemas, 
the threats of burning the house of the mission- 
aries all failed to move anybody. The Protest- 
ants were denounced to the authorities, but 
Mussulmans answered them themselves. The 
missionaries feel that they have won a victory for 
religious liberty. 


..«.There has been great rejoicing in Basuto- 
land over the arrival of the complete Sesuto 
Bible. The translation has been in progress 
many years. The Gospels of Mark and John 
were first printed. Next the four Gospels and 
the Acts were bound up together, to which, in 
process of time, the Epistles and Apocalypse 
were added. Then books of the Old Testament 
were brought as rapidly as possible, and now the 
whole Bible is printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. When M. Mahille left Basuto- 
land to supervise the printing, Simeon, an aged 
native catechist, prayed that God would grant 
him this grace that he should not die till he had 
seen with his own eyes the complete Bible. This 
grace was granted him, and, as he and his good 
old wife clasped the whole Bible, for the first 
time, they exclaimed ‘‘We owe all to this book,” 
and gave alarge thank-offering to be used in 
starting a new out-station, to be called “The 
Bible Out-station.” 


...-The Jesuits in Uganda, Central Africa, have 
the advantage of the Church Society missionaries. 
There are five of them to two of the latter, and 
they manage to wait on Mtesa more constantly 
and do more teaching than the English mission- 
aries. Some days their quarters are crowded with 
oldand young ; and they have baptized many, ac- 
cording to some accounts hundreds. The English 
missionaries occasionally visit the chiefs, and are 
always welcomed. Besides the teaching, the med- 
ical work, and the visiting which they find it 
necessary to do, these two men have enclosed a 
farm, which they cultivate. They have alsoacar- 
penter shop and do some blacksmithing. The 
farm promises to be remunerative and the mis- 
sionaries say they will want nothing from the 
Society for years, 

...-The Vandois missionaries in the Transvaal 
say their Magwamba converts are characterized 
by a strong desire to win their heathen neighbors 
for Christianity. Four of them have gone as mis- 
sionaries to tribes near Delagoa Bay, where they 
were welcomed by one of the chiefs as follows: 
‘*Know,” said he, ‘‘ that Iam happy to see you and 
to learn that you will teach the Word of God to 
my people. I know how they say everywhere that 
missionaries are the friends, the fathers of the 
black man.” Then, calling together his sub- 
jects, he said: “‘ Listen, my children! You must 
learn to keep the Lord’s day. You must learn 
from these missionaries ; and, if you are too idle, 
I, who am older than any of you, will so learn 
as to make you ashamed.” 


...-The Livingstone Inland Mission have de- 
cided to establish a station at Lukungu, some 
distance above Mukimbungu. Several tribes are 
within reach from this point, some of whom pre- 
sent an intelligent appearance. A visit to the 
Ndunga towns resulted ina cordial welcome. The 
people are quite light in color and hospitable. 
Dr. Sims and party have, it is believed, arrived 
by this time at Stanley Pool. It is probable that 

the station at the mouth of the river, 
will be abandoned for a healthier site across the 
estuary of the Congo. Kimorie has high bills 
and it is surrounded with villages. - 

,...The Seventh-Day Baptist Church supports 
two foreign missions—one in Shanghai, China, 
the other in Holland.=The China ;mission et 
ploys two ordained minions Sh na 

. A school contains soholars. 
The Holland one church 
Cnpuidaah tutti the year, with ten members. 
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Hews of the Week. 


WASHIN GTON. 
last week, after 





Tue Senate, ratifying the 


Corean Treaty, took up the Tariff Bill, providing | 


for reductions to the amount of #79,000,000, Mr, 
Frye introduced a proposal to abrogate the 
Fishery Claims of the Treaty of Washington. On 
the 11th inst., the bill for the relief of Fitz John 
Porter, was passed by a vote of thirty-three to 


twenty-seven; Senators Cameron, Hoar, and 


.. The trustees of, the East River Bridge want 


which to erect a storage building for the cars to 
| be used on the bridge. 


....The weather was so cold for several days 
| during the “‘ City of Richmond’s” passage across 
the Atlantic that thea passengers dared not go on 
deck, 


. Of 175,418 persons who arrived in Canada 
from Europe during the year ended Sept. 31st, 
1882, 76,728 came on to the United States, 


Sewell being the only Republicans who voted in | 


the affirmative. On Saturday, the 13th inst., a 
bill was introduced to provide for the appoint- 


ment of a commission to consider the subject of | 


railroad transportation. 
In the House the Shipping Bill was discussed 
during four days of last week. Opposition was 


expressed to the drawback system, and amend- | 


menta made thereto. The section prohibiting 
the payment of advance wages to seamen was 
amended, so as not to apply to seamen in the 
whaling business. The bill was finally passed on 
Friday, with the sections providing for draw- 
backs, free ships, and free materials stricken out. 
The Pension Appropriation Bill was then taken 
up, and, with appropriations to the amount of 
#86,575,000, was passed. The Fortification Bill 
was also passed. 


..At a meeting of the special committee on 
Improvement of the Mississippi River, Saturday 
evening, R. 8. Taylor, of the commission, gave a 
full approval to the work in progress, to its 
practibility so far as prosecuted, and to the levee 
system as a valuable and necessary part of it. 
Professor Mitchell of the Coast Survey has esti- 
mated the cost of improvement at $40,000,000, 


..On Thursday last, General Grant and Mr. 
Romeo were before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign relations, a draft for a commercial 
treaty with Mexico being under consideration, 


..On Wednesday evening of last week, the 
first state dinner of the season was given by 
President Arthur at the White House, in honor 
of General and Mrs, Grant. 


. Secretary Chandler informs the Senate that 
a further appropriation will be required to put the 
Pensacola Navy Yard into a state of efficiency. 


....The Senate Post-Office Committee will 
report favorably *on the Postal Note Bill, passed 
by the House during the last session. 


.. The Senate Military Committee has ordered 
reported favorably a bill to increase the efficiency 
of the army. 


DOMESTIC. 

. Early on the morning of the 10th inst., the 
Newhall House, a Milwaukee hotel, was destroye od 
by fire, and there was a terrible loss of life among 
the guests and the servants. It was immediately 
feared that about sixty people had perished ; but 
the number has since been increased by continual 
search among the ruins, and it is now believed 
that over one hundred people were burned. 


Numerous subscriptions are being received for | 


the relief of the families of the lost. The fire is 
believed to have been the work of an incendiary. 
A searching inquiry into its cause will be made. 


. Some ten days ago, a young lady by the 
name of Garrison, disappeared mystcriously at 
St. Louis, Mo., while on her way to a convent, 
where she had been studying. Great excitement 
prevailed in that city, and on ’Change #20,000 
was quickly subscribed as a reward for the miss- 
ing girl, dead or alive. She has since returned 
to her home, claiming to have been abducted. 
The abductors were arrested, but afterward re- 
leased, though it is now reported that they will 
be prosecuted. 


..The Italian Benevolent Society, of New 
York, has given orders for plans for the hospital 
which is to be erected instead of a statue, in 
memory of Garibaldi. The plan of founding 
such a hospital originated with Mr. Secchi, who 
says that Garibaldi was opposed to having 
statues erected to his memory. Dr. Dennis, of 
Bellevue Hospital, and General Di Cesnola have 
become interested in the work and are assisting 
in maturing the plans for the new hospital. 


..The recent terrible disaster at Milwaukee, 
has called the attention of Inspector Esterbrook 
to the condition of New York hotels. A special 
inspection has been begun, to sec whethcr they 
are provided with proper means of escape in case 
of fire. Several have been examined and radical 
improvements ordered. 


..A collision occured, last Friday, on the 
Mississippi River, ata point ninety miles above 
New Orleans, between the steamboats ‘ City of 
Greenville” and “ Laura Lee,” which resulted in 
the sinking of the former. No lives were lost. 


...:The District-Attorney of Erie County, 
N. Y., has decided that a tea company which 
does business in Buffalo, by selling tea and coffee 
in packages that contain prizes, is a lottery. 


».+.Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, is taking active 
Measures to increase the rapid transit interest fe 
that city. He has invited the citizens to meet 
him and discuss the matter. 


Falls have formed in the river below one of the 


.... Large quantities of ice going over Niagara 
| 
| most imposing ice bridges ever seen there, 


| ...-On Thursday of last week ap earthquake 
| was generally felt throughout the southern part 
of Illinois, It extended into Kentucky, 


-- Immigration into Texas from the North- 
western and Southern States is constantly in- 
creasing. 


.-The Arizona and Mexican Indians are 
| causing considerable alarm. 





FOREIGN. 
..-The Rivers Rhine and Main have fallen 
| and the whole Rhine Valley is frozen over. The 
floods are steadily decreasing all over Hungary, 
except in the Pesth district, The town of 


| Raab, Hungary, has been partially inun- 
dated and the inhabitants have fled. 
Many persons were drowned. The city of 


Gran, on the Danube, the seat of the Hungarian 
Primate, is also menaced by the floods. 
has appealed to the British public, in bchalf of 


of Germany has granted 600,000 marks from the 
Imperial Treasury funds, toward relicving the 


pose. The private subscriptions for the sufferers 
have reached 3,500,000 marks and a house-to- 
house collection is to be started immediately 
throughout the German Empire. 


....Judgment has been given against Mr. 
| Bradlaugh, in his action against Mr. Henry D. 
Erskine, Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
| of Commons, for an assault on the occasion of 
| Mr. Bradlaugh attempting to enter the House of 
Commons and take his seat as member for North- 
ampton. 


.:The £5,000 received by Lady Florence 
Dixie, for the relief of small farmers and cotters 
in the West of Ireland, has all been expended, 
and is said to have so assisted 20,000 persons, as 


they would otherwise have been deprived of. 


.-Atthe British Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwick, a statue was unveiled on Saturday, by 
the Prince of Wales, which had been erected to 
the memory of the French Prince Imperial, by 
the subscriptions of 25,000 officers and men of 
the British army, at a cost of £4,310, 


Cabinet of the same political tendency as th 
previous one. It is based on the maintenance 
| of the Fusion, with the entry of more advanced 
liberal elements, 


..An early rising of the Mussulmans in th« 
mountain districts of Eastern Roumelia is ex- 
| pected. Turkish troops have been clandestinely 
| massed on the Eastern Roumelian frontier. 





.-Mr. Gladstone has left London, to enjoy a 
vacation in Southern France, 
viser had reported that he was suffering from 
overwork and in need of rest, 


. It is announced that Sir Auckland Colvin, 
the former English comptroller in Egypt, will 
probably be appointed financial adviser to the 
Egyptian Government. 


.---During the performance at a circus in Ber 
ditscheff, Russian Poland, on Saturday last, a 
fire broke out in the building and 300 persons 
were burned to death, 


.- There is no hope of saving the hull of the 
“City of Brussels.” The divers expect, however, 
to save a good portion of the cargo if the 
weather is favorable. 


--Professor Palmer is found to have been 
murdered by order of the Governor of Nabli, a 
sympathizer with Arabi Bey, who is now a pris 
oner at Suez. 


...-On the reassembling of the French Senate, 
the President by seniority delivered an address 
eulogizing M, Gambetta and General Chauzy. 





to Egypt have been delivered at the English 
embassies in Paris and Vienna. 


that persons are daily found in the streets there 
frozen to death. 


. Italy bas demanded from the Porte redress 
for a recent affront to a servant of the Italian 
Consul at Tripoli. 


of a con, it Windsor Castle, shortly after noon on 
Saturday 


. Sehor Sagasta has formed a new Spanish 


His medical ad- | 


.- The Duchess of Connaught was delivered 


T 


$150,000 from the Legislature, to buy land upon | 


.-.,The remains of M. Gambetta received 
their final interment at Nice, on Saturday, the 
13th inst, 


....-The Hungarian Government has intro- 
duced a bill authorizing an exhibition at Pesth 
in 1885, 

--The remains of John Howard Payne left 
Tunis some ten days ago, en route to the United 


} 
| States. 


Baden | 


20,000 persons rendered homeless. The Emperor | 


distress of the sufferers, and the German Land- | 


= cain : S : 
tag has voted 3,000,000 marks, for the same pur- | cific affords a through route by way of St. Louis 


to enable them to preserve the homes which | 


| quotations from. forei: 


...-Copies of Lord Granville’s note in regard | 


.. Dispatches from Moscow, Russia, state | 


| 


. The English Government is reported to be 
about to send reinforcements to South Africa, 


.- The Czar has signed a decree abolishing all 
secret societies in Russia, 


. Arabi Bey and his fellow exiles have 
arrived at Colombo, 





GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought to be 
atoo trifling matter to claim attention till it 
gets such a hold on the lungs as to imperil the 
life of the consumptive patient. Then and not 
until then do many think seriously of relief, 
when it often comes too late. What foolish 
negligence, we say, When a 25-cent bottle of 
Madame Porter's Cough Balsam will give ease, 





The Great t Southwest. The agricultural and 
mineral development of Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California has but just begun to be 
known. The State of Texas produce last year 
was : 

1,400,000 bales cotton, 

115,000,000 bushels corn, 
26,500,000 * wheat, 

6,000,000“ oats. 

5,500,000 head of cattle are owned in the state. 
4,500,000 “ “sheep “ % “ “ 
This is the most delightful season of the year to 
visit this country and the connection of the 
Texas and Pacific Road with the Southern Pa- 


to California, passing through the states of Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Southern New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. Pullman cars are run the entire 
distance and only treo changes are required—at 
St. Louis and Deming—between New York and 
San Francisco, 
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Dr, Marshall’s Catarrh and puicatache 
was introduced Ly = by Chas. Bo 

It has steadily enjoy , and 
proved itself to be oe iediy the best article in the 
market for remo’ a Cold in the Head, all Catarrha! 
Afvections, and Headache. None genvine without the 
fac-sim le siqnatere of Chas. on the label of 
over? bottle. Sold by all Druggists a 25 cents a 
bottle. Beware o; 








SURA put RHEUMATISM, 
CURA. NEURALGIA, 


and for diseases arising from an impure cate of the 
blood. An antidote 5 malaria 
Prices, 50c. and $1. Can be sent by mail. 
druggist for it. 
R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprietors, 
184 Greenwich mt.. N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 


Ask your 





“4 THING OF BEAUTY t 4 207 FOREVER.” 
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THING FROM AMONG YOU.” 


Ir the Methodist Episcopal Church sur- 
renders, as some of its men in the South 
have done, to the claims of caste, its apos- 
tacy will be as deep and damnable as that 
of Judas. This is strong language, but not 
too strong to apply to the crime committed 
at Birmingham, Ala. Our readers will re- 
member that we denounced it, under the 
title of the ‘‘ Alabama Leprosy”; but let us 
restate the ugly fact. 
odist minister stationed in that town pub- 


The Northern Meth- | 


lished a card in alocal paper, in which he | 


said: 

“Phe First Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
city, of which I am pastor, is for white persons 
exclusively, and colored people are not invited or 
expected to attend.” 


Revival meetings were being held, and col- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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in the North and in the South. The organ | 


of the Northern Church in Atlanta, the 
Methodist Advocate, has sought to defend the 


ences in the South ‘‘need at least twenty 
more men like him.” What has been done 
in Birmingham, then, ought, according to 
this putative organ of Northern sentiment, 
to be done elsewhere; and the color line, 
which this same paper helped to draw in 
1876, ought to be drawn more strictly than 
it ever was drawn, in the days of slavery, by 
Southern churches. Can the Northern church 
fight caste in the South effectively while 
one of its organs in the South is thus 
betraying the cause to the enemy? 
This Atlanta Advocate stated in its issue of 
December 13th that, at the Alabama Confer- 
ence, T. R. Parker, Mr. King’s presiding 
elder, ‘‘ sustained the church and pastor at 
Birmingham.” This made us fear that the 


| leprosy had spread more than we had sus- 
| pected; but, if this report be true, Mr. 


Parker has two widely different views, for, 
in a published letter written previously, he 


| expressed surprise at Mr. King’s action and 


be 


| of color.” 


said he must explain it, if, indeed, it could 
explained. ‘‘Even,” he said, ‘‘our 
brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, are not so rigorous with the people 
And he adds: 

“While there hav 


of caste 


m occasional exhibitions 
ons of our work in the 
South, though of a much milder type than this, 
we rejoice to note an almost universal modification 
of Southern sentiment in this regard, and that 
within the bounds of Alabama Conference this 
case at Birmingham forms an exception.” 


in some , 


We are glad to have this assurance from 
Mr. Parker. We are loth to believe that 
the ministers of the Northern Church in 
the South are preaching a gospel of caste 
and truckling to the element in Southern 
society which pours obloquy on ‘ Nigger” 
(mixed) churches and ostracizes their pastors. 
We are slow to believe that a Church which 
hasso great an opportunity to declare and 
exemplify the brotherhood of man and to 


| Clevate the Negro has become discouraged, 


and is ready to confess that prejudice is 
stronger than right. We most earnestly 
hope that the sentiment of the Church will 
stand as firm as a rock against further conces- 
sion. The consent of the General Conference 
tothe division of the annual conferences on 
the color line was a most grievous mistake. 


| It has wrought much mischief; we fear it 


is destined to work more. It has made 
the Birmingham affair. It 
has given the friends of caste a great ad- 
vantage. Men like Dr. Daniel Curry (who 
confesses that color prejudice is an unpleas- 
ant fact), accepting this surrender, say that 
the ‘‘maintenance of the ‘color line’ is a 


possible 


ra a : — | working policy” of the Church and prepare 
“TAKE AWAY THE ACCURSED | 


| table. 


ored people were attending them in consid- | 


erable numbers, and the plea of Mr. King 


work.” Of course, if Mr. King’s revival 
was for white souls only, black souls, even 
if they were sinners, neediug a Saviour, were 
sadly in the way. If they desired to meet 
Obrist and Christ desired to meet them, the 
meeting must be held in another place. 
In this church Christ could only be per- 
mitted to meet white persons. 

We supposed that Mr. King, in this act, 
represented only himself, and that he would 
be sternly rebuked and removed, as utterly 
unfit to dispense the bread of life even to 
‘‘ whites.” The Church press did generally 
denounce his card; but, strangely enough, 


themselves to submit quietly to the inevi- 
Dr. Curry may well be excused 
from girding himself for another conflict. 
The ‘old war-horse of Methodism” has 
served his age and his Church grandly. 
This isa fight for younger men. It isa 
fight that must be fought. If the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in the forefront of the 
battle, proposes to strike its flag, there will 
arise a force which will fight the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. What if there is preju- 
dice in the North, as Dr. Curry argues, 
against color? Does that make caste in the 
South right? Most men have in some meas- 
ure such prejudice, just as they have tend- 


| course of King, declaring that the confer- | 











It can never beat for caste. It certainly 
cannot allow afew men to betray it and 
prejudice or ruin its great work in the 
South. 


EEE —Ee—EE 


“THE ESSENTIAL CHRIST.” 


Wuatever fault may be found with 
Joseph Cook’s rhetoric, learning, logic, or 
conclusions, what he has to say is always 
well worth hearing, is instructive and stim- 
ulating. He speaks with a certain dog- 
matic assurance, which seems to overbear 
contradiction; but he speaks to the living 
intelligence of the day, out of a more than 
usually swift apprehension of the wants of 
the day. 

His discussion of ‘‘ New Departures in 
and from Orthodoxy,” as reported by us 
verbatim this week, has to do with only one 
of the three heads of the New Orthodoxy, 
as it has been called; namely, Probation 
after death. The questions of Inspiration 
and the Atonement he passes by for the 
present; not as of less importance, but as 
being, perhaps, less prominently before the 
public, as yet, than that of a future or con- 
tinued probation. This is, in Joseph Cook’s 
opinion, the “‘livest” religious question of 
the day; and there we should agree with 
him, unless we should be inclined to put 
before it the question of the toleration in 


| the Church of what are called the new 


views. But really far more important, 
though second to it in the discussions of the 
last year, is the question of Inspiration, 
which is rapidly coming to the front and 
which will, we have little doubt, in connec- 
tion with discussions of biblical criticism, 
very soon drive the question of probation 
out of the public mind. 

Mr. Cook makes the question between 
the defenders of the notion of continued 
probation for certain classes after death to 
be a question between the theology of Dr. 
Dorner and that of the New England 
divines. And here he strikes right down 
to an essential difference between the two, 
as he defines their teaching, the question 
being whether the heathen, and others in 
their condition substantially, have had a 
‘fair chance” if they have not heard 
Christ. Mr. Cook says that they have heard 
the ‘‘essential Christ.” The conditions of 
salvation (following Mr. Cook) are differ- 
ently conceived by Dr. Dorner and New- 
man Smyth, on the one hand, and the New 
England divines, on the other. Dorner 
takes literally the New Testament condi- 
tion of salvation which is expressed in the 
words ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved,” or in 
the sterner alternative form of (extra-can- 
onical) Mark: ‘‘ Hethat believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved; but he that disbe- 
lieveth shall be condemned.” He holds 
that, in order to be saved, one must have act- 
ually heard and accepted the offer of the 
historical Christ; that, in order to be con- 
demned, one must have heard and rejected 
the offer of the historical Christ. But many 
do not hear the offer of the historical Christ 
in this world; they will, therefore, hear it 
in the next world and may there accept or 
reject it. The New England theology, on 
the other hand, teaches that the acceptance 
of the historical Christ is not the sole condi- 


| tion of salvation, but that the Old Testa- 


ency to sin; but they fight itand overcome | 


it. It is weak and wicked to 
to it. 

The next step, and it is a logical conclu- 
sion of the series of concessions ending 
with the Birmingham affair, may be a pro- 
posal to set off the colored conferences into 


surrender 


| a Church by themselves, just as the Method- 
is that they were breaking up the ‘white | 





ist Episcopal Church, South did. If asso- 
ciation of colored men with white in the 
annual conferences is not to be tolerated, 
why should it be in the General Conference? 
The foreshadowing of such a policy would 
be a disastrous thing for the Church in the 
South. A few more Birmingham affairs, 
and the colored people will drop out of the 
Ohurch like sheep. Does the net loss of 


ment condition of salvation holds the world 
over and in all ages. He-who repents of 
sin and has given his allegiance to the law 
of conscience within him will be saved, not 
in view of his knowledge of the historical 
Christ, but in view of God’s knowledge of 
the historical Christ. He who is lost is lost, 
not because he has rejected the historical 
Christ, but because he has rejected the es- 
sential Christ—that is, the conscience within 


| him; even as Christ is to man the con- 


the Savannah (Colored) Conference of over | 


2,400 communicants the past year, or more 
than one-fifth of the whole number, in- 
dicate dissatisfaction with the treatment the 
colored constituency is receiving? 

The great heart of the Methodist Episco- 


science of the world, while to God he is 
the sacrifice for the world. 

Now, allowiug that Mr. Cook correctly 
interprets Dorner and his American dis- 
ciples, it seems to us evident that the New 
England view of the conditions of salvation 
is the true and really the biblical one. The 
essential condition of salvation is not, even 
according to the New Testament, faith in its 
narrow sense, but that love to God and man 


| which Christ commands as the essence of 


| 


the law. This condition is love to being in 
general; it is, in its highest term, consecra- 
tion; it is the foundation volition for good. 
It is not an accident of sin; itis the univers- 











al condition of salvation governing God, 
angels, and men; that obedience to neces. 
sary moral law secures happiness. For men 
it is expressed in the words that, ‘ in every 
nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness is acceptable to Him,” 
whether he has ever heard of Christ or not, 
and will be saved; because, as Mr. Cook 
says, he has accepted ‘‘ the essential Christ.” 

It is evident that this truer view, as we 
regard it, removes one chief foundation of 
the theory that in another world those who 
have not here had the opportunity to fulfill 
the conditions of salvation by accepting 
Christ, will have the opportunity in another 
world. If the condition is not the accept- 
ance of the historical Christ, but a pre- 
dominant acceptance of the law of con- 
science, then they have had their oppor- 
tunity in this world to accept or reject it 
and have done so. On this truer theory one 
cannot well lay a foundation for a theory of 
future probation, except by proving that, 
whatever God may do here and temporarily, 
he cannot justly show a permanent favorit- 
ism; but that, in the long run, the inequali- 


| ties of present probation must be set right 


and all men receive equal opportunities, 
privileges, and motives for repentance; 
a proposition which it may be found hard 
to sustain, it is so contrary to the pres- 
ent providential government of God. 
Only one thing will persuade thinking men 
to adopt it, and that will be the conviction 
that, without it, God’s experiment of human- 
ity is a failure and that there are ‘‘ few that 
be saved.” If it be really true that on 
this theory the great majority of the world 
are lost, if that be the outcome of the New 
England theology, as The Christian Register 
is now trying to show, in reply to Dr. 
Withrow, then we may be sure that some 
escape from that conclusion will be sought, 
if not by adopting Dorner’s theory, then by 
some improvement on the New England 
theology. We confess that we are startled 
by what Mr. Cook yields as to the salvation 
of the heathen. He says: 

**5, Human nature is such, however,that only a 
few among millions do accept the essential Christ 
of conscience.” 

We do not see how that can be safely as- 


serted. 
an 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

Bisuor Exticott, if we may judge from 
the report of a sermon of his on the 
signs of the times, is one of those who 
believe in the speedy personal appear- 
ing of the Lord Jesus Christ on the earth. 
Those who hold to this idea, which so de- 
ceived, for a while, the disciples of our Lord, 
base it on the postulate that the world is all 
the time growing worse. If the growing 
civilization of the world, the growing en- 
largement of the Church, and the growing 
conversion of nations to Christianity is 
what the Bishop calls growing worse, we 
hope that the world will continue to grow 
worse and faster than ever. 

But Bishop Ellicott finds that in two 
respects, both new in the history of the 
Church, the worldis growing worse: one is, 
that ‘‘ unbelief now is very often found co- 
existent with what we are bound to speak 


of as a moral and in many cases 
a philanthropic life.” Now, is not 
that a strange sort of evidence that 


the world is growing worse? Is it not 
an evidence that the world is growing bet- 
ter that even unbelievers are so far drawn 
toward the moral and philanthropic com- 
mands of Jesus Christ that they adopt 
them? Would the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol prefer that unbelievers should, 
as in the daysof Bishop Butler, reject 
morality when they reject faith. We cer- 
tainly would not. We are very thankful 
for this progress which is chronicled. 
Bishop Ellicott’s other sign that things are 
growing worse is, that unbelief is so getting 
control of the state as to separate it from 
the Church. He says: 

“In our own country there are things that 
cause us great pain. In our schools, for instance 
the state does not recognize religion by any action 
of inspectors or otherwise. There iss gradual 
separation of the state from religion, and when 
our minds dwell on these things we feel we are 
living in anxious times.” 

In the name of the Church, we say, give us 
more such growing worse. The state sup- 
port of religion is the nursing mother of un- 
belief. We can hardly look for a revival of 
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faith in France or Germany till this fearful 
incubus is removed. Why does it tarry? 
We welcome even the Devil’s hand, the 
malicious acts out of a profane heart, 
which ‘meant it for evil,” if it shall set the 
Church to stand, leaning only on its Master, 


and free it to go forth in a great and bold | 


faith to meet the unbelief of the day. 

The world is growing better; even un- 
belief is growing better; and where, as in 
France, unbelief is malicious against the 
Church, it is because the Church has cov- 
ered its fair face with the vail of an op- 
pressive state. Remove that vail, and her fair 
face will be seen and her beauty loved. The 
evil signs which the learned Bishop sees are 
signs of progress, of hope to the courageous 
heart, which holds that trust in God is 
trust enough. The Church needs no other 
fortress. 


MITIGATION OF THE ABOMINA- 
TION. 
Mr. Fantmesvvens, our Secretary of 


State, has recently addressed a letter to the 
Chinese minister to the United States com- 
municating to him the opinion of Attorney- 
General Brewster, which is to the effect that 
the anti-Chinese law does not apply to ‘‘a 
Chinese laborer coming to this country 
merely to pass through it,” on his way to 
China or to any other country; and, hence, 
that such a laborer is not to be ‘‘ considered 
as within the prohibition of the law,” since 
he is ‘‘neither an immigrant nor a laborer, 
coming here as a laborer.” The law applies 
‘* only to the Chinese who come here to stay 
as laborers.” The Secretary says that he 
has called the attention of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to this opinion, and that the 
latter will ‘‘frame sueh regulations as may be 
necessary to permit the transit of Chinese 
laborers,” which will be communicated to 
the Chinese minister in due season. 

This, unless the regulations themselves 
shall be oppressive and unjust, will be some 
mitigation of the abomination which, on 
the 6th of May, 1882, was placed in the 
statute book of the nation. We understand 
that there are about twenty 
Chinamen in the West Indies, who will 
soon desire to return to their native land 
and to whom it will be a great convenience 
and saving in time and expense if they are 
permitted to make their transit homeward 
through the United States. The barbarism 
of denying to them this privilege is equaled 
only by the general barbarism of the whole 
law. Attorney-General Brewster reaches 
his conclusion not from any exception or 
qualification supplied by the law itself, but 
rather by reasoning from what he supposes 
was the intent of Congress, and, as we judge, 


thousand | 








from the generous impulses of his own | 


heart. We have no doubt that, from the 


’ very outset of the- inquiry, he intended to 


come to the conclusion, if it were possible. 
The courts of the United States, so far 
as they have had occasion to expound the 
law, have shown a tendency to reduce its 
unjust and oppressive features to their 
minimum quantity, and yet.keep within 
the terms of the law. While it is not in 
their power to explain the whole of it 
away by mere interpretation, and thus 
repeal the law altogether, their construction 
has been in the direction of mitigation. 
A Chinese laborer, for example, on board 
of an American vessel, is held to be within 
the jurisdiction of the United States and 
to retain the right of residence in this coun- 
try which he may have previously acquired 
under the treaty with China. If a Chinese 
laborer is a part of aship’s crew, and the 
ship touches at an American port, for the 
purpose of loading or unloading, and re- 
mains in such port long enough to accom- 
plish either of these objects, this has been 





held not to be within the prohibition of the | 


law; and, upon being arrested under these | 


circumstances, the Chinaman has been dis- 
charged by writ of habeas corpus. A 


Chinese laborer who embarked from a for- 


eign port before the law went into effect, 
and arrived in this country after it took 
effect, has been held not to be within its 
prohibition. Therights of Chinamen pre- 
viously in this country, under the provisions 
of the Burlingame treaty, have been as- 
serted and protected by the courts. Indeed, 


all the judicial decisions made since the pas- 


sage of the law have shown a disposition to 
restrict it within as narrow limits as possible, 
in view of its letter. 


It still, however, remains true that | 
the great Government of the United 
States has solemnly declared that ‘‘ from 
and after the expiration of ninety days next 
after the passage of this act, and until the 


expiration of ten years next after the pass- | 
age of this act, the coming of Chinese | 


laborers to the United States be and the 
same is hereby suspended.” 


| very weak one and given in apparent 
It still re- | 


mains true that ‘‘the master of any vessel | 


who shall knowingly bring within the 
United States on such vesse] and land or 
permit to be landed any Chinese laborer, 
from any foreign port or place, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than five hundred dollars 
for each and every Chinese laborer so 
brought, and may be also imprisoned for a 
term not exceeding one a year.” It still re- 
mains true that a Chinese laborer who was 
in the United States on or before the 17th 
of November, 1880, who for any reason 
may wish to go out of the country and re- 
turn again, must, unlike all other foreigners, 
go through the formality of obtaining a 
descriptive certificate, to be entered on 
registry books, as the means of identifying 
him. An Irishman, resident in the United 
States, can go and come when he pleases, 
without any of this trouble; but a Chinese 
laborer, if resident here, cannot do so. 

The law makes two mean and contempti- 
ble discriminations. One of them is against 
a civilized nationality that had a history 
thousands of years before the United States 
had any being, and, moreover, a nationality 
with which we are at peace and hold impor- 
tant commercial relations and from which we 
have derived great advantages. The other 
discrimination is against ‘‘ laborers,” if they 
happen to be Chinamen, as if there were 
something fearful and 
public weal in the presence of a Chinese 
laborer. And what is all this for? Why, 


for just nothing at all, except a wild, un- 
| reasonable, unjust, 


and thoroughly anti- 
American clamor, mainly gotten up by the 
‘“*hoodlums” and ‘‘sand-lot” orators of 
San Francisco, and seized upon by selfish 
and unscrupulous politicians to serve parti- 
san purposes and ends. Such is the true 
genesis of this most abominable law. There 
was no evil to be corrected which demanded 
that the United States should insult the 
Empire of China, and at the same time con- 
tradict their own policy toward foreigners 
for nearly a hundred years. The Govern- 
ment, in the anti-Chinese law, has soothed 


This is the gist of what he says, as quoted 
_ by the Journal. 

We have great respect for Mr. Justice 
Bradley and esteem him to be one of the 
ablest and most upright judges on the 
bench of the Supreme Court; but it strikes 
us that his opinion in this case is really a 


ignorance of the facts to be dealt with. 
The offices of the Government, the most 
of which are created by legislative action, 
are not, except as bestowed by an election 
or an appointment, matters of fundamental 
right to anybody. They are simply trusts 
confided by the proper authority to certain 
persons for public purposes; and when so 
confided they involve rights and impose 
duties. It is for the people in a popular 
election to determine to whom they will 
commit these trusts, and for the appointing 
power in respect to appointive offices to 
determine the same question. The offices 





| belong to nobody, as a matter of fundamen- 


| tal right. 


dangerous to the | 


Nobody, as an individual, has 
proprietorship in them, or in their 
emoluments, or in the powers which they 
involve. No man’s fundamental rights are 
touched by not being elected or appointed 
to office. He is not thereby deprived of 
anything to which he had a fundamental 
right. Even the elective franchise is not a 
fundamental right; but, rather what the 
title imports, a franchise, a privilege, a 
power, a trust with its duties. If it were a 
fundamental right, like that of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, then more 
than three-quarters of the people of this 
country would be the victims of the grossest 
injustice. Mr. Justice Bradley is gravely 
mistaken in the conception with which he 
starts; and this leads him to a false con- 
clusion. 

Congress, undoubtedly, has the power by 


any 


| legislation to create offices for the various 


| cumbents. 


purposes of government, and, within the 
limits of the Constitution, to provide for 
the manner in which those offices shall be 
filled and regulate the eonduct of their in- 
These incumbents are the paid 
servants of the Government not compelled 
to render the service, but, if they accept 
the offices, properly subject to the laws of 
Congress in respect to their conduct toward 
each other. How, then, does it appear that 
Congress may not, in its discretion, forbid 
contributions of money 


between these 


| Officers for political purposes, if, in its judg- | 


and gratified the Kearneyites at a very | 


heavy price. 
—_ 


THE DISSENTING JUDGE. 


Tar Albany Law Journal publishes sey- 
eral extracts from the dissenting opinion of 
Mr. Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the Curtis case, 
recently decided by that Court. The ground 
taken by Chief-Justice Waite in stating the 
opinion of the Court is that Congress has 
the power to regulate by law the conduct, 
in certain respects, of the officers and em- 
ployés of the Government 
to each other; that it 


relatively 
has been exer- 


isi witho sti 3 
cising this power ithout question, in | gatherers. 


diverse forms from the very organization 
of the Government; and that the 
specific regulation under which General 
Curtis was convicted was designed not 
only for the protection of the officers and 
employés of the Government against op- 


to promote their efficiency and integrity in 
the discharge of official duties and main- 
tain proper discipline in the public service, 
and that on these grounds the regulation 
comes fully within the power of Congress. 


It simply prohibits the officers and employés | that has just been i by both houses 


of the Government to give to, ask, or receive 
from each other contributions of money for 
political services, as the Supreme Court 
holds, for the purposes and reasons named 
by Chief-Justice Waite in his deliverance. 
The pith of Mr. Justice Bradley’s objec- 
tion to such a regulation is that it violates 
the rights of the people. He holds that the 


| criminals, ee to the iti 


offices of the Government are by right | 
open to all, and that this fundamental right | 


cannot, as to its exercise, be clogged with | 
conditions repugnant to another funda. | 
mental right, which is that of giving to or 
asking money from whomsoever the officer 
pleases and for whatever object he pleases. 


| 


: . | and, to prevent such exactions under the 
pressive exactions upon each other, but also 


| This part of the machine system is now 


ment, there are such evilsto the public serv- 
ice connected therewith as to demand cor- 
rection? The truth is that it does not ap- 
pear at all. There is nota line or syllable 
in the Constitution that shows any such 
fact, and there is no fundamental right that 
excludes such an exercise of power by Con- 
gress. No man is compelled to hold office; | 
but, ifhe does hold it, then he does sosubject 
to the conditions which Congress may see fit 
to impose. If he does not like the service 
upon these conditions, then he need not 
accept the office. 

Mr. Justice Bradley does not seem to have - 
apprehended the corrupt and oppressive 
system of political assessments, at which the 


| law was aimed and which are practically | 


enforced contributions of money, almost as 
much so as if they were made by tax 
The voluntary contributions of 
which he speaks and for the right to make 
which he pleads are, in fact, oppressive and 
outrageous exactions for political and party 
purposes, made by superior upon inferior 
officers and employs of the Government; 


disguise of voluntary contributions is the 
object of the law which he condemns. 
Our objection to the law is that it did not 
go far enough or punish the offense with 
sufficient severity. Fortunately, this objec- 
tion has been removed by the reform bill 


of Congress. We shall have no more Hub- 
bell committees, to levy political assessments 
upon Government officers and employés. 


branded as a crime; and congressmen, if 
they commit the crime, are, like other 





--— -—- 


Tue large increase in the receipts of the | 
| post-office, as compared with former years, with- | 
out a corresponding increase in expenses, makes | 
| it a good time to cheapen letter postage and 
bring it down to the two-vent rate. The reduc- 
tion can be made without any peril to the public | 
revenue and, in the end, without loss of receipts. ' 


Editorial Bates. 


A vuny valuable and interesting series of 
articles is going on in The Advante from the 
pen of Professor 8. Ives Curtiss, D.D., the pur- 
pose of which is to show that the Petitateuch is 
essentially of the Mosaic age. The last article 
attempts to show the antiquity of the Phenician 
writing and of a literature in that writing. We 





| wish he would develop more fully the evidence 


that the Phenicians “undoubtedly had an 
alphabet” and a literaturo “hundreds of years 
before" the time of David, It is probable, as 
Professor Curtiss says, that the Phenician let- 
ters came from the Egyptian Hieratic; but docs 
he know when? We know that the Egyptians 
had their writing long before David, and so had 
the Babylonians theirs, and there is increasing 
evidence that the Hittites had theirs, covering 
the very ground traded over by the Phenicians, 
for we have monuments in plenty of all these 
non-alphabetic systems of writing. But will the 
Professor tell us just what is the evidence that 
the Phenicians had adopted alphabetism centuries 
before the time of David? What single monu- 
ment is there of the language older than 
King Mesha? It would be of great interest and 
help if the learned Professor would develop thix 
evidence, on which so much turns in his diacus- 
sion of the age of the Pentateuch. His refer- 
ence to the name of Kirjath Sepher, meaning 
the City of Books, is in the line of the evidence 
sought, if it is clear that the name has that 
meaning, was not borrowed from some earlier 
Babylonian Sipara, from whence it may have been 
colonized, and that the “books” it contained 
were Phenician, 


Tuere is more than one degree in goodness, 
and a partial good is better than no good at all, 
Much, then, as we prefer total abstinence for ail, 
we can yet give our cordial good wishes for their 
success to the promoters of the “ Church ” (that is, 
Episcopal Church) Temperance Society, who met 
last week for organization and who have taken 
the motto “Temperance obligatory ; total absti- 
nence discretionary.” Dr. Henry C. Potter, of 
Grace Church, opened the discussion, telling 
what was the success of the Society in England, 
where it has enlisted the support of clergy 
and laity in great numbers, a good number of 
bishops having adopted the rule of total absti- 
nence. We are especially interested in the medi- 
cal View of the use of intoxicants offered by 
Dr. W. H. Draper, who declared that his 
experience, based on twenty-five years of practice, 
convinced him that for all persons with sound 
constitutions, alcoho! in any shape was absolutely 
unnecessary and absolutely hurtful. Recent 
statistics of the New York Hospital showed 
that one-third of the cases of sickness there cant 
from excessive use of alcohol. Dr, Clarke, Of 
London, placed the ratio at seven in ten. Looked 
at from a selfish point of view, it would, he said, 
seriously interfere with the income of physicians, 
if all men were temperate. Here we have a down- 
right tangible argument for temperance, and for 
total abstinence, too, which no man onght to be 
so stupid as to fail to appreciate, especially when 
reinforced, as Judge Arnoux reinforced it, by 
showing how the use of liquors fills our prisons 
and gives business to our lawyers. The report 
of the meeting concludes by mentioning that 
Cornelius Vanderbilt made the motion for 
an adjourned meeting, to hear reports 
about statistics as to the sales of liquors in thin 
city, and further to consider this subject, so 
interesting to the philanthropist and the moral- 
ist, from which we may gather that he has not 
that contempt for “ the people” which his father 

is reported to have expressed, 


Ty any one can read the’ Rev, D. M. Wilson's 
article, on the third page of this paper without 
execrating the spirit of caste, which it describes 
so graphically, we do not envy his calmness, Dr, 
Spence is president of a school which exists for 
white persons only. It exists for a class who 
would not patronize it if a woolly head were to 
be admitted to their select circle. This school is 
supported by a Church which professes to hate 
caste and to be fighting it to the death in the 
South. Its president pretends to be the friend of 
the colored race. So much of a friend was he in 
1867 that he could apply to the Freedmen’s 
Burean for a share of the money intended for the 
Negroes, to put into an institution to which no 
colored man could be admitted. When he was 
told that the money could not be given for such 
a purpose, he agreed to establish 2 yormal 
department for the colored race. The moncy 
was obtained on this pledge; but Mr. Wilson 
shows how outrageously it has been broken. Not 
a colored student has ever been received ; indeed, 
it is doubtful whether any bas ever applied. Col- 
ored students bave some self-respect, What bas 
become of this money? Does the University still 
pretend to be waiting for ite first colored student, 
after a period of half « generation? Does Dr. 
Spence love the colored people? Of course he 
does, He loved them so much in 1680 that he 
proposed in the Methodist General Conference 
to divide the funds raised by the’ Freedmen’s Aid 
Society for colored schools aud give one-fourth 
of them to white schools, He loves them so 
much that he can tell New England Methodists, 
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who have rae aided his rey on his own #0- 
licitation, that their “ fine-spun theories” are a 
humbug and that his experience has tanght him 
that water (Whites) and oil (Negroes) cannot be 
mixed. New England Methodists know it is not 
a problem of mixing o// and water, The essences 
of the mixture, which can be seen perfectly 
blended in any New England town, are one and 
the same—indivisible humanity. Dr. Spence’s 
assertion is simply that water in awhite glass 
and water in a colored glass must be kept separ- 
ate, because of regard for the glass. 


Tu Constitution provides that, ‘in case of the 
removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice-President,” and that ‘‘ Con- 
gress may by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly, until the disability be removed 
or a President be elected.” Congress has, in the 
latter of these cases, provided that ‘ the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, or, if there is none, then the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, for the 
time being, shall act as President, until the dis- 
ability is removed or a President elected.” It 
so happened that, when President Garfield died, 
and Vice-President Arthur assumed the duties of 
the office, there was no President of the Senate 
and no Speaker of the House of Representatives ; 
and, hence, if Mr. Arthur, had died during this 


state of things, there would have been no person | 


anthorized to act as President. 
has just been passed by the Senate, 
radical change in respect to the succession 
to the presidential office, providing that, in 
the event of a vacancy of the office’ of both 
President and Vice-President, the duties of 
the office shall devolve, for the remain- 
der of the term, on the Secretary of State, if 
there be one, and, if there be none, then on the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and so on, in order, to 
the Secretary of the Interior, who comes last in 
the line of succession, with the provision that 
no member of the Cabinet shall assume the du- 
ties of the office who has not been confirmed by 
the Senate. This we regard as an improvement 
upon the law as it now stands, as it supercedes 
the necessity of a special presidential election in 
the event supposed and greatly increases the 
certainty that there will be some person who is 
legally competent to assume and discharge the 
duties of the office. We think well of the bill 
for its particular purpose, yet it is by no means 
all that Congress should seek to secure in respect 
to the presidential office. 
amendment of the Constitution, changing the 
mode of electing the president, limiting his serv- 


The bill, which 


ice to a single term of six years, and amply pro- | 
viding for succession to the office in the event of | 


his removal, death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the duties of the office. 


Rervpiation of state debts is one form of 
swindling; the defalcation of officers by virtu- 
ally stealing the public money and appropriating 


it to private uses is another form; and between | 


the two there is no difference in the principle 
involved. Both are rascalities, and differ 
only in extent and degree. Both are be- 
trayals of trust. Repudiation is the larger ras- 
cality, since it is generally the larger cheat in the 
amount of the swindle, and is always perpetrated 
by much the larger number of persons. It takes 
the majority of the people of a state to repudiate 
a state debt, since their will is the law of the state ; 
but a single public officer is sufficient for the 
crime of defalcation. Tennessee is, just now, 
by a not unnatural coincidence, displaying the 
beauties of swindling in both of these forms, It 
is but recently that the people elected a legisla- 
ture on the distinct issue whether swindling or 
honesty should control that body and decided in 
favor of swindling. That legislature has already 
convened and is ready to execute the will 
of the people. The treasurer of the state, 
belonging to one of the first families in 
Tennessee and having the custody of public 
funds, has imitated the example set by the peo- 
ple for a series of years. They have proved false 
to their credit and to the faith reposed in them 
by their creditors, and he has proved false to the 
trust confided to him. They have refused to 
pay their honest debts and thus deprived others 
of what was their due ; and he has taken for his 
own use what did not belong to him, but did be- 
long to them, as the people composing the State 
of Tennessee. How do they like cheating per- 
petra¥éd by a public officer upon and against 
them? Of course, not at all, and, if the fugitive 
criminal does not evade their pursuit, they will 
bring him to justice, as they should. Do they 
suppose that their creditors like cheating any 
better whén perpetrated against them by the 

jority of the people of Tennessee? Ro- 

tion is cheating ; defaloation is cheating ; 
and, if Tennessee is now getting a little of what 
she has been doing a great deal and seems de- 
termined to continue doing, she is simply en- 


joying in a small way the kind of luxury which | 


she has forced upon others, 


.. The jury in the case of Miss Livingstone 





makes a | 


What is wanted is an | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


oo 3 tried last week before Mr. Justice 
Pratt, of Brooklyn, rendered a verdict in her 
favor for seventy-five thousand dollars, History 
furnishes no instance of so large a verdict in a 
breach of promise case. There is one case in 
England in which the verdict was fifty thousand 
dollars. ‘Served him right!” is the first, the 


second, and the last thought of every one who 


read the evidence as the case proceeded. Mr. 
Fleming added to the infamy of prior conduct an 


attempt to blacken the character of Miss Living- | 


stone; and Mr. Justice Pratt, remarking to the 
jury that this attempt was a total failure, said to 
them that, ifthey came to the conclusion that 
there had been a breach of promise, it enhanced 
the claims of the plaintiff for damages. Mr. Flem- 
ing is reported to be a millionaire, and this 
verdict will give him the opportunity to use a 
portion of his property as justice requires. 

.. We are alarmed by the published statement 
that President Potter, of Union College, has 
offered three prizes to the students keeping the 
neatest, most elegant, and attractive rooms, and 
it is said that various competitors have begun 
their decorations and many of the rooms exhibit 
an exceedingly novel appearance. We can hardly 
conceive of an unwiser act. College students 
need no encouragement to fit up their rooms 
elegantly and extravagantly. If he would offer 
a prize for the room which shall best combine 
taste with economy he would do the students 
good and earn the thanks of their parents, 

..After reporting The Observer's ‘ sweep- 
ing charge” that professors in our theological 
seminaries are sowing the seeds of infidelity and 
bringing in destructive errors like a flood, The 
Interior says : 

“ We believe these statements to be as unfounded 
as they are sensational. We denounce the 
charge that our seminaries are sowing the seeds of 
infidelity. Those who want to find such mischievous 
sensations in the columns of their papers are not 
Christian men. Such charges of unfaithfulness 
against the directors and professors of our seminaries 
cannot be too severely reprobated.” 

..The Atlanta Christian Index calls our at- 
tention to a string of half a dozen sentences 
culled out of Mary Clemmer’s last letter in Tue 
INDEPENDENT which it thinks are rhetorically or 
grammatically inaccurate. We have read them 
all over and find that there is, at the most, only 
one of them which deserves the criticism made. 
The critic is quite too literal. He thinks it must 
‘“*a lively forest” which is described as 
“running over the hills and vales”! 


be 


.- President Arthur will have an opportunity 
to show his hand on the subject of Civil Service 
Reform, and will show it, in his selection of the 
Commissioners to co-operate with him in carry- 
ing the reform into effect. He should select 
those who believe in the principle and are com- 
petent wisely to apply it; and one of these men 
ought to be Mr. Dorman B, Eaton, of this city, 
than whom one more fit for the service cannot be 
found in the United States. 

..The House Committee have concluded to 
try their hand again at another River and Har- 
bor bill. There is money enough already appro- 
priated and unexpended to meet all necessities 
of this kind until the next session of Congress ; 
and the wise thing for Congress is to let the sub- 
ject severely alone for the present, The people 
are in no mood to stand such a swindle as the 
one of the last session. 

.. The Christian Advocate has an editorial writer 
whose manuscript must trouble the printer. Last 
week it begged the indulgent reader to correct 
the misprint of “‘ wives” to investiture. In our 
issue of December 28th we followed a blundering 
copyist in making a passage of Dr. Potter's ser- 
mon read “the sheltering of great missions,” 
when it should have been the shatlering of great 
illusions, 

.. We suppose we must resign ourselves to 
the report that the starting of the much promised 
new Congregational paper in Boston has been 
again postponed, on account of the failure to 
secure subscriptions to the stock. And this re- 
minds us that we have never suggested a name 
for the new paper. How would The Hereafter 
do, or The Christian World to Come? 


.. Rumor keeps saying that the President is 
about to remove Collector Robertson and Post- 
master Pearson, both of whom are and have 
been faithfully discharging their duties and 
were appointed by the late President Garfield. 
President Arthur has not yet done this, and he 
will not do it, until he loses all common 
sense, which is an event not likely to happen, 


.-+.»The Rev, George A. Gordon, of Greenwich, 
Conn., declines the call to the Old South Church, 
Boston. He thinks it would be an injury to his 
country parish for him to leave so soon after his 
settlement there. And so he declines the leading 
church and the largest salary in New England, 
He is such & man as Boston needed. He is in 
sympathy with “the new theology,” 


.-»»The interest in the Boston Monday lec- 
tures by Joseph Cook, the first of which we give 
in full this week, is very great. The audience 
last Monday was even larger than the immense 
assemby which greeted Mr. Cook on the pre- 


égainet Mr. Fiéming for breach of promise of | vious Monday. 





.-It may be time to talk a little more about 
that new Boston paper. The Congregationalist 
had a paragraph last week about “maudlin ex- 
egesis and emasculated theology.” 


..Benjamin Butler’s inagural contained not 
one word about enforcing temperance laws, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Rexewas of old and new ew subscriptions 
are pouring in upon us in great numbers 


| and our office force, largely increased for 
| this season, is severely taxed, so that, if our 
| friends are not waited upon with perfect 


dispatch, they will kindly pardon us, We 


| work day and night, and shall continue to 


do so so long as the present rush of sub- 
scribers continues. 

We are receiving a large number of clubs, 
generally gotten up by an old subscriber, in 
accordance with our club terms, as pub- 
lished below; athing it is very easy for any 
old subscriber to do, thereby saving money 
for himself and friends. The object of our 
low club terms is that persons may secure 
the paper in clubs of five or more at the 
rate of $2 each. 

We will not receive clubs from news or 
subscription agents at club rates—viz., 
per year; but at our usual rates to them. 

The original matter published by us 
in a year’s issue of Tur INDEPENDENT Costs 
in cash for the raw material fully $25,000. 


This we offer to subscribers at the rate of | 


#2 per year. We hazard nothing in saying 
that so much valuable information—infor- 


mation which cannot be procured in any | 


other way—cannot be had on the face of 
the earth for so little money. 

It must be the easiest thing in the world 
for any old subscriber of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT, one who knows its worth and 
usefulness, to raise a club of from 5 to 20 
names, at $2 each, in a very short time. 
We invite the attention of our old subscrib- 
ers, and request that they benefit themselves 
and us by sending us the names of new sub- 
scribers, with their own renewals. 

In getting upa club, use the following 
form: 


Club for THE INDEPENDENT, of New York. 


Pl anidvessacadanesnns 
WD cscs vesscccrnateses ° 
ae 
a ccnadnaecsekhssesnece 
SUBSCRIBERS, 


attach your own name to it and then say to 
all your neighbors and friends: ‘‘ Join me 
and others in taking Tne INDEPENDENT, pos- 
tage paid, for one year, at $2.00.” 


We shall be glad to furnish free speci- | 


men copies and circulars to any and all 
persons who may be willing to get up such 
a club. 

Every old and new subscriber will please 
notice the following in regard to subscri - 
tions: 


First.--That in no case can the paper be | 


had on a single subscription for less than 
$3 per annum. 

Second._-That any person can get the 
paper for two years, postage paid, for $5, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one 
year, with one new subscriber, for $5. 

Third (and the most important).—That 
five or more persons may club together and 
get the paper for the Low PRICE or $2, Or 
any person may subscribe (or renew his 
subscription) for five years for $10, 

Terms to subscription agents, news 
agents, and postmasters will be sent upon 
application. 

In order to fill the orders from the numer- 
ous clubs now being filled up in all sections 


of the country, we shall print of this issue, | 


and others which follow this month, a 
large number of extra copies of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, to mect the new demand, so 
that all who desire to do so may commence 
their subscriptions with the present number. 

For the special information of new sub- 
scribers, we will state that, as a rule, all 
subscriptions will be stopped at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for. 


er to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if in writing specially 


requested so to do, take pleasure in con- | 


tinuing his paper. 

We especially ask every subscriber to ex- 
amine the yellow address Jabel on their 
paper and renew their subscription >ne 
or two weeks before its expiration. 








$2 | 


If, however, itis | 
not convenient, in some special cases, such | 
as absence or sickness, etc., for a subscrib- | 
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A portion of our edition f for Densities 
21st, en route to our Western subscribers, 
was burned in a mail-car near Schenectady, 
N. Y. We have supplied a large number 
of our subscribers who have written us that 
they did not receive that number, and can 
supply more of them. 

Any subscriber who did not receive the 
number for December 21st can have one 

| sent them for asking by it on a postal 
| card. 


READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe's Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

—_ ss 


IMPORTANT 
WHEN you visit or leave New York C ity, save Bag 
age Expressaxe and Carriage Hire, and stopat Grand 
Jnion Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Central Depot, 
450 elegant rooms reduced to $1 and upward per dey. 
Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best, Horse. 
Cars, Stages, and Elevate a Ri Raliroad to all Depots. 


Evy'’s CREAM BALM for 4 completely cured me of 
| Catarrh, of which I have been afflicted over ten years, 
after trying almost every remedy recommended, mene 
having proved so effective and thorough.—s. J 
Ww ~eseatee De Dealer in Boots and Shoes, 143 Federal x 
ston. 
Try Ely’ = Oream Balm for Catarrh. 
The best remedy for its purpose I have sold.—_JoOHN 
HOOKER, Drugpist, Springfield, Mas: 
An article cA real merit.—C. P. "ALDEN, Druggist, 
spriurtic “ld, M 
hose who use it peak hishly of it.—Gro. A. HIt1, 
md, Springfield, Mas 
Cream Balm has given Satisfactory results.—W. P, 
Draper, Dr ugeist, Springfield, Mass 


*," “Hep yourself hae others will help you”; but 
don’t fail to use Kidney-Wort for all liver, kidney, and 
bowel complaints, piles, costiveness, etc. The demand 
of the people for an easier method of preparing Kid. 
| ney-Wort has induced the proprietors, the well-known 
| wholesale druggists, WELLS, RicHaRDson & Co., of 
| Burlington, Vt., to prepare it for sale, in liquid form as 
| well as in dry form, 
| §@ Explicit directions for every use are given with 
the Diamond Dyes, for Dyeing Mosses, Crosses, Eges, 
Ivory, Hair, etc. 


> —— 
PROBABLY NO CORPORATION OR PRIVATE EsTATE in 


this country can equal the prime standard of invest- 
ment shown by The Brooklyn Life Insurance Com. 
pany in the fact that, on the closing day of the year 
1882, not one dollar of due interest remained unpaid. 
With nearly two hundred mortgage loans, aggregating 
nearly three-quarters of a million dollars invested, all 
the interest due was paid; not one loan was in arrears, 


— Exchange. 
a es vane 
$325 
G sven Away in Prizes_ to the 


subscri to 
* AGENTS’ INDEX” AND PAM STORY PAPER. 
Send six one-cent famoe for copy. f pa —4 8 instruc. 
tions how to get the prizes. y¢ Put GENTS’ 
INDEX PUB. CO., Bu alo, Ex Erie Co., N. Ye rAaet 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE BLIND. 
D. N. SELLEG, of New burgh, N. Y., has an adver- 
mo nt in another column which we ask every one to 
| read who is interested in or who knows a blind person. 





* Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is a posi- 
tive cure for all those weaknesses so common to our 
best female population. 


F. J. Coeney & Co., proprietors Hall's Catarrh Cure 
offer $100 reward for any case of Catarrh that can’t 
be cused wee Hall’s Catarrh Cure. ‘Sold by all drus. 
gists.— v 
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NO SHOWS, NO DELAYS. 
PULLMAN CARS, Y TWO CHANGES N 


YORK TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
APPLY AT NO, 243 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 








- NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d St., bet. Fifth and Sixth i 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on tant exhibiti bust has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the bees attention. 
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Financial, 


THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Tue last annual report of Comptroller 
Knox, as is usual with all his reports, con- 
tains a voluminous and detailed exhibit of 
facts in regard to our national banking 
system. It’ appears from this report that 
during the year ending November 1st, 1882, 
one hundred and seventy-one new banks had 
been organized, with an aggregate capital 
of $15,767,300, and that the amount of cir- 
culating notes issued to these banks was 
#6,500,680, which is the largest, increase in 
any year since 1872. 

Three national banks since the 1st of last 
November have been placed in the hands of 
receivers, and this makes eighty-seven since 
the establishment of the system, now about 
twenty years ago. The total number of 
such banks that have voluntarily closed 
their affairs by of the stockholders 
is 414. The total number in operation on 
the 3rd of last October was 2,269, which is 
the largest number that has ever been in 
operation at one time. The resources of 
these banks, at the close of business on 
October 3rd, 1882, was $2,399,833,676, as 
against $1,755,800,000 in 1872, showing an 
increase of nearly one hundred per cent. in 
the last ten years. The number of banks 
which organized under the Act of June 3d, 
1864, and whose periods of existene will 
expire previously to 1900, is in the aggregate 
1,608, with a capital of $354,845,985 and a 
circulation of $241,474,355. The most of 
these banks, unless Congress shall by its 
folly compel them to abandon the national 
system, will continue their succession under 
the recent Bank Charter Extension Act. 


vote 


The Comptroller gives an interesting tab- 
ular statement of the coin and paper circu- 
lation of the United States as it was on the 
1st of last November, showing the total 
amount to be #1,488,838,554, of which 
$387,562,793 in coin were estimated to be 
in the hands of the people, $148,435,473, in 
gold, less certificates held by the banks, 
were in the Treasury, and $92,414,977, in 
standard silver dollars, were also in the 
Treasury. The fact, shown by his tables 
on this subject, is that, since the resump- 
tion of specie payments, there has been a 
very large and rapid increase in the volume 
of the circulating medium of this country. 
This is due to the increase of national bank- 
notes, to the coinage of silver dollars, and 
to the large importations of gold from for- 
eign countries. There is no want in the 
medium of exchange with which to transact 
the business of the United States. There is, 
indeed, an excess, rather than a deficiency. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
Comptroller's report is that in which he 
considers what shall be done for the per- 
petuation of the national bank system when 
all the three per cent. and three-and-a-half 
per cent. bonds shall have been paid, as 
will be the fact in a few years, at the pres- 
ent rate of payment. The banks could not 
afford to buy four per cents. or four and a 
half per cents. at the present rate of 
premium and under existing laws, as the 
basis for issuing circulating notes. There 
would not only be no profit, but there would 
be an actual loss in issuing circulation upon 
this basis, and it is not to be supposed that 
the banks would issue notes upon such a 
condition. The question which the Comp- 
troller discusses will be intensely practical 
in the not distant future, and Congress will 
have to face it with some practical answer, 
if our national banking system is to be con- 
tinued. 

The settled policy of the American peo- 
ple is to pay the national debt, and ulti- 
mately this policy will extinguish the whole 
of it. When this shall have been done 
there will be no Government bonds to be 
obtained at any price and used asa guar- 
anty for bank circulation. Will it be safe 
to authorize the issue of notes simply upon 
the basis of bank assets, without any other 
security for their redemption? The Comp- 
troller answers this question in the negative 
and we entirely agree with him on this 
point. The Government certainly will not 
guarantee these notes unless it is properly 
secured against loss. The problem to be 
solved is to continue the national bank sys- 
tem, with the issue of bank-notes, on the 
basis of complete safety, when the bonded 
debt. of the United States shall be extin- 





| bank checks. 


| The 
| least for the present, 





dulge in any speculations on this point; but 
simply express our belief that, in view of 
the great advantages of the system, as 
shown by the experience of twenty years, 
the country will find some solution of the 
problem and put it into practice. It is 
hardly among the possibilities that the 


American people will suffer their national | 


banking system to expire altogether. 
Comptroller Knox suggests that the cir- 


culation issued upon* four and four anda | 


half per cents should be at the rate cf 
ninety per cent. upon their current market 
value. This would furnish a motive for 
banks to buy such bonds as the basis of 
circulation ; especially if, as he further sug- 
gests, Congress would reduce the tax on 
circulation to one-half of one per cent. We 
take the liberty of amending the latter 
suggestion by saying that Congress ought 
to repeal all its bank taxes, and thus sweep 
the entire deck, including the stamp tax on 
This would relieve the bank- 
ing system of the country, including state 
banks, of a heavy and oppressive burden. 


| It is more important to the interests of the 
| country to take off this burden than it is to 


repeal the whiskey tax or the tobacco tax. 
repeal of all bank taxes would, at 
supply the conditions 
under which the national system would go 
forward for another twenty years, and 
furnisn ample time in which to solve the 
problem of its continuance when the na- 
tienal debt shall be paid. 


> 


A NEW BANK PRESIDENT. 

Tue youngest bank president in the City 
of New York is Mr. William P. St. John, 
who was last week unanimously elected 
president of the Mercantile National Bank. 
Mr. St. John fills the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. Perkins, which was an- 
nounced in these columns two weeks since. 
He is a son of Newton St. John, of St. John, 
Powers & Co., of Mobile, before the 
war one of the well-known banking 
houses of the South. He began his 
career in this city in 1867, in a Wall 
Street banking house, where he re- 
mained three years. He then spent a 
brief period South, in the banking and cotton 
business. On returning to New York, Mr. 
St. John entered the employ of Aymar & 
Co., afterward merged into the well-known 
shipping and commission firm of Fabbri 
& Chauncey. In 1874 he accepted a _posi- 
tion in the house of Phelps, Dodge & Co., 


which he relinquished to take charge 
of the sales and credits of the great 
sugar-house of Havemeyers & Elder, 
where sales approximated fifty million 
dollars a year. This varied experience 
seemed to have suggested his call to 


the Mercantile Bank, in December of 1880, 
as its cashier, where his promotion to 
the presidency has naturally followed. 
Among the prominent shareholders of the 
Mercantile are some of the strongest men in 
New York. The Bank, as shown by the report 
published in another column, has a capital 
of one million dollars, a surplus fund of 
one hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars, 
and undivided profits of about twenty-three 
thousand dollars. The total resources are 


$8,234,059.29. Mr. Charles P. Burdett has | 


been re-elected vice-president, and Mr. F. 
B. Schenck, the assistant cashier has been 
made cashier of the bank. 
ed Sta er 
NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


Tur officers of the national banks of this 
city are known in all financial circles as be- 
ing wise, prudent, conservative, and emi- 
nently able men in their special calling. 
The ability to manage money in activity, so 
that neither the principle nor interest shall 


be lost, is much rarer among men than we | 
suppose. This ability, as shown by our | 


city bank officials, is generally recognized, 
and one result is that the holders of our city 
bank stocks are not confined to the city, 
but are scattered all through the country. 
We present a summary of a few of the lead- 
ing items of the reports published in this 
paper: 


PHENIX NATIONAL BAN 
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quiet. We have not space now to in- | 


| quotations were as follows: 


| 4a, "81. con. at eee «ioe 


| Clearing-house on Saturday last, was again 
| @ highly favorable exhibit. 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 





Undivided siacll 


MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK. 





* TRADESMEN'S NATIONAL ‘BANK. 


uw 
Capital stock t ‘oon 

a . seee.eauee : ae 250,000 
Undivided profite....... 26,051 

NATIONAL PARK BANK. 

ww Sonpbactinedésqasbeuntes 27,699,412 
Capita « stock........ 2,000,000 
Surplus........ : 1,000,000 
Un ivided profits.. 128,620 


EAST RIVER N NATIONAL BANK. 


ROBOUPOES.......-- cece eee eeeeeenee 785 
c apital ni stock...........- : 250,000 

arpiue pond wovenaiiiie 50,000 
Undivided profits 238,837 


NEW YORK NATION ALE EXC none ga 





Resources : 12,244 
¢ Japstal ¢ stock...... 300,000 
Surplu 60,000 
Un ivided profits. . 52,975 
BOW any N ATION AL BANK. 
Resources.. oe 2,706,004 
Capstal stock. 250,00 
aoe ae 150,000 
Undivided profits. ; 6, 
SeATEAN N ATIONAL BANK. 
bepseoee 5,716,324 
Capital stock.. 450,000 
Hey hs seteintiethies 175,000 
vided GOGE......00-seceseeees 43,171 | 


IMPORTERS AND Taabene NATIONAL BANK 
Resource: #52 BES DAA 


Capital seal ene 1,600,000 
ay ccccces 1,780,020 
ivided profits 578,457 


CONTINENTAL NATION AL ‘BANK. 


Resources ON 72,419 
Capital letock. 1,000,000 
Surplus ‘ 200,000 
Undivided profits <= 112,894 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


PROUTOES... .... $5,270,079 
Dental stock 1,000,000 
yet 4 
ivided profits 29,362 


NATIONAL} BUTC ‘HE RS’ AND DROVERS' BANK. 
Resou sees $2,435, 
Capital st stock... 


Sone 
ier 150,000 | 
ivided profits. 37,596 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 

Resource ‘ 1,488, 

Capital 8 stock 1.50),000 

Surplus 35,000 

Undivided’ profits. «0,910 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ | NATIONAL BANK 
Resou . $5,218,542 


Surplus stock 610,000 | 

nesebets 400,000 | 

ividea’ profits... ... 146,221 | 

— NATIONAL BANK. | 

Reso ses #11 662,536 | 
Capital st stock 1,000,000 
urplus. . 200,900 
Undivided profits 115,848 


Janets N NATIONAL BANK: 


a 
* 
3 


© epital at stock... in "300,000 
i cnssehnane acid al ae tcoiledaneiai 2,162 
Undivided profits................... 2477 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE  MATOONAL, pens. 
Reso 


Undivided RE cisnenetsouceark 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
2,460,906 





EL Dain esnkserelssqnweeas 
Capital stock 2u0,000 
Lom okey beaced 40,000 
ivided | profits, 4,061 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources 5,949,206 
Cc —— fl eteek. setatinnncediivaiied 400,000 
eur us.. ° . 100,000 
ivided profits. : 42,785 | 
BANK oF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
Resources cececccooce 23,422,507 
C sonal eat stock... 2,000,000 
SR 90,000 
Undivided aii ited eee 210,098 
NATIONAL CSTias wand BANG. 
I con tnndiesonn 177 
Capital stock s 
Surplue........ 101,912 
Undivided profite.. 088 


-> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE money market was very easy through- 
out the past week, and nothing occurred .o 
cause a ripple on the surface of the financial 
waters, the rate on call ranging from 8 to 6 | 
per cent. on pledge of stock collateral and | 
from 2 to 8 per cent. on Government bonds, 
with a surplus of loanable funds seeking | 
employment. Time loans were quoted at 
from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent., and prime 
mercantile paper was discounted at 54 and 
6 per cent. 


U. 8. Bonxps.—The demand for invest- 
ment continued strong throughout the past 
week, owing to the surplus of money ex- 
isting among capitalists and banking in- 
stitutions. Fours advanced 4. The closing 


| 
} 
| 


Bid, A abet. bid. 


Curren: . 
ibe Qurrency és, = - 
1 


MURS Sarrency 


per contalsse 1% 

Stock Marxet.—The stock market was 
exceedingly dull on account of the lack of 
interest manifested by the outside public in 
the purchase of stocks. .Prices were strong, 
however, owing to the attitude of the lead- 
ers, who, having large lines to dispose of, 
bolstered up their respective shares by pur- 
Chasing all that was offered at the Stock 
Exchange. 

Baxx Starement.—The weekly statement 
of the associated banks, issued from the 





The changes 


| per cent., 


| per cent., 


in the averages showed a gain in specie of 
$2,325,000, and in legal tenders of $2,168,- 
200; an expansion in loans of $472,000; an 
increase in deposits of $5,088,900; and a de- 
crease in circulation of $10,900. The move- 
ment for the week results in a gain in sur- 
plus reserve of $3,233,475, and the banks 
now hold €7,870,700 in excess of the legal 
requirements. 

The Lincoln National Bank, of Boston, 
has organized for business, with an author- 
ized capital of $1,000,000. Joseph Davis is 
president and the Tradesmen's National 
Bank is their New York correspondent. 

The City Bank and the Fifth Ward Sav- 
ings Bank, of Jersey City, have closed their 
doors on account of the officers using the 
bank's funds in speculation. The investiga- 
tion results in the probability of the de- 


positors receiving about ten cents on the 
dollar. 
A new savings bank, called the Amer. 


ican, isto occupy a part of the new building 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 
The trustees are Elliott F. Shepard, Joseph 
W. Drexel, John R. Brady, William H. 
Fogg, John D. Crimmins, E. D, Morgan, 
Jr., David Dows, Jr., Walter 8. Gurnee, 
John Roach, I. N. Seligman, Henry E. Rus- 
sell, Richard A. McCurdy, Frederick Bil- 
lings, Robert Lenox Belknap, William L. 


| Strong, A. D. Juilliard, and William Irwin. 


Frnanciat Irems.—The Un’on Trust Co., 
of Philadelphia, with a cash capital of 
#1,000,000, takes charge of all trust funds, 
acts as executor, admin,strator, assignee, 
guardian, receiver, attorney, etc., and 
its active officials and directors are among 
the ablest business men. 

Attention is called to the advertisement of 
the banking house of Geo. W. Frank & 


| Darrow, of this city, who make a speciality 


of Western farm mortgages. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of seven 
payable on demand, 

The New York Equitable Insurance Com- 
oy “ declared a semi-annual dividend 
of fi © par nt, payable January 15th. 

The Pee, ire Insurance Company 
has declere@ end of three and a half 
per ce nt. peeablé'on demand. 

The American Exchange Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a dividend of five 
payable on demand. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of six 
per cent., pay able on demand. 

The Wil iamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of ten per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

The United States Electric Lighting 
Company has declared a dividend of five 
per cent., payable February Ist. 

The increased quarterly dividend of two 
and a half per cent. of the Oregon Railway 


| and Navigation Company will be paid, Feb- 
| ruary Ist, at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 


Company. 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company has 


| declared a semi-annual dividend of four per 


cent,, pees on demand. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO,, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


No Risk: *:” Solid 10 per Cent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small, 

Solid as English Corscls or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central Iilinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville, IJ, 


Parties Desirous of Dealing im 
STOCKS 


will do well te Faye the old Banking 
HOWES PANY, 
i1 WG ora ecy | ey cree 


Tals house tra 


= Beate a eater cout., payable 
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THE 


UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Capital, $1,000,000, Charter Perpetual, 


ACTS Et v ee ORR ADM EN TTORNEY, AGENT, 
A N 
RRC USTEE, asp COMMITTEE eee 


Takes charge ot the property of absentees and non. 
residents, collects and remits income promptly, and 
discharwes saith fully the duties wt every Gduciary 


trust and known to the la 
Safes for — within Burglar- pooot Vaults, of the 
most ap proves construction. 


A ept in Fire and Seruierp roof Safes, without 
— ate, Securities, and all other valuables se- 
cure kept, at a moderate anuual charge for sate 
return or specific indemnity. 
Interest aliowed on Moneys deposited for definite 


periods, 
PATTERSON President 
MER, 
iL AN 8. STORES. Treasure 


FRANCIS ce ON, rails. and Trust Officer. 
iRECT 


1, PATTERSON, T. F. BAYARD, 
yk . ES LONG, pW limineton, Del. : 
ALFRED 8 NMLLETT, Da. GEO. W. RETLY 

on. ALLISON WHITE, Herts sburg; 

n. ©. P. TURNER, Hon. J. 8. AFRICA, 
D. R. PATTERSON, Hunitinedon, 
JOHN T, MONROE, Hox YMER, 
JOS. I. KEEFE, Read 

e908 K. PATTON HENIY S. ECKERT, 
W. J. NEAD adr 
JAS. 8 M EDMU ND’ i boty, 


Mifflinto 
How. KR. F. "MONAGHAN 


N, 
Philadelphia; fest Chester 
JOHN G. READING Gen. W. W. H. DAVIS, 
Philadel phi Doylestown 


CHAS. W. COOPER, 
Allentown. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP 1A; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rall 
road ¢ ee # having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negottated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Corporations. 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN 
IZATION of Ratiroad Companies and other C corpora 
tlons whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMAMB, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Seo'y and Treau. 


MORTGAG ES ON FARMS AND 
KANSSS CITY REAL ESTATE, 
NETTING SEVEN PER CENT. . 
Semi-Annual Interest to Investors. 

We negotiate Loans on improved and productive 
farms in the best portions of Kansas and Missouri, 
worth from three to five times the amount loaned. 

Acknowled ps te be the mo#t SAFE ana PROFIT 

= E form of investing money known. 

nan SxRe Tat nee of many year, and loaning two 
milton da ars, not one dollar lost 

We assume the responsibility of MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the inte re at and orincipal 
and remitting to investors, i CHARGE, and 
in case of any trouble or de lay in makin such col 
lections, AGREEING TO STAND ALL EX PENSE and 

y TITLES GUAR 

ALL FUNDS PROMPTLY PLACED. Write 

for circular and full particulars, stating amount you 

would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence as to 
securities, titles. ete, Address 

P. MORGAN 

GE. NERAL AGENT FOR NEW ENGL 

WESTERI. Y, R. I. 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & ‘00, ‘Kansas Gity, Mo. 


o FARM MORTGAGE BONDS, 


° Principal and Peptnnsanl Interest 


Moorestown, 


AND, 


payablein N. ¥ fn Rzcpe ee, Jaane and 

applications now sums of 
#10) to 85,000, Six! yah 5AM ipa = mode in 
t years v for droylar, 


D 
Gilman, Son & Co., Bankers, N Ci a "Genta 
} aL Bank, N. 'Y. City; jcAwaras & Odell 
beth, fe 120 prong ear Rey. E. Kempshall. Hew 
FE. P. Hammond, Vernon, Coun) 
anover, 


outh Sa sine Bank, Rev. ‘bane 
Loomis, D.D., Cuifton Springs, N. Y. 


GEO, W. FRANK & DARROW, BANKERS, 


167 Broadway, N. Y., and Corning, Iowa. 


8 % First Mortgages 


new. Send for circular. 
(o.. Indianapolis, Ind, 








FIRANG! in “Wuirn a ¢ 


EPORT or THE CONDITI IN OF 
Ri ENIX NATIONAL BANK i Ne ew York, fn tte 
State o New York, at the close of = a8 Decembe 


RESOURCES. 
Loane i 4 GQIMSOUDUD,. 2.02. crercccvccrscccsces 
3" ver > PEPE sperekaban antec * =e 
Yther stocks, bonds, and morta. 














68,185 00 
Due from omer national 871,583 39 
ue from state banks and bankers 
estate, / 1 — and fixtures 30,000 00 
Premiums paid.............06+ 00000 
“hecks and other cash items. 
Exciageen fos Clear! — ing-house.. 
ot 
Fractional paper 5 SEE “‘piokels; 





wee 
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eles 


wna “USGHN Fake x, Counry or i or New Yeast ete a 


| Other real estate 





| “000 00 
| Bu to otter national bankas 


trve, to the best of my Ri LE apa 4 | 


OHN PARKER, © 
bed and sworn to before me, this 


anes iT. 
Correct.—A ttest: 


m 


.¢ Directors. 
(ers) \ 


hivestmnant Bonds. 


We offer a large line of choice railroad bonds and 
other desirable securities on favorable terms. 


Circulars and full particulars furnished on apvlica- | 


tion. 


A.W. Beasley & Co., 


No. 98 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


R £2 T OF THE SOA EITION OF THE 
, EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, * ie the = of business, on 
the %th day of December, 1 


— SOU RG ES. 
Loans and discounts................ 
it aa een a ee inal 
U.S. bonds to secure cire —— (par pecs 
U. 8. bonds on \ Rend (par valu . 


$575,906 61 
I 





260,000 00 | 
240,000 00 | 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortars. 1,786 26 | 
Due from other national] ban 71,682 % 
Due from state and peivate banks and 

inns + seepseresee 7,218 74 


80,600 66 
10,500 00 


Banking house 


I ETE ae PEO a ROR OF 7.616 50 
Cheeks and other cash items. . ae 5,001 89 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 127,112 75 
Bills of other banks. 4,536 00 


Fractional paper currency, ‘nickels, and 
cents..... oo eee nas sean Bo) i bs 
Specie—vyiz.: Gold coin. conke 
told Treasury cer- 
gS (Sec. 25 

Rey. Stat.). ... 12,000 00 
Gold Ci'ng Houre 
certificates 61,000 00 


Silver coin. 1849 00 

— 86,720 50 

Lewal tender notes ameiinniimatitie 119,871 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 


on circula- 


_ 1,588,764 76 
$250,000 00 


50,000 00 
23,837 2h 


(not more than 5 vont cent. 


Gtbsscéacesns 11,250 00 


“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, gate & 
Surplus fund.. und ebelire 





Comptroller....... 
Less amount on hand and in 


Treasury, for redemption..... 4500 WO 
- 220,40 00 
State bank circulation outstandiny........ 4,971 00 
Dividends unpaid. a 14,575 98 


Individual deposits” siiateeasrycceoneseses 


chec 6,083 37 
Demand certificates of de eponit.. 8,776 86 


Certified checks 34,727 81 
- — 1,019,555 64 
suneveupecnen de 3,289 51 


U. 5S. tax account 





Total.. ‘ i, 586,764 76 
STATE ov] NEw Yorx, County ov New Yor«: 

Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the East River National 
Bank, do solemnly swear that the above pane nt is 
true, to the best of my knowle res and belief 

NEWELL, Cashier. 
Sworn toand subscribed before me, this 9th day of 
January, HAYWARD 


No , Public, Ne w York County, 4. 
Correct.—Attest: vi F ARL ES oF NKINS. 
DAVID BANKS | Directors, 
AMOS WOODRUFF, 
| EPORT OF rar, ORR PITION OF THF 
IMPORTERS’ ADERS' NATION 
BANK OF ig\ TORE pe y York, in the Btete ~ 
Ne ew Li wig = the close of business on the 30th day of 


De 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts eesenee 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 
U. 8. bonds on hand............. 


.«. 919,805,329 50 
. 1,500,000 00 
250,000 00 











Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 4,500 00 
Due from other national banks.. 851,730 81 
Due from state and pele ate > bani 

bankers 60,179 #4 
Banking} house 200,000 00 
Checks and other cash items........ 16,419 32 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 4,621, 90 


Bills of other banks.............. 


CUED cosaccccceccccccococcccccesccesacceceses 
Specie, viz.: 





OO ear 8335,000 U0 
Gold Treasury certificates.... 1,271,000 00 
Gold = Clearing-house cer. 

tificates. . 2,203,000 00 
Silver coin. 11,335 00 





3,820,335 
369,904 00 





Legal-tender 
U. “Ri certiticates of deposit for legal-tender 





300,000 00 


67,500 00 
3,000 00 


. 32,223,544 40 


Re demption fund with U8. Tre panury “6 
per cent. on circulation ).. 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 


, P : 
(LIABILITIE BL 

Capital ~~ pus Tlsdatcnes 
Sur lus fun saan 
Undivided ae 
National bank circulation ontstand 
State bank circulation outstanding. . 

Dividends unpaid. . peaupes 
a ~~ poh tapentis ‘subject to 


Demand certific ‘ates of ‘deposit 

Certified checks. 

Cashier's checks outstanding. 

Due to other national bank 

Due to | and “private” banks: ‘and 
bankers .. 


$1,500,000 00 
1, uee,0t8 52 
8,4) 








293,020 76— 10,775,127 55 
12,308,355 51 


44 12 


TOU i cipice cuties dé eacdebssnsenpstnscodns $32 923,544 40 
State or New York, Crry anv Co. or New York: 

I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, C panier of the Importers’ 
and Traders’ ay Bank of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

EPWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 

Sworn (pond subscribed before me ok. ” day of 


January, | w. J. 
Potery Public,’ x *Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest: E. H. PERK! NS, JR.,) 
R. W. TO WNSEND. Directors. 
H. K. THURBE j 


Ret F THE CONDITION F THE 
CHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, of the City 7 
New York, at the close of business on the 30th day of 
December, 1882. 









RESOURCES. 
I, os cs cnnncdedeesssvrsseses 7,249,949 5 
VSEEE Rs 0.0. cec0ds00qn00 ogcegenee a2 69 
U.S S. bonds to secure circulation..... 50,000 00 
Other steehe, da fnoetgages. 6,000 00 
Due from ots er national ban biepeeeieonen 734,965 19 
Due from da 

MT chcnotehencessecnsees <oebanenbubaset 85,656 64 
Bene 181,264 1 
81,: 6 
Chocks a1 aud other ee items. v649 
Exchanges for , Clarins: ho 7,683 2 
Bills of other banks...... 28,067 00 
Fractional paper curren 
GE case sdecee ccccee cccce 87 OF 
Specie, va! . ones 71 
Gold isury certificates...... 
Silver De - = 10,866 47 —1,508,908 18 
Legal- tender ee cdicccccesanedaceeseaaeasal 490, 
Le ee ON TT ee $14,750,038 61 


LIABILITIES. 


asa 
soalaed St 


I, WILLIAM Hi. COX, Cashier of the M ’ Na- 
tional Bank, of the city of New York eae 


affirm that the epeve atement is true, to the best o 
raz ov New ‘ WM. Ho COX, Cashier. 
e s0' or 
wed oan and subscribed before et 10th day 
N Publi 
aapihdanedl HENRY F. SPAULDING.) 
t VEY FARRINGTON, { Directors. 
. B. KENDALL 





| State or New 


| BANK, at New 


Re PR ACLAT we 
— RC Bs 










$4,976,498 40 

7 

4 00 

10,000 00 

Other stocks, da, and mortvages : 225,454 99 
Due from oe national banks....... i 180,445 96 
Due from state banks and bankers... ... 64,178 31 
585,000 00 

47,302 31 

=i 8,400 43 

Exchanges for Clearing- nouse heoeanningone 3,214,563 73 
Bills of other banks. 28,472 00 


Fractional paper c urrenc J; % ‘nickels, and 





I . 
Redemption fu th 
(56 per cent of c sire ulation).. 


38,457 50 














ER A ridedenecees . $11,782,418 72 
LIABILIT! ES. 

Capital stock paid in..... #1,000,000 00 
Surplus fand.......... 200,000 00 
IED occcnnecorseasenen® 112,423 pL 
National bank-notes outstanding 646,150 00 
Dividends unpaid.................... 9,759 50 
Individual deposits subject to ¢ neee.. 3,447,726 39 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 2,182 78 
Accepted CHECKS. ............cccccceceess 2,805,266 21 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 7,193 97 
Due to other national banks........ 2,487,957 80 
Due to state banks and bankers. 1,063,859 36 





Total. gil, ’ 
York, County or New York, 
1, FREDERIC Rein’ Cashier of the sbovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my pnowledes and belie 
TAYLOR, Cashier. 
Subscribed end sworn to betore me, this 0th day of 


January, 183. ae Ep H. ut PSON, 
“Public. . ¥. County. 
Correct.—Attest: WILLIAM" TURNB 4») 
WILLIAM D. MO GAN: Directors. 


JOHN T. AGNEW | 


I EPORT OF THE CONPIRION OF THE 
NATIONAL BU Toutes AND DROVERS' 
York,in the State of New York, at the 









close of business December S0th, 1882: 
SOURCES. 
Loans and que bdesessenbesntennscse. eve $946,372 44 
0 REI 313 34 
U. 8. bonds to secure circu 200,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand........... asne 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and —— + rte 22,639 75 
Due from other national ban 111,146 32 
Due trom state banks and bankers. 15,022 34 
Real estate, furniture, ana fixtures. 80,000 00 
Checks and other cash items......... 37,899 94 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.............. 205,423 01 
Bills of other banks............. 17,300 00 
Fractional paper currency, nic kein, and 
— Lusatcpedannenasinssrangnsenéers 942 70 
cnbemnaennewe 255,604 50 
ireel Mtender nn notes 119,212 00 
Redemption fund with U. 5. oo asurer (5 
per cent. of circulation). . 13,500 00 


| Surplus fun 


| true, ‘to the best of my k 
| January, 1883. 


| Correct.—Attest: 


Zz 


Total... am 34 


Capital stock. 





Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits, subje 
Demand certificates of 
Certified checks. 
Cashier's checks sehr 
Due to other national bank 

Due to state banks and bonkers... 





SR ee $2, 425,376 34 
STAT or New York, County OF NEW YORK, 4. 
WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
aS do solemnly swear that the above  atemnens is 
nowledge and 
CHASE, Cashier. 


b nsec ceases cecnocomegnececes 


Sworn to and subscribed before 4 coo day of | 


TA: 
_ Not ry Public for Kings Co. 
sige filed in wey York Co. 


INO. B.C 
IN DELANOY JE.) 
ae BRING KERHOFF 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHA) tee NATIONAL BANK, 
at City of New York, in the State TY New York, at the 


Directors. 


close of business December Sots | 
RESOURC es 




























051,079 75 
1,024 62 
ure cil 313,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and sorigeaes.. 3,000 00 
Due from other national banks....... 367,155 18 
Due from state banks and bankers 38,069 31 
estate, furniture, and fixtures. . , 43,700 00 
Checks and other cash items........ 31,025 52 
Exchanges for Clearing-house ‘ 222,841 
Bills of other banks............-.-seceeeeees 23,279 00 
| Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
| 4,474 12 
Es 53,898 35 
Io wal. tender notes... 273,447 00 
Redemption fund with 
(5 per cent. of circulation).. 14,085 00 
EN -cninen di cnanmnieaaeannbemuabbnti "%85,270, 079 02 
LIABILITIE: 
Capital stock, paid in nieas $1,000,000 00 
- Si asees 124,000 00 
Undivided profits 29,382 45 
National bank-notes outstanding 281,700 00 
piyidende, RESO RES 33,566 77 
mal deposits subject to pone 1,470,176 07 
ae certificates of deposit 1,050 00 
Certified Dl sddcapentnhnaede 96,585 64 
Cashier's checks outstanding 73,827 08 
Due to other national banks. 2,023,796 48 
Due to state banks and bankers 145,994 58 


| Correct.-Attest: _—_, Ww. 
PHIN 





Total 20, 079 02 
STATE OF NEw Tope. County OF NEw YORK, «s 


ed 
bank, do _foleminly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best 0’ my knowled, 


Subscribed and sworn to before m ah Oth day 
January, 1883. d.F. 
Notary Pabie New York County. 
ASC. sour  ; Directors, 









Sayan 
of New York, at the close of business, 
RESOURCES. 






Loans and discounts... - 217,752 46 
gre _, ae 1 05 

J. 8. bonds to secure ya 280,000 ov 
U. 8. bonds to sec x. ke 200, 000 00 
Other techs, bos mortcnies 637,606 25 
Due from other national t na 631,269 11 


Due from state ks and BR . 
Real estate, furniture, and aanenes.. re 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 

Bi fis of other banks. 
Fractional papere ‘uFTeney, nicke is, and pen- 





Legal- ‘ 
U. 5. ce wuncaton of deposit for leval-tenders. 860,000 00 
Redemption fund with - S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulat ion EES ES 14,550 00 
Due oo U.8. Treseurer (olher than 5 per 
cent. redemption fuad).........6.cccseeeeeee 25,000 00 
Wa cen es. ccnecsccapeccannarnessnsrocas- . $12,511,800 2 2 


Capital stpets 
Surplus f ck, leet 
Un¢ ivided: profits 

National bank- — 2 Outstanding. . 
Dividends unpai: 
ndividual ‘de 0Kits subject to check. 


63.0 000 00 
5,000 00 























Demand certificates of deposit 629 37 
Sertified checks.............. 282,961 61 
Cashier’s checks outstandin 62,804 66 
United States deposits......... 87,302 95 
Deposits of U. 8, disbursing officers. 38,421 25 
Due to other national banks.. ceeeseeee eee 3y687,709 36 
Due to state banks and bankers......0..0.... 631,774 24 
bcpbhicemes aes aghesebhwebhse shereeccihel $12,511, $49 15 


Tota) 

STaTE oF New York, County oF NEw YORK, #4. 

I,EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my Ear ace and belief. 

WARD SKILLIN, Cashier. 

Subscribed, and ued to before me, this’ 9th day of 

January, 1883. 


Wo. H. CHAPMAN, Retery Public. 
Correct.—-Attest: WM. A. WHEE "\ 
WM. L. STRONG Directors. 
WM. M. Iss, 


Rave OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
HASE NATIONAL BANK, w Yo =. in me 
om of New York, at the close of aeons Dec. uth, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............ceeee cence 














U. S. bonds to secure circulation. 
J, S. bonds on hand............ 





Other stocks, bonds, and mort 3,771 35 
Due from other national banks. . 171,264 51 
Due from state banks and banker 48,570 60 
Real estate, furniture, and a.. 4,960 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 214 77 

ING EE. 0c cncegees ccoscccces 14,137 84 
Checks and other cash items. . 22,058 72 


Exchan for cl Ns ~——E 
Bills of other banks. we cheiecinanannecenes 


ner Nender ininerace 
Redemption fund with U. } 
per cent. of circulation).. 

















~ mag ous RRR ERROR EERE HEE HH 

ind ivided 7 B01 6 
Na Hbaukenotes outstanding............ 45,000 00 
Div dends Sl itenhideababukttiateigesesece% 12,000 00 

ndividua 1 dep onite subject to check. . 520,274 00 

pemend certificates of deposit.............. 10,142 19 

Ce dis niniddeeebnsonetalarceees 12,164 
Cashier's checks outstanding 162,480 00 
Due to other national bank 6,875 71 
Due to state banks and banker: 996 


Total.. 
STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF NEw Yor 
SAAC W. WHITE, Cashier of the sbovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know] e and 
d ISAAC WHITE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 9th day of 


| January, 1383. 


nD 


EDWARD WHITE, } uibeow No. 100. 
Correct. _Attest: ‘SAME, Cc. T 


WIS E. RANSOM, , Directors. 

JOHN THOMPSON, 
Reo OF THE CONDITION. F THE 
» NEW YORK BATION AL EXE ANS ANK, at 


New York, in the 8 nase of New York, at = close of 





















business December B82: 
ESOU RCES. 
| jose and Pe $1,004,782 64 
i ichusnnteebasdiemanathdne stereo soeve 336 41 

ws bonds tosecure circulation....... 300,000 00 

biher stocks, bonds, and mortgages 49,900 00 

Due from other national banks...... 184,906 53 

Due from state banks and bankers 39,008 68 

Real] estate, turniture, and fixtures 64,000 OO 

Current expenses and taxes paid... 17,885 73 

Checks and other cash items..... . 39,858 38 

Exchanges for Cicseing- house.. 166,210 30 

Bills of other banks...................0.22000 81,377 00 

ttional paper cunneney » Nickels, and 
panates pee cce rer ccccenes cosccs cocccccccces cove 1,023 35 
itcscnscaianess - 236,026 50 
al-tender notes 63,428 00 
emption fund with U.S. Treasurer (4 
per cent. of circulation ).........cccccescese 13,500 00 
Total... illness $2,212,243 52 
“LIABILITIE: 

Genital mock, ons in. danas 300,000 00 
lus und... mendocese 60,000 00 
Wwided P hintaie 52,975 22 

Netacs banks cots outstanding... 

Dividends u: 


| January, 1883 





do ena swear "that the above clases nent is tru . t 
the best ais knowledge and rue, to 
Cc, UTCALT, Dy ey . 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 9t i) 
poave, Notary Public: 





WM. rE TH Correct.—Attest: DAVID" D. ACKER, \ 
| WM. H, KiBho. palace 
ReAie NICHOLAS NATIONAL. BANE OF NEW | >. HAUS tein. 
s ) 
YORK, at New York, in the State of New York, atthe | FRURORTOF THE C NPITION OF THE 
close of business December 20th, 1882: OR 4 x of the City of New 
URCES. | York, nthe State f New Ss at the close of busi- 
Loans and discounts....... <a 2,097,282 97 | TESS m roth, cuncus 
J, 8. bonds on hand ° oes 000 00 | — m. uS. vf 
Otinee stocks, bonds. | Taene and : pare Mitserser-epipind peeete saree ret 5 
es ay E — me | U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 2/7". oo 
Real estate............ 8668 | United States bonds on hand............... 000 00 
= a tL ae" gy “yt er — Fs banks 1 i 
Bilis of other banks Due from state banks and bankers : 
SII 100. dina deters 7B,047 Bh | VOM CBTMTC...-....... eee esis ceeeeeee 
I ncn cad nkheeshensnad 83,027 00 im ed Por Cleari 
Redem ption, f and with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 Of ott oy 
per cont. girs SDs cons aanrcosngnectperae 8,500 00 | Fractional rc 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 6 per pape 








cent. (redemption fund) 






gueeecemopeccoven ss cagecses 5,189,757 78 

opel Bh tg ri ap eg 
bank, 40 solemn 7 swear ear that the a’ te. 
ment is true, t y_ kn and ef. 


HENRY F. 


; 


der notes 
ue from U. 8. py ey of (other than 5 per 


cent. redemption fund)................s0++ 88 70 
Total. 00 ap peeecs ec sascateccccccs co eMeeNe OD 
diet 1g RI ABELITIES. yes 

200,000 
115,847 





“Fleas 
te] AReSoweae 


= 
= 


ee 2 
STATE OF Maw ¥ Youx, County or New Yor«, #.: 
HINGS, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do M2. Swear 


L. H 
true, to the best k $e - 
my know 
Cashier. 


senbeeries | and sworn * bef. me, 12th day of 
eahehl -Atteat: ere Me 
PARK 'Y, } Directors 
JOHN W. 8, 








epee 








Capit 
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eee Se eee ae 
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XUM 


wcsscsal 18, 160%] 


REPS T oka THE © ONDITION F “THE 
TION ANK,” at New York, im 
R Mista Bat York, at t the close “of business on the 
URCE: 8. 
Stoevante., ‘ ; 
to secure “eincdsthan % (par value) 
Other stocks, bonds, and joortgages. Sa 
Due from other national bank 
a from state and private banks and bank- 


Banking: pouse, - 
Other real es 

Checks and o othe cash i 
Exchanges for caprite Soune. 
Bille. of other 


Loan 
Ov 
U. 











Gold sone 
God Clearing-house 
Silver: SE conemnen 


Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (not 











more than 5 per cent. on circulation) 22,500 OO | 
Due from_U. 8. pocosenes ¢ ae deem: 5 hpend 
cent. redemption fund).. 2 1,450 00 
i chou tiesc+- detach aniatemionssccesee : 84,028,142 19 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, pain in . $500,000 00 
Surplus fund........... 300,000 00 
Undivided profits 29,481 04 


Circulating notes received from 
iene nddtimniih<teuatee 450,000 00 
Less amount on_ hand and in 
‘Treasury for redemption 15,650 00 
Dividends unpaid ss nehahetaine 
or ~~ tee de posits subject to 
GROG. coccccevcrccceces epocceccces 


Demand ce ruscates of deposit. . 
Certified chec sesiee 
Due to other nationai ‘banks 

Due to state and private banks and bankers. 


Wl Sisech atassastarisindbes sinemmiidunuantel i. 08s, 142 19 
STATE A New York, CouNTY OF NEW Yor 
I, A. GILBERT, Cashier of “ The Market National 
Bank,” of New York, do soleinnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my_ knowledge and be- 
lief. A. GILBERT, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
January, 188% EWIs, Notary Public. 
King . certificate filed in N. Y. Go. 
Correct.—Attest: ih BAYT JES, 
HY. SCHUBART. 
GEO. B. WHITFIELD, J 


REEQET OF aay CONDITION ak THE 





is 747 9 ww 


} Directors. 








*TH NATIONA New York, in the 
State of New York, at the, c oy ~" 2. le, December 
20th, 1882 : 
seameneneend 
Loans and discounts. . — $624,199 51 
Overdsatis ian anltvainn oanliiiee dak tale-- Weeere 474 
U.S. bonds to —_ circulation............. 150,000 00 
Diner tienen han mds, and mortgages.......... 129,500 00 
Due from — national banks 92,883 61 
Real estate, furniture, an xture 100,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid. . 14,486 25 
Premiums stockhol Hf 2,912 11 
‘hecks and other cash items.... 1,941 13 
Exchanges for C acaring house: : 132,868 37 
* _ * ee nRpRRe RARE 6,763 00 


Fractional sha 
_ pe nunies. 


“currency 


and 


nickels, 


406 35 
115,610 00 








Legal-tender note: 109,957 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Sees © 
per cent. of circulation). .........0.....se00« 6,750 00 
, ee $1,43%,692 17 
Li 
Capital stock, pea § in. 8150, = 4 
Surplus fu ne. 35,00 
TL nv csiiednovedsenounesionsess 40, 909 es 
National bahk- ~ outstanding........... 135,000 00 
din nadedaskepeeseh ss caceees 40 0 
or > ae deposits, subjects to 
sulidaseneeheoduguacssongoos 55,622 62 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 7,142 85 
Certified checks.................- 30,400 67 
Due to other national banks 34,196 35 
_- ——- 1,127,382 49 
nee co chas 81, 498,692 17 






Cou oF New York, ss 
Pson ‘Cashier of the ahovenamed bank, 
do solemnly swear ‘that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and p= ef. 
HOMPSON, Goabier, 


A. 
Subscribed and sworn to + me, this 9th day 
January, 1883. 


Tota’ 
STATE OF NE 
I, A, THOM 


E. STEPHEN#ON, Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest : R. KELLY, | 
JAS. B. BREWSTER, | Directors. 
LAWRENCE R. KERR, | 
R#® EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
OLN NATIONAL BANK, 2a ew York in 
State an i York, at the close of Santnene Dec. 30th, 


RESOURCES. 
nts 


De ee 1,367,724 06 
tia nited States bonds © secure circulation... 50,000 00 
Due from other national banks............. 20, 

ue from s 








i dnctnedodunayccstsodererenesebereral 568 45 

POG cccdedeccbece 207,690 12 
Legal-tender notes 144,343 00 
Redemption fund with United States Treas- 

urer (5 per cent. of circulation)........... 








Capital + paid R, 
Surplus fund 
ivided profits. . 
National bank-notes outstanding 








Individual de poste, subject to check.. 234,047 64 
mand certificates of deposit........ ° 49,695 64 
nn eee inbamindas won 3,220 66 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . : 7,651 97 
Due to other national banks. Weiics¥eee 122,938 42 
Due to state banks and bankers............. 109,818 &3 
Total.. . i, 207 972 05 
STATE oF New You, County or New 


K, 

EDGAR, Cashier of the abov caagped bank, 
do ae swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge = ws P 

B. EDGAR, Cashier. 


J. 

Subscribed and sworn to vefore me, this 9th day of 
January, 1583. CHARLES F. JAMEs, 
Notary public. Ne ~w York County. 

OBN i | 
>. BO SRDEN } Directors. 
TNO. F *. PLUMMER, | 


REPOR 4 OF THE © CAMHS? OF THE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State i f New York, at the 
close of business, Peano ne BS 82, 


Correct.—Attest: 


Loans and discounts. . 


. 1,778,137 12 
Overdrafts. . 4 









2 
- 


3,182 30 
; 5 58 | 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 


(85) 21 





eee re TN oY TH 
128 OF NEW YO) 

New York, oh day of 
December, er” 


















Accryed Interest. ........-.sccccsrsesseccseess 7,100 00 
o hecks and =. cash items.. 85,164 10 
xchanges for Clearing-house. devas 7,400 24 
Bilis OC Other DAMES, .... .......000eccgeeee seer v0 
Fresticonal paper curre: Dey, - nichols, and we 
Seece, viz.: Gold coin” “$12,296 oo 
br rig ae certific 
254, Rev. Stat.)......... 100,000 00 
Gold * Grearing- house onus 
z 239,000 00 
ily er ri 9,611 GO— 360,907 W 
Leval-tend 37,000 00 


Rede mption, fund ‘with U. 8. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circulation) 40,050 00 





Due from U. reasurer (other than 5 per . 
cent. KL Pe Prabensntvespeeceee 12,500 00 
IE  cicnovuienensaenups stance emioumes $4,466,372 31 
EAABELITINS. 
Capital stock pea! in . 81,000,000 60 
| burplys fund.. censne 254,000 00 
| Undivided profi as 26,051 13 
Circulating ——y received from’ 
CEE wenden sccccbavcqrens $400,000 00 
Less amount on_hand and in a 
Treasury for redemption...... 11,800 GO— 788,200 00 
Dividends unpaid................ 36,662 20 


ineees deposits subject to 
Demand certificates of deposit... 
Certified checks. 
Tax fund. 


$1,910,618 79 
4.378 
st 796 62—1, 7,208 60 
#951 29 





Due to other national bank 131,014 68 
| Due to state pens. pene | bas and “bank. 
i” Wibausess 246,789 51 
| gaencgatecoovaereccss rr $66,502 31 


ms } beli i 
my know edge and. ¥ LIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


Sworn to and cshauteal weiss me, this = day of 


January, 188. JOHN J. SLAT ‘ 
Notary Public, Pe N. Y. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
| Correct—Attest: JAMES E. GRANNISS, | 
} SAM'L L HUNT } Directors. 


WM. A. POND, ” 


I EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
BANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso- 
ciation, at New York C “ity, in the State of New York, 





at the close of business D mber 30th, 182 
| URCES. 

Loans and discounts. . - 5M, 181 46 
| oe WAPBLES, .. .. 20222022 oFevercese- ; 3,028 64 
i &. bonds to secure circalation.. 50,000 00 
| Ur S bonds on hand 114,000 0 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages cates 24,908 05 


| Due from other national banks 562,316 52 

| pus Sram other banks and bankers.. 57,788 79 

| St cinkndcnaks cngisaarieaosenys cases 
Exchanges for Clearing-bouse. nt 


Bills of other banks............... 
cents 

Specie........ 7 ae 

Leval-tender notes... 

Redemption fund with U.'s. ‘Treasurer ( 6 








per cent. of circulation).... . 24,750 WO 
IA «a sannetnssetensaeen $B, 422,507 6 
_ LIABILITIES s. 
Capital stock, paid in. «++ +a» $82,000,000 00 
Surplus fund............ iecnnmeel 600,000 00 
| Undivided profits 210,083 06 
National bank-notes outstanding. 495,000 00 
Dividends unpaid. . 86,816 60 
Individual tibeat ts, subject to check. . 9,349,347 21 
Demand certi gates i, ene 8,377 
Certified Ch6GES. ............:0+0+.. ‘ -«.. 6,766,268 71 
Due to other "ee bank .. 2,766,705 87 
Due to other banks and bankers 1,079,898 4 
st pe #33, 433,507 6 
State or New Yors, Crry anp County oF New 


pone. 88.2 
A Mason, Cashier of the Bank of New York 
National Banking Sopot. do thes beat of swear that 


odge an 


becribed and sworn to ans me, this &th So of 
January, 1883. Hanson 
jee Public. New week County. 


vn BRADLEY, { Directors, 
ILL, 


Notar 
Correct.—Attest: pt 









CHAS. E.B 
| I EPORT F THE, JONDITION oF THE 
| CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, at w York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of Cectieaee Decem- 
| RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.................++. - 62,258, 156 37 
i as piieeree etinthiadapbiiesesseseve 1564 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
Due from other national banks 705,236 19 
Due from state banks and bankers........... 38,062 37 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 38,106 22 
Checks and other cash items.................. 91,318 52 
| Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 454,635 34 
. | Bills of other banks 6,800 00 
| BROS... cacscccsge 749,817 04 
Legal-tender notes .... 201,100 00 
Redemption fund Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..................... 2,250 0 
Fil vaxasdescnmeammbaenanes . {85,716,329 43 
| sa ARSE. ATIES. 
| Capital stock, paid in ccsceese $$460,000 00 
ni cacop anal 175,000 00 
Undivided profits emai 43,170 75 
National bank-notes outstanding... 45,000 00 
Divi dends = 23,176 00 
Individual its subjec Le check: 4,308,087 53 
Demand corp cates of 3 3, 
Certified 


Cashier's a outstanding. ..... 
Due to other national banks...... 
Due to state banks and benkers 


Total.. 85,716,209 8 
a ¥ New Yor. Country or New York, «. 
DOREMUS, Cashier of the abovenamed 
| wanie — solemnly swear that the above su eeement 1s 
| true, to the best of my knowledes and be 
EboneMs 
Subscribed and sworn to "tase y of 
January, 1883. 


wise Pr ete nt 

ablic, Joun 
Correct.— Attest : F. “i 
wit. it WICKHAM, | Directors. 








Cashier, 


B. W. MERRIAM, 


























54 PORT OF THE T OF THE 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 600,000 00 Rew FORK Bi ire by NpIT 1Oy, 0 BANK, at 
U.S. bonds on hand 50,000 00 | New York, in th York, at the close of 
Oiher stocks, bonds, and mortages. . 541,192 70 | business, Dec. B0th, 1 ‘ ~ 
Due from other national banks........ 96,567 13 RESOURCES. 
Due from state banks and bankers........... 5,708 & Loans and discounts..............ceceee cerns #3,174 01 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... 200,000 00 |-CUU. 8. bond: 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes pam... paesecesiores 59.116 87 | Other stocks, bonds, and m 437,411 B 
Checks and other cash items. . 47,281 ue from other national banks 108,425 94 
xchanges for C — yet house. 1,083,652 32 | Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 40,000 
Bile of other banks. . 2,915 Checks and oO cash items.. 3,290 85 
© sasaneenanaenenns 901 38 | Exchanges -house. 224,728 96 
rr ‘eal tender notes........ | Bille of other r banks 19,131 00 
Redemption fund with Gol in 4,980 00 
per cent. of circulation)..................06 27,000 00 one Clearing-h - so oo 
----- ver 
, eer $5,218,541 90 | Legal-tender ; 187,560 00 
LIA ABILITI Redemption fand® with 0.8. Treasurer 6 
Capital stock, pati . in ; . 600,000 00 per cent. of circulation)...... 9,000 00 
Surplus fund. xe ry -4 00 Tote! = ro 
Leite cceesecgeresnces cee es 46,220 85 conte cncoughepnebetitbestast cccces coe 
Rational FT. outstanding a} 0 LiABiLittes: 
WAN CINE, oe dict ogee otinces4c0eoes Gin 12 Capital stock, paid in 000 
Individual “Geportta, subje «oo @ @ Survlus fund....... - 
Demand 3,978 82 | Undivided profits................. 
Certified checks. ................ 21,111 9 | National bank-notes outstanding 
Due to other national banks. --» 582,662 16 pyre id. 
Due to state banks and bankers. 563,006 % © Individual po ta, subject toc 





) a iene Ge cn ga eee 
ihe best of my knowledge “Df 
PE Rg 


eat ores to 
outed eo | 
: Directors. 


statement is true, to — 





ne 














THE 
R ERT LY Det SENT atthe 
914,926,160 8&8 
Ov at ow fortes odoen « Bs 
i nda, tO secure circulati oo 
Dine . = ton 1,414,287 e 
er 8 * 
Penh wen ether watlooal baal 2,085,829 33 
Due from state and private banks and 
ban ke! sone resepe calponcsasonesceonsscsee eee were 
estate—banking-house...... 7 
Mier real extate.... ll i i 106,673 37 
0s sepenasessevees oo 
‘- Checks met other cash items - 112,768 46 
Exchanges for ng House....... 8,121,717 53 
Bills of Other banks. 16,000 00 
Fractional currency, nickels, etc. m2 
Specie: Gold coin 1,765,078 50 
175,000 00 
Gold Clearing House certifica’ 1,944,000 00 
sil coin 6,087 75 
Silver Treasury certificates 88,000 00 
Leval-tender notes 615,069 OU 
Redemption fund a \'s 8. Treasurer (6 
per cent. on circulation ).............<...0++ 2.250 00 
Due from U. 8. Seamer. Baweae 136,000 00 
Det, 0000 cccecccccsvecessccsses cetsvecd 27 89,412 34 


LIABILITIES. 
cash. 


Gaottad < on ~| paid in 
Su 


Circulating prt peeskes 
Div Sends unpaid 





Individual deposits, ea, culate: A Lf check....... 10,368,700 18 
De an cqetipe ates of deposit.............- 240,113 11 
Certi chec 414,002 46 
Cashier's chec ke outatandin, vues 13,°s0 78 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 114,350 99 





Due to other national ban 





Due to state and private banks and bankers 3,133,160 60 
Le eRe Ree im LER 27,680.412 84 
I, E. K.W RIGHT, cashier of the National ark Bank, 


New York City, do solemnly swear that the abo 
ment is true, to the best o: Aa nowledve and belicf. 
Siva kK. roe ten Cashier. 
STATE OF New Yoru, County or New Yor 
Sworn to and subscri before me thie | lith day of 


January, 1983. GrorGE 8. Hicko 
Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest : 
WILLIAM H. F« , 
EUGENE RELLY | Directors. 
GEO. H. POTTS, 


RF&? Boy OF THE CONDITION. OF THE 
ONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, in 
the State ~ *. New York, at the close Ly Collen seth 
December, 
BESOU ROES. 
Loans and discounts. 
over rdrafts.. 


#2,329,339 65 
: 4 76 
ds to secure circulation. . 


300,000 














Petiviiecs +. se 
LL ABIL. ITIES. 
Capital stock, paid in 


600,000 00 
Survlus fund 


101,911 &e 


Undivided profits..... SH a SARI RRORS 2K 
965,000 00 


National bank-notes outstanding. . 
State bank-notes outstanding. 
Dividends unpeid.............. 
Individual deposits, sub, 
Demand cqresfoates of 14 
Certified checks. ..............+. nach 
Due to other nationai Ds catces cose co " 
Due to state banks and bankers. . 





. 7” 
76,312 06 
WE nsnovinnncntnsenne: sutieeienuianntniees #4, 90, 176 70 

St a7 or New Yor. County oF New York, «. 

1. DAVID C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear ones statement is 
true, to the best of my knowns and belief. 

D. C. TIEBOUT, Cactater. 
Subscribed ands gwor bg a, me, thie 9th day of 
Jonuery , A. Pox. Potary Public, N. Y. 

Cor TTitest: x: HATATEA 
WM J. VALENTINE, | { Directors. 
J. M. McLEAN, 


Reeekt OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK, st New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business Decem- 


ber 30th, 
_ BEsouRO ms. 


Real 
Checks and 
Exchanwes for Clearing. 
Bille of other banks.................. 
Fractional ooctndl currency, , Bickele, end 











pennies..... 2,987 15 
Specie.......... : 70 A6R 50 
Towel: tender notes. . 206,450 00 

Redemption fund with 0.8. ‘. Treasurer ( 6 
per cent. of circulation). . : 13,500 00 
Total one ae eee . 85,949,205 #2 

ua ABILITE = 

Capital stock, patd te 400.000 00 
Surplus fand.. seshawe 100,000 00 
Undivided profits agian 42.7 5A 
National bank-notes outstanding. 270,000 00 
Dividends unpaid.................... 17.486 77 
Individual deposits, snbjeot to check 3,680,196 11 
Dem and certificates of deposit 454,24 (2 
ertified checke.. wis 354,298 #1 
‘ ‘ashier’s checke outetanding. 22,470 96 
Due to other national 417.830 7 
Due tostate banks and bankers silvbe 150,064 60 
bd 


Total 0 
ad or New Yorx. County or New Yorx, «.: 
OHN D. FISH, Cashier of the sbov cnamed k, 
ac <. —— nly swear that the ove statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and 
JOHN D. FISH. Ca Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 8th day of 
January, 1983. Bes ean La Gregus " 
‘a nge lounty. 
Correct.—Attest : JAMS feonME 


MBRORKE WNOW: | ; Directors. 
jos w . YATES. 

EPORT OF Tok 4 » mae R HE 

» BOWERY N Li ages Le ORR m Yorks in 
the State of New York ---y¥, te > 
ber 30th, 188?: 

ne and discoun 
ve iicsmmesens 

s ds to secure 

bonds on han 







and 
Due from other national 
Real estate, furniture. an 
Checks and other cash Heme. . 


Lewal-tender ni 
Redemption ion with U.S. Treasurer (6 
rer cent. of circulation) 


1@ #82 $2 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock pela =. 


ae lus id... 


Undiv: 




















Sutnor 


no 
ma 












— ib 





Other stocks, bonds, and morturages coves 19,00 00 
Due from other national banks. . shone 210,823 57 
Due from state banks and bankers... 6,001 90 
Real estate, furniture, and Gasuses. 20,000 00 
Premiums peid “ 15,000 00 
Checks and other cash items. . 146,298 18 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1,004,604 11 
Bills of ‘other banke.. 3.100 00 
Fractional pepe currency, nickels, ans 
a: epaneesncn 198 70 
cunensesvene SIRB1O RR 
poy tender DT cidcrimeitmentouerasineens 116,075 00 | 
v. 8. _cavtinentes of deposit for legal 
ten 60,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...............+. 13,500 00 


. | 
$4,994,176 70 





tS | RAAT 2 SRNPATIRN. GE 9, TE 










State of New York , at the 
$4,858,598 42 
ze 7% 
Gl oon 0 
906,000 00 
16,000 00 
cash item 
Exchauuces for Clearing- hous. T4276 06 
Due from other national banks, 92.509 75 
Due from # banks ap 
WO os so cosccovscbecccoveeess 17,421 54 
a—~—wweee 2,168,681 17 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of cireu- 
lation) 840,000 00 
Due from U. 8. ‘Treasurer, other 
than 5 Lendh ‘cent.  sotenes on 
tund.. 1,000 00 
—.—-—— 41,000 00 
Weatths.cic ve0c0s sagsnnsebenabannnars $8,234,000 29 
“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, paid in 
Surplus fund. . 
Undivided profits 
ational Sak ne 00 
Dividends un BO,117 OO 


paid 
Individual Seponite subject to 


CS rawr $2,201,316 3 
De mand cortiGcates of deposit. sa? 7 
Certified cheeks... ....... ....++ 88,273 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 22,719 0 


Due to other national banks... 2,557,508 (* 
Due to state banks and 
bankers coscenceune caeee 1,261,208 73 
_ sucess 


Wetek. wins 24,0008 a” 
STATE OF New} fon, County or New Your 
I, WILLIAM P. St. JOHN, Cashier of the ‘above. 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state 
ment is true, to the best of my know ledge and belief. 
WM. P. 8ST. JOHN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Gies me, this J a ay of 


January, 1863, 
N y Public, New ert County. 
Attest gas who 
’ Directors, 


RORGE i. SARGENT, 5 


Correct 


Rs ORT OF THE CONDITION OF “THE 
AMERICAN Be0 ANGE NATIONAL BANK,” 
at New York, in the State of New k. h 


ork, at the close of 
business on the % for vot December, 182; 
RESOURCE. 


Loans and discounts. . bees $14,034,202 63 
ST scnaschmehatinane 10,194 30 
U. 8. bonds to secure circ ‘ulation (er 

value) ea 60,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mmorterasren. nae 36,012 @ 
Due from other national t 1,436,009 31 


from state and privese ate "banks and 

| ee 
Banking-house, ete. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Checks and other cash items ; 
Exchanges for © serine aoe sheoe 
Bills of other bauks..... 





Leval. ‘tender notes... 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 





per cent, redemption fund) spies 20,000 00 
Total.... sama eens . . B%,915,748 O8 
cenennentelnenn 
Capital stock, NE ER cscunstipuss aoe einns $5,000,000 00 
Surplus I. Sv asdctingace 1,281,000 00 
TAI. «055 meena scarantanis 197,407 
State bank circulation outstanding. ....... 6,308 00 
Dividends unpaid ; poe 17,408 
Individual de omits, wub) act to chec 16,148,722 85 
De mand certificates of leposit. . 80,960 7 
ertified checks and acceptances. 207 
oes to other national banks...........,....- 4,087,601 71 
Due to state an a private Yanks and bi 
er... - 1,962,622 a 
a ee A 2,916,748 ¢ a 
Sparse w Yor«, Cir sues ‘ou INTY ov N. You, 
DUMONT. cL, ARKE,. ‘ashier Sey The be Ame roa E 
change National Bank," of the Ci Yo i 
eae male swear that the anes A... X- at is true, to t 


y knowledge and belief, 
PUMONT CLARK, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed befere me, this te’ pas y ot 

January, 1&3. Witness my hand and notarial 

a A. DGE! py Otery Public. 
Correct.—Attest: A. CAMPB | 
GEORGE BL ik, } Directors. 
INO. T. TE } 


ELECTION NOTICES. 


Mecuanice’ NATIONAL Bank,’ 
New York, Jan. #th, 1m, 5 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
4% of this Bank, held to-day, the following named 
gentlemen were elected, viz.: 





Benjamin B. Sherman, Witter B, Kendall, 


rvin, William Cox, 
Henry F. Spaulding, Charles H. Isham, 
Henry A. Burr, Lowell Lincoln 
Henry E. Nesmith, Anxon Phelps Btokes, 
Alexander E. Orr, Parvey Xs Farri papaten, 
David L. Wallace, ohn ard. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board BENJAMIN 
B. SHERMAN wae ys re-elected President. 
. H. COX, Cashier. 
M ARINE E NAT IONAL BANK, j} 


ALL STREET, 
New Yo x. January 12th. { 
T.. THE ANNUAL TIO IN, HELD ON TUES- 
i day, January th, 1 for Directors of this Ban k, 
the following nained gentlemen were e for the 
ensuipg y 
ames W. Elwell, Jon. W. Yates, 
gomes Fish, Carster Wien, 
ter D, Colitis, John T. Wii 
Barrow James RK. Smit 
J. weary Ba Tappan, Amusse Poe ville 
Am Snow, len, Ve. be 
Jobn N. Quirk, Ponds nand Ward, 
w. Byepeer. 
At o mecting of the Board of rectors, held this dey, 
aA ‘Wes reelected President and A 


RH was 
BROSE sow Vice-President, 
JOHN. D. FISH, Cashier. 


Cc ONE ERENT AL Magsonay Bass, ; 
Ne RK. Ye ae ist, 
UAL ME TING F THE Wroo 
* Bank, held on the Ohh inet., the 
directors for the ensuing 
H. H. BAXTER, 
RED. TAYLO On, 
HORACE PORT oa 
ENBU 


wM, 


THE AN 

polders of 

owing were du y elected 

EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 
N T. AGNEW 


it, Ye TABE ER. 
Caan Dw MARSHALL, 









- BALDWIN. __W..D. MORGAN, 
d the fol lows oe SS ee, : 
ALEX MeL. AGNEW wi EVAN, 
And at a«u "THO Onis a. ‘02 i 
Ae ee TA NDOLER was pe-cler t 
and Mr. JOHN T. AGNEW Vice. Drea x 
AYLOK, Cashier, 
- EATHER ~ MANUFACTURE La) NATIONAL 
4 BANK. @ Watt, Street, onx, Jan 
i. t the annual election, | or 
be fl Direc ix Ban coding on 
i ape bet 


Z 


4 
> 
- 
Fale 
; 
= 


> 
wz 
rH 





=~ 








22 (86) 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, ) 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, } 
New York, January 9h, 1983. | 


A*® THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
stockholders of this bank, hel this day, the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were unanimously elected as 
directors for the ensuing year 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, EUGENE KELLY, 
OLIVER HOYT, JOSEPH T. MOORE, 
FREDERIC A. FOTTS, PETER HAYDEN, 
ARTHUR LEARY, Vv. MUMFORD MOORE, 
STUYVESANT FISH, JUSTUS L. BULKLEY, 
WILLIAM H. BREEDEN, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 


B. W. VAN VOORHIS, E. KELLOGG WRIGHT, 
GEORGE H. POTTS. 
And as Inspectors of Election, 
WILSON G. HUNT, ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
JOHN M. CORNELL. 


Ata subsequent meeting of the board Ma. GEORGE 
H! POTTS was unanimously re-elected as President. 
FE. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


THE MERCANTH NATIONAL BANK OF 7) 
erry OF NEW YORK, 
New York, January om. | 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 'STOC K- 
t holders of this bank, held on the 9th Sent the 
ollowing named gentlemen were duly elected Directors 
for the ensuing year: 
saac N. Phelps, Seth M. Milliken, 
c harles 'P, Burdett, James E. Nichols, 
William C. Browning, Augustus G. Paine, 
Franklin EB. James George H. Sargent, 
Henry T. Kneeland, Frederick B, Schenck, 
Emanuel Lehman, Charles M. Vail, 
William T. Moore, aaac Wallach, 
William P. St. John 
Ata meoting of tye, 7 bard of Direc tors, held this day, 
Mr. WILLIAM P. 5 JHN was npapimously elected 
resident and Mr. © ARLES P. BURDETT was unan- 
fmously reelected vice- president 
B. SC iE NCK, Ass't Cashier. 


THe Munca ANTILE NaTiOwAl os or a} 
© No or naw ORK 
w Yo #, Jenner 2th, 1 
T THE _REGULAT MEE TIN OF THE BOARD 
of Di ors of this Bank, - ld this day, Mr. 
FRE DE RIC aK B SCHENC | Fa eppointed C Jashier 
JOHN President. 


PHENIX BATIONAL BANK, 
Ne OK. January 1th, 1883. 
T THE ANNUAL ME. ETING OF THE SHARE- 
ft holders of this Bank, held on the 9th instant, the 
ollowing gentlemen were elected directors for the en- 


JORSE, JONATHAN THORNE, Jn., 
WILLIAM BRYCE, OHN H. : 


JHAS. P. 
JOHN PARKE 
DANIEL G. BAG ON, 
‘OR ak yt} TO 
JOHN P. W HITE,” OHN D. ‘JONES 
ELIJAH H. RIKER. 

Atasubsequent meeting of the directors r. P. M. 
Bryson declining re.eie tion, on account of it health 
Ma. EUGENE DUTILH was unanimously elected 
President and Mr. WILL As BRYCE Vice-President. 

JHN PARKER, Cashier. 


THE IMPOR’ rr ae AND TRADERS’ } erage 
NK OF a YORK, 
New York, January 9th, 
T THE ANNUAL MEE TING OF THE Reon 
holders of this bank, held this day, the following 
named poaemen were duly elected Directors for the 
ensuing yea 
Edward ii. “Ammidown, 
Raphael Buchman, 
Julius Catlin, Jr 
Henry C, Hulbert, 


TENRY 
RUD'P = UPAGENSTECHER, 


Edward H. Festion, Jr., 
James R. Pl 
Hon. ts ‘Saxe, 
Randolph W. Townsend, 
saac Ickelheimer, Edward Townsen 
John A. Livingston, Horace K. Thurber? 
Joseph 8. saweey. Phili rv an Volkenburgh, 
ntony Wallac 
At ta subsequent Jo poecting gt the ‘Board of Directors, 
Mr. EDWARD H. PE 8. JR., wee upeni mousy re- 
elected president, oat ox RUSSELL SAGE’ was 
unanimously re-elec sod vice-president 
EDWARD TOWNSE ND, Cashier. 


Tue Bank or New Yor« ) 
eb a  anene Accogaaanom, 
K. Januar h, 1883, \ 
T THE ANNUAL WMERTIN Go THE STOCK. 
4 holders, held on the 9th inat., the following named 
geatiomen were duly elected Directors for the ensuing 
year 


© HARK ES FE. BIL’ I GEORGE H. BYRD, 
JOHN N. BRADLEY, JAMES MOIR, 
wM. ASTOR, G. AMSINCK, | 


JAMES M. CPUSTABL KE, A. W. HARD 
CHARLES HI . 
FRANKL iN’ ik bso’ D. 

CHARLES D. L EVERICH. 
At a meeting of the posrd rf Lay tors, held this | 
day, Mr. CHARLES M. FRY nanimously = 
elected Preaident and Mr. RIC HARD. B. FERRI! 
unanimously re-elected Vice Preside nt. 
E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


THE C ENTRAL RATIONAL BANK OF THE) 
ot Rl = RE. 
as. a 0th, 1 ) 
AT THE ANNU. CTION FoR DIREOTORS 
4A of this bank, beta on ihe 9th inst., the following | 
named eae were elected to serve for the ensuing 


EELOCK, TAMES W. SMITH, 
Wit ya Met BLISS. WILLI 1AM ie STRONG, 
sie aN et RNHEIMER, JOHN BY 
SLIA EDWIN FL KNOWLTON, 
MES Me UNDAR. EDW rAD C. AMPSON, 
OORRIS FRANKLIN 
At ggubsequent meeting of the board WILLIAM M. 
BLISS was reelected President and WILLIAM L. 
BTRONG re-elected Vice-President, both unanimously. 
EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, | 
OF THE City or New Yor 
New Yor«, Jan, loth, 1983, | 
At’ THE ANNUAL ELECTION, HELD ON THE 
inst., the following. named gentlemen were 
ae. | directors for the ensuing year 
William A. Thomson, Joseph Thomson, 
Alfred M, H 


n G. Davis, ry" 
Robert Seaman, William B. Boorum 
Jense W. Powers, Phineas ©. Lounsbury 3 
Charles M. May, James G. Powe 


an gates ¢- Taylor, 

$8 pmesuD of the Board, veld this day, WILLIAM 
Pn ON, Esa. elected President and 
foun rs MOA Vis Vin Vies-Preaident, Poth anentmoualy. 
AR, Cashier. 


QEVENTH WARD —— ql OF NEW 
YORK, pay ask, Januar. t the an- 


1 election, 
ie dm _ nen We. re duly 
or 
io i ‘Guarlos &, Teg. 
pegetas wastan O° Bowing, francis F. le 


e ss year 
George Mantarue, John c . > 
amu . Netha thantes 8. i simpking 3 >. 
Mon tague war unanimously Folge eae ee | 





| 
T ATIONAL deny web, DROVERS’ BANK, | 
New yr 7, ae | 
on, CF 
ye - rg 7 K for the | 
en ng | 
nw. n Gurdon G, Brinckerhoff, 
er casas, $iiten yuck 
fener’ H Oos 


2. 
os A. Er pie Jr. White ton 
erhoft Ht n unanimoualy rete emgent. 


ot brinckert 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


AMERICAN Racmanes F 










> on | 
THOMAS CLARK, Jn., Secretary.!| | 





FARRACUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ne. 346 Broadway, 


BRanon Orrice, 162 BRoapway, 
New York, January 9th, oth, 18bs. 


‘HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a Semi-annual Dividend of 
Six PER CeNnT., payable on demand 


SAMUEL DARBEY, Secretary. 


THe SEAMEN'S BANK FOR SAVINGS,) 
74 AND 76 WALL STREET. 5 


'R\HE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED THAT INTER.- 
EST be paid to depositors entitled thereto for the 

wix R- 4- ended 31st ultimo, as follows : 
On accounts not exceeding one thousand dollars at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annul 


On accounts larger than one thousand 





FIRE 

_A SEMLANNUAL DIVIDEND OF SEVEN (7) PER 
is payable on demand at the office of the Com. 

pony, No. 470 Broadvay. 





A Dividend of THREE 


CENT. on the capital stock has this day been declared, 
payable on demand. 


DIVIDEND OF FIVE BER 
capital stock of this # any 

the Board of Trustees, been decla +, 

to stockholders of re cane fo the first 

| 188, at the office of the ¥ 
PANY, 10 Broadway. 


Orrice OF THE New York E 


| on the capita’ 


he transfer books will close 
6th, and reopen on Bak 0. Bi January lith 


| dend of EW 


TFVHE BO. 
ech: 
CENT., paya’ 


fE\HIRTYSIXTH DIVIDEND. — THE 
| SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of Five (5) per Cert. 
has been declared, payable on demand. 
EDGAR E. HOLLY, f, Seoretary. 


IRVING ae 


Sai a 
HERS 
©, D. Heaton, Secretary. 


t the rate of 


THREE PER CENT. per annum 
And on accounts larger than three thousand dollars 
at the rate of TWo PER ne. per annum, payable on 
and after 7 Monday 16th in: 
The interest wil! 
as principal. 


WM. H. MACY, President. 


Hewry P. MaRrsHatt, Cashier. 
New York, January 4th, 1883. 


SIXTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ue z. SETREOR, Secretary. 


New Yora, pa sth, 


Standard Fire Insurance Company, 


OFFICE No. 163 BROADWAY, 
New Yorg, January 9th, 1883. 


ROBERT H. MYERS, Sec'y. 
OFFICE OF THE pur STATES ELECTRIC | | 


7 Co., 10 BROADWAY, 
Mm Yona gongery isth, 


LEONARD E. CURTIS, Secretary. 


FFICE OF THE WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Broox.yy, N. Y., January 12th, 1883. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of TEN PER CENT., payable on 
demand. 


N. W. MESEROLE, 
Secretary. 
EIGHTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 


Company, No. y ALL STREET 


New York, Jan. #th, 1 


The Board of Directors have this day declared “+ sen 
annual dividend of Five & pee Cent., ote. 
after the 16th inst. . L. GU Secretary. 


OREGON —— 4up Ravieamos CoMPANY,/ 


York, Jan. 


ith, 
IE INCREASED. QUARTERLY DIVIDEND ‘OF 
Twoand One-half per Conk. (236) will be payable 
Feb. lst, 1883, at the office of th 
Trust open Fey bth ~ 
and reopen 


it TYNDALE, Assistant Secretary. 


OrFice O¥ THE FIDELITY ‘J aapenes,) 
CoMPANY OF NEW 
WAY, Pay 


No. 179 Broap oth, 1883. | 
'R\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
eclared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER 
CENT., payable on comgne,. 


JOHN M. CRANE, Secretary. 


JNION TRU Sec OMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


DEOADw SE, CORNER Lg Sr../ 
Ew YORK, Janua 


7 , 1983. 

The regular F quarterly y dividend of TWO (3) per Cent 
Trust Company of 

New Yor wilt be aid Ch office of the company on 


the Union 
anuary, 1883. 


ONALDE N, Secretary. 


Tue NATIONAL Park Bank OF NEW YORK, / 
New York, 19th December, 1882. 


The transfer books will remain closed until the 5th 
proximo. 


E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 

THe LAKE SHORE AND | 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN Rartway Co., | 
TREASURER'’S OFFICE, ( 

GRAND pares. 7 | 


New Yor 2d. | 
TH. BOARD OF Dut eCTOIN OF Tr as 


nm its capital stock, pay- 
—_ 9 THUMSDAY, Fhe Tree ST day Ot FEBRUARY 
next, a 


he 
on FRIDAY the 
morning of Mond 


py her pore thie ndey < 


ff 
taansfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock P. M 
the 6th day of February next. 
VANDERBI T, Acting Treasurer 


Orrick CentTRaAL Pactric RarLRoap ComMPany,} 


San FRANcIsOO, Jan. Sth, 1888. ' 


'TCS,HREE DOLLARS PER SHARE WILL 
be paid on presentation of dividend warrant No. 
16 nor after Feb. ist, at this office, or at the office of 
the com: many. No. 28 Broad Beret, New Y 
this | be 1 be c 


ork. 
osed from a, 398. 16th to 10 A. M. 
»'- order of the ‘Boar ne eg 

col _EH MILLER, ., Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL Fire INSURANCE ComPany,} 
New York, 157 Broadway, January 3d, 1883. 


62d DIVIDEND. 


le on de: 
WALTER LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


Guiose Free Insurnance Company, 
No. ROADWAY. 


OFFICE OF THE 
New York, January 34d, 1883. 


os 


ter’ io tia 


ae 





dollars, but 


be placed to the credit of depositors 


: A UPON THE 
y has, by order of 
yt pagante 


ERCAN’ Tee MUST fray. - 
The transfer books will be 
closed on January 25th and will remain closed until 
| February 2d, 1843. 


UITABLE INSURANCE } 


able on = 


e Farmers’ Loan and 
transfer ‘books clore Jan Wth 


on —weapieg, Zenuary 


h ina. and will be reopened on ie 


Trenets r 


D OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
pocmteneas dividend of Five (6) PER 


USUAL 


THE a oe 


AND ONE-HALF PER | 


He BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS | 
day declared a @ividend of FOUR PER CENT. from 
| the earnings of the past six months, payable 2d Jan- 
uary, 1883. 


| very fair proportions. 


| cheviots continue quiet as a rule. 





(January 18, 1883. 








Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 

Tue improvement which was noted in 
our last review of the dry-goods market 
has shown a continued increase during the 
past week, and the arrival of a large num- 
ber of buyers from the South and West has 
contributed considerable to the volume of 
business transacted. The outlook for the 
Spring season, so far as it is possible to 
forecast it, is much more promising than is 
generally admitted by those merchants who 
have the reputation for being well posted 


, in the affairs of the trade, and though there 


are some aspects that are not altogether 
what might be desired, still there are 
many more encouraging than discouraging 
features. The importations have extensive- 
ly decreased while the exports have in- 


| creased and are likely from present indica- 


tions to attain very large proportions. The 


overproduction of certain goods has been | 


materially curtailed, which has resulted in 


| a better confidence on the part of buyers in 


the steadiness of prices. 

Cotron Goops.—The main features of 
the cotton-goods market are unchanged. 
There is a steady demand for brown and 
bleached goods; while purchases are mostly 
governed by actual requirement, sales are 
of such frequency that the movement is of 
Colored cottons are 
in irregular demand, as are cottonades, and 
White 
goods are moving steadily, and an enlarged 
business in Marseilles and crochet quilts is 
reported in some quarters. 

Print Cloths have been in moderate de- 
mand at 3c. for 64x64s and 34c. for 56x60s, 
at which figures some manufacturers are 
disposed to sell. 

rints.—There was a fair business in a 
few popular makes of medium fancy prints, 
and some sales of light fancies were made 
to buyers on the spot. 


Shirtings are doing | 


fairly ; but prices are so low that little if any 


margin of profit is left to the printers. 
Furniture Cretonnes. — Messrs. White, 

Payson & Co. have opened an entirely new 

and very handsome line of furniture cre- 


, tonnes, which are novel and effective; price 


22$c. per yard. 

Ginghams.—There is an improved de- 
mand for dress ginghams by buyers for 
some of the more distant markets, and 
staple checks are a trifle more active in first 
hands. Fine dress ginghams are in fair 


request by suit manufacturers and the | 
| trade, and such is the case with fancy seer- | 


suckers. 

Printed Lawns and Piques are meeting 
with some attention from packag: e buyers, 
and some lots of the former are he ered 
at low prices by leading jobbers. 

Dress Goops.—There was a moderate 


trade, for prompt and future delivery, but 
staple worsted fabrics ruled quiet, as usual 
between seasons. Jersey cloths have met 
with liberal sales, and some of the most 


popular makes are sold ahead of production. 


Voo_en Goops.—There was a fair move- 


| ment in clothing woolens, on account of 
| former orders; 
| what restricted in volume, as buyers have 


but new business was some- 


been very cautious and bought very spar- 
ingly. Fine and medium fine cassimeres 
and suitings of the most desirable makes 
have, however, met with a fair share of at- 


| tention, and moderate sales of cotton-warp 


cassimeres were reported in some quarters. 
Worsted coatings were in limited request; 


| but leading makes are well sold up and 


prices remain steady. Spring cloakings 


| were distributed in relatively small parcels 


| mixed effects, black and 


| 


to a fair amount, and several makes are 
largely sold to arrive. Satinets ruled quiet, 
save in a few of the better grades, in which 
some business was reported. 

Hostgry AND UNDERWEAR.—There was a 
somewhat more active demand for staple 
and fancy hosiery at first hands, and sales, 
coupled with deliveries in execution of 
former orders, reached a fair aggregate 
amount. Summer merino and gauze under- 
wear have also received increased attention 
from package buyers, as a result of which a 
pretty good business was done in some 
quarters by manufacturers’ agents and lead- 
ing jobbers. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


| business in a few specialties for the Spring | 





In the market for foreign goods, liberal | 


but careful purchases have been made by 
department buyers in the foreign markets, 
and samples are already prepared in man 

lines for the inspection of purchasers. Al- 

though fine goods of most kinds have had a 
fairly steady run throughout the season— 
notably velvets, plushes, popular silks, 


shawls, cashmere and fine 


lain centered | 
‘rench cotton | 


hose—still in the absence of large reassort- | 


ing demands, foreign isp, gpots were slow of 

= 3 during the late Fall and Winter weeks. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 

the past week and since Jan st com- | - 

pare as follows with the same period of the 

| past year: 

fae ° aay ee 


see eeeeeee 











Ed Dennine Co 


continuing the Retail Business of the late firm of 


A.T.STEWART & CO., 


OFFER FOR SALE 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH 
Axminster Carpets, 


from $1 to $2.25 per Yard, 
recently sold at $4.50 per Yard. 


THE ASSORTMENT OF 


Carpets and Rugs 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT HAS BEEN LARGELY 
REPLENISHED WITH NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
STYLES AND PATTERNS. 


Prices Unusually Attractive. 


Orders by mail promptly executed and samples sent 
when desired. 


Broadway,4th Av.,9th and! Oth Sts. 


RA PEREGO. 


SEITETS, 
$1, $1.25, $1.50. 


Special Orders 
aT 
Short Notice. 


/ PERFECT FIT. 


128 and 130 Fulton 
Street 
and 87 Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 
Fall and Winter 


UNDERWEAR, 












BJ Dennino Cs, 


Continuing the Retail Business of the late 
firm of 


A. T. Stewart & Co., 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY AND THROUGH- 
OUT THE WEEK 


A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NOTTINGHAM 


LaceCurtains 


The Lowest Prices 
Ever Offered in this City, 


TOGETHER Wits r tl AND DESIRABLE 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


Of Every Description, 


Orders by } promptly executed and Samples sent 
when desired 


Broadway, 4th Av.,9th and! Oth Sts. 
Stop Buying Dress Patterns! 


Moody’s New Tailor System 


OF SQUARE MEASUREMENT CUTS EVERY GARMENT Worn 
by Lady or Child from the full printed and illustrated 
instructions and is sold on its own merits. No fit- 
ting, pinning, or pulling or waste of goods, as with 

atterns. Our very liberal terms have proven Moody's 
Byatem to be all we claim for it. One complete sys 
s m $5.00, on monthly payments. Send 


cents or 
5 3c, stam 


for first payment and we will send you 


4 comple’ — repaid. Balance can be paid 
50c. a month. Gen e System is not more than satis 
Sactory, it can returned after 90 days at our ezx- 
pense. 


D. W. MOODY & CO., 
31 West 9th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


LADIES! 
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(No one ever knew any material suffering to re- 
sult from a man’s taking a life insurance policy ; 
but there are th ds upon th is of families 
suffering to-day because their father or protector 
failed to take one, and each day is adding to the 
number, So plain a duty should not be neglected, 
It cannot result in harm. It will certainly result in 
good.) 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


HOME FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

THE annual statement of the Home Fire 
Insurance Company, of this city, will as 
usual, attract the attention of all the lead- 
ing business men of the country. There 
is scarcely a town or village in any direc- 
tion in which this great institution is not 
well and practically known by its best and 
most prominent citizens. In all our large 
cities, also, where heavy lines of insurance 
are called for by all the great mercantile es- 
tablishments and owners of improved prop- 
erty, such institutions as the Home are now 





a necessity. The immense resources of this 
company give general confidence as to its abil- 
ity to meet promptly every loss that may 
occur; and, beside this essential fact, it has a 
good history and a good name for fair deal- 
ing, running back beyond the memory of 
the most active business men of the present 
day. With that history we have been famil- 
iar from the start and believe no abler, 
sounder, or better men ever governed a cor- 
poration than this company has always 
been favored with. Its officers and directors 
are among the representative business men 
of New York. And they are not the kind 
of men who lend their names to any institu- 
tion or any public or private movement 
which is unworthy of entire confidence. 
They love the ‘‘Home,” all of them, as 
they do their own private interests or their | 
own homesteads; and when fire desolates a 
city—like that at Chicago, or Boston, or | 
Portland—they stand up firm, ready to meet 
the emergency, without one word of grum- | 
bling. This voluntary tribute is due to that 
company and is cheerfully given to the 
readers of Tne INDEPENDENT, embracing, as | 
they do, tens of thousands of the leading 
capitalists and active business men of the | 
times—the very men who most appreciate 
such an institution as we now name. | 
The Home Insurance Company com- | 
menced business some thirty years ago, with | 
| 
| 
| 


a cash capital of $500,000. To-day its 
capital is $3,000,000 and it has a total of 
solid assets amounting to $7,208,489.07 and 
a clear net surplus of $1,774,061.06. The | 
other figures will be found elsewhere in its 
published statement. 

Vice-President Wilmarth, who has been 
connected with the Home from the date of its 
organization, has, we regret to hear, been 
compelled to resign, on account of ill health. 
It will be gratifying to the many friends of 
the retiring vice-president to know that 
the directors have made due recognition 
of his long and faithful service to the com- 
pany by a substantial and satisfactory 
provision for his comfort, while seeking to 
secure its restoration. 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Tne Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia is now more than forty 
years old, during the whole of which period 
we have been one of its patrons and been 
personally acquainted with its affairs and 
with most of its executive officers. It has 
been a well-managed, conservative, and very 
successful corporation. Its growth has 
been steady from the beginning, in 1829, 
and it now ranks among the best institu- 
tions of its class in the country. Its annual 
statement, in another column, shows present 
assets amounting to $3,086,637.08, insur- 
ance reserve $1,796,743.61, and a net surplus 
of $857,517.30. 


FIDELITY INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


| society everywhere; its strengthenin 





The Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and Safe | 
Deposit Company, of Philadelphia, in its | 
seventeenth annual statement, printed else- | 
where, shows present assets amounting to 
$15,121,633.48. This statement does notin- 
clude ‘ Trust Funds” and ‘‘ Trust Invest- 
mehts,” these being kept separate and apart 
and having the additional security of a dis- 
tinct “Trust Capital” of one million of 

dollars, 


| 


‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(87) 23 








MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The Merchants’ Insurance Company, of | 
Newark, New Jemsey; in its annual state- 
ment, presented to the public through 
our columns, shows great strength and con- 
tinued prosperity, notwithstanding the hard 
times during the past year for all such in- 
stitutions. Its total assets amount to $1,- 
164,171.92, insurance reserve $281,415.95, 
and a net surplus of $424,659.53. 

a ote 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Ir was just a little red-hot poker, poked 
into some congealed oil, which caused the 
recent great fire in Cohoes, N. Y. It de- 
stroyed about a half million dollars’ worth of 
property and threw seven hundred men out 





ee 





of employment, just as the severities of the 
Winter are coming on. Was it anaccident? 
No; for any one should know that oil put 
upon red-hot iron will blaze. Was it care- 
lessness? No; for the act was deliberately 
performed. It was ignorance; nothing 
more nor less. It was lack of brains. It was 
trusting cheap men to perform important 
duties. It occurred early in the morning, 
when proprietors and, possibly, superintend- 
ents were yet in bed, trusting, in their 
morning repose, that their cheaply-paid em- 
ploy¢s would thaw out the frozen wheels 
successfully and get the machinery going in 
time for a full day’s work. That careless- 
ness and accidents are usually the causes of 
fires we must always admit; but it seems 
perfectly clear that the great loss of prop- 
erty and suffering resulting from the Cohoes 
fire is the result of ignorance and negli- 
gence. 





isan It is not to be regretted that the Lion | 
Life is about to cease its questionable prac- | 
tices. It spread itself over the State of New 
York with great rapidity and with almost | 
commendable earnestness, if it had been | 
accompanied with sufficient honorableness 
and fairness. But giving away commissions, 
abusing honorable rivals, cutting cost, and 
general obnoxiousness will soon take away 
profits and friends to such an extent that one 
and all will say: ‘‘ We welcome your depart- 


| ure, not caring much by what road you go.” 


We are sorry the ambitious Englishman (we 
refer to the company) should have so soon 


| fallen; but it is the company’s fault or the 


manager's, and it is just as well. You will 


| receive a hearty good-bye from all those 


who have come in contact with you. 


een N. P. Willis wrote a great many | 
things which went home toa great many 
hearts, but he never expressed an idea with 
more clearness than the following: 


‘“*The importance of life insurance to | 
in- | 
fluence upon the sinews of life; the solidity 
it imparts to all domestic institutions; the 
protection it affords to the labors and 
recreations of existence; the comfort it 
brings to the sacred fireside of home; the 
relief it pours out so abundantly upon the 
bereaved and suffering; the countless | 
benefits it scatters along the pathway of | 
life; the blessings it reserves for a future 
of sorrow—all these are more truly per- 
ceived and more warmly appreciated than 
ever they were before.” 


whole life insurance question more truth- 
fully and more forcibly than the following, 
from the Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs: 


“Life Assurance contributes effectually to 
make life itself paar, society happier, the 
aggregate p' ity of the community greater ; 
and, just so far as it shall extend, while still con- 
ducted on sound principles, it will multiply the 
kindly bonds that connect men, while encoura- 
ging economy, invigorating enterprise, justifying 
hope in each individual, and shedding the light 
ot a more serene happiness into many house- 

olds.” 


| 
| 
sea No one can, in a few words, put the | 
' 
| 
| 


AN EXTRAORDINARY STATE- 
MENT. 


Twat life insurance has regained its old | 
hold upon popular trust would seem to be 
clear enough from the statement put forth | 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
showing the results of its transactions dur- 
ing 1882. What no other life Company in 
the world has ever done, even in the 
palmiest and most pushing periods of the 
business, the Equitable reports having done 
last year—namely, it has transacted $62,250,- | 
000 of new insurance business. This is | 
nearly three times the amount written by | 
the same company in 1878 and $16,000,000 | 
more than in 1881, when the Equitable 
wrote more than one-fifth of the $222,582,- 
483 insured by all the 29 companies report- 
ing to the New York Insurance Depart: | 





| the total income of all the 


issues of these same companies in 1882 
shall be found to foot up more than $250,- 
000,000, the Equitable will be able to boast 
of having done one-fourth of all the busi- 
ness done by all the local and other state, 
companies authorized to operate in New 
York. And, since every really prominent 
American life company is included among 
those reporting to the New York Insurance 
Department, it is easily seen that’ there 
must be a peculiar combination of public 
confidence and pushing management in the 
Equitable’s case to command 8o large a pro- 
portion of the life insurance of the country 
as one-fourth or one-fifth of the entire 
amount, 

Such figures make the more noteworthy 
exhibit when compared with the returns of 
new business made by the so-called ‘‘ great” 
(and much older) British life companies. 
For example, there is the Standard Life, of 
London, whose energy and enterprise have 


And, unless the aggregate policy | 


THE 


EQUITABLE 
‘Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


PRELIMINARY 


Statement of Business, 


given that company much prominence, and | 


yet its aggregate record of new business 
for the past ten years together will not 
reach the Equitable’s figures for 1882 
alone. And we notice that the Gresham, 
whose position latterly has been at the head 
of the progressive British life offices, makes 
a special boast (in papers just at hand) of 


| an unprecedented success in having done 
| $11,000,000 of new business last year, or 


less than 18 per cent. of the amount issued 
by the Equitable in the same period. In 


| 1881 fifty-five British companies reported 


new insurance issued during the year 
amounting to $114,907,410. The Equitable 


| during the past year issued $62,250,000, 


considerably more than half (54.4 per cent. ) 
of the combined business reported by the 


| British companies. 


The officers of the Equitable account for 


| this increased patronage as being the re- 


sult of these several features: (1) The com- 
pany’s large surplus over all liabilities; (2) 


| its greater percentage of dividends earned 


to policyholders; (3) its plain, simple, and 
‘*incontestable” contract; (4) its imme- 
diate payment of proved claims; (5) its 
freedom from contested claims; (6) the 
popularity of the Society's tontine system 
of insurance. One would suppose any one of 
these features calculated to attract new busi- 
ness; but when combined they may easily be 
deemed irresistible, as the event has proved. 
The Equitable will now become more than 
ever the world’s wonder in life insurance., 
Organized in 1859, the Company's assets 
have from a bare $100,000 become $48,000,- 
000, the business of 1882 having added #4,- 
000,000. Of this $48,000,000 no less than 
#10,500,000 represents a net surplus over all 


| liabilities, and certainly puts the matter of 


security beyond question. The Company's 
income last year exceeded $11,000,000, 
which is probably a larger figure than any 
other life company, except one, has reached 
and will turn outto be about one-eighth of 
American life 
companies put together, Taking all things 
into account—#48,000,000 of assets; $10,- 
500,000 of surplus; #11,000,000 of income; 
#62,250,000 of new business; extraordinary 


energy on the part of officers, managers, | 
| and agents; and, finally, the six popular 


features already detailed above—it appears 
to us quite conclusively that the Equitable 
not only has fairly won its unprecedented 
success, but that the Company is doing a 
great work for life insurance itself, in prov- 
ing to the public that the system 1s sound 
essentially and, when honestly adminis- 
tered, must be the very synonym of secur- 
ity.—Hvening Post. 


INSURANCE. 





1851. T 


Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 


January ist, 1883: 
Total Assets,over - - $48,000,000 
TotalIncome, “ - - = 13,000,000 


Surplus over Liabilities - ~- 10,600,000 


The amount of new business transacted 
during the past year, $62,250,000, exceeds 
the largest business ever done by any 


other Company in one year. 


The Society 


In 1878 wrote $21,440,213 Insurance. 


In 1879 “ 26,602,541° “« 
In 1880 “ 935,170,805 “ 
In 1881 “ 46,189,096 “ 
In 1882 “ 62,250,000 “ 


The reasons for the increased patronage 
received by the Society during the past five 
years are: 

1st. The fact that the percentage and 
amount of its surplus over its liabilities, ac- 

| cording to the State Insurance Reports (four 
per cent. valuation), are larger than in any 
other one of the five largest life insurance 
companies. 


2d. The percentage of dividends earned 
for policyholders, according to the same 
Reports, is now and has been for the last 
five years greater than in any other one of 
these companies. 





_— 


8d. The Society issues a plain and simple 

contract of insurance, free from burden- 

| some conditions and technicalities, INCON- 
TESTABLE AFTER THREE YEARS. 





4th. In the event of death, a policy which 
has become incontestable is paid immediate- 
ly upon the receipt of the proofs of death, 
| with a legal release of the claim, thus af- 
fording pecuniary relief to the family as 
quickly as if the amount were in a Govern- 
ment bond and avoiding the annoying de. 
lay of weeks and months and sometimes 
years of vexatious litigation which many 
have experienced in other companies. 


5th. The Society has no contested claims 
| on its books. 


6th. The popularity of the Society's ton- 
tine system of insurance, which provides 
fullinsurance in case of death and gives 
the greatest return for the money paid by 
the policyholder if he lives, with more ad- 
vantageous options to meet an insurer's 
| need at the end of the term than any other 


Persons desiring life insurance will best con- 
sult their own interests by communicating with 
the officers of the Society or any of ita agents. 


The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and _ 


contains the most Ifberal features ever before Offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
€. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOBN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, | 


HENRY B, HYDE, President. 


} 7 

| JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 1st Vice-Pres't. 

SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
peeerprigs ieee! isiciciowds 


SPREE ons Bei 


PHILADELPHIA. 
TOTAL ASSETS a. te Iss), 83,086,637 08 


JAS , ’. MoAL. Listen, Président. 
ANOLS P, 8 Vice-Pre: abae nt. 
EZRA a BRENAON. “BAMUEL KAY, 
Secretary. pens My Secretary. 


GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 


of the Assets of the Company 
ou January ist, 1883. 
MORTGAGES. 
On property valued at over 62. nos —) pe ing 
First Mortg on unir raguere: anc 
improved Real Estate in the ay of p ble 
delphia..... 


Ayency Department: 


Statement 


- $1,249,676 42 





REAL ESTATE. 








Oftice of Company and dwellings............ 648,200 00 
LOANS. 
Loans on Stocks as Goltets ral Secustty 
(market value), $796,721 640,794 32 
Reinsurance Deporit Pre amiums. 356 25 
STOCKS, 
#1100 U. 8. Benfe, 1471, 6's, continued 84 
obit ies 
7,000 M 
We, vou Paci i LY GH... es eseevees 
6,000 City of € ‘ashes | TBrcccce 
1,000 © einden, N , City, ge beoes 
14,000 City of bittebarah 7 ‘ 
10.400 West soreey +} . 
5.000 West Jersey R. I . 
17,000 Philadelphia snd Reedin ‘BRL: 
26,000 Harrisbure, P. L., and ing Joy R. % 
10,000 Hoxton vie Mantua, and Fairmount 
.on 
10,500 Camden and Amboy k. RL 
0,000 Connecting BR: R, 6's.,...... 
25,000 Easton and Amboy it. “R. ist mort. 
MOO WR on cc cnr eeereeeenee 
5,000 Hantinsidin, aud Broad Top ‘ist 
sortwage asec epeage eee 
6,000 Muating: on and, “Broad Top ist 
ortwaye Ke aes kespeoce 
35,000 Lehigh Valle R. lst mortgage 6 6's 
10,000 Elmira and illiamsport a. 
26,000 Peunsylvania Company 
17,000 Steubenville and Indiana i R. #'s. 
16,000 —— Coal and Navigation Com- 
by Int mortgage bonds, 6's 
3,300 Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany Loan of 1407, Ws............... 
100 Shares Gommercial National Bank.. 
16 syere ntinental Hotel Company 
Cos’ 0 cecceecooseeetoccees $314,279 06 
Market value. on ncctegteseceoeseos 409,229 25 
CASH. 
Cash in bankas.... . BU A57T 
Cash in office of the Company 3,829 60 
Net Premiums in course ra rans- 
mission........ -... OLA M 
— 209,441 4 


TOTAL, = += + = %3,086,637 08 

The Assets of the “FRANKLIN” ‘(all invested in 

solid securities) are liable for the hazard of FIRE 

only, The business is scattered throughout thirty 

states of the Union, ‘Moderate nes gopely are written 

upon carefully selected risks, wh = ¢ are examined 
once every year by competent inspectors. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY we ED WHEN DETER. 


on the RENTS of 
GROUND RENTS, and 


ieee Policies u 


This Compan 
ILDINGS, 


all kinds 
MORTGAGES 


The Fidelity 
INSURANCE TRUST 


AND 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


Neventeenth Annual Statement o1 the 
Assets of the Company. 


PHILADELPHIA arnt: lat, 1683. 
This Ptotemner t does not include 4 FUNDS 
and TRUST INVESTMENTS, these ot ne 
rate and apart from the ASHE’ Ts OF rte SoMPA. 
NY and having the add itional urity of # distinct 
Trust Genital of ONE MIL L ION O OF DOLLARS. 


Real Estate, en. 325-331 Chestnat Street, ‘~ 


c 4 ing Vaul 457,488 56 
gt her Re tate AMD4A 48 

onds and Mortensen on | unineumbered 

Real Pro roperty i 1,120,450 00 
Stocks an ° 8,216,107 Ww 
Time Loana, soot are by Collaterals. 4,346,857 97 
gall Leena, secured by Collaterals 4,017,407 70 
Cas 894,773 22 


Total $15,121,693 43 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 


38th Semi-Annual 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELER 


INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., January Ist., 1883. 


Paid-Up Cash Capital, $600,000. 





ASSETS 
Real estate. . $976,476 ry 
Cash on hand and in bank................-++++- 44,382 8 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real : ~atate.. ty = 
Interest on loang, accrue -h ut not due (49,523 24 
Loans on collateral securi -» TA6,890 55 
Deferred Life premiums. 008 36 


4 - a due and ee on Life pol- 


oe cceeecee 50 St 
U ited States Government bonds .............. 267,000 00 
State, county, and puunicipal bonds. sniikdiaieaa 82,404 67 
Railroad stocks and bonds cee ees 1,408,746 00 
Dank G0OGUs, ....00900000en0200 ceeee 742,605 00 
Miscellaneous stocks and bonds. .. 44.160 00 

%6,667,501 20 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, four per cent., Life department. 
Reserve for reinsurance, Acc ident departm't 
Claims unadjusted and not due and all 

other liabilities... ... 288,962 00 


Total Liabilities. ..........0-4.+. ‘$4,902,005 20 
Surplus as regards policyholders..... %1,675,299 20 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1882. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Life Policies written in 1882, . 2,042 
Whole number of Life Policies in force, . 13,443 
Gain in Life Policies in force, . . ° 887 
Amount Life Insurance in force, $22,836,313.00 
Gain in amount in force in 1882, . . $2,324,791.00 
Total claims paid in Life Department, $1,975,191.01 
AccIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Accident Policies written in 18, 103,121 


84,077,048 49 
626,084 71 


Gain in Policies over 1841, - » & 557 
Gain in Premiums over 1481, | $134, 562.79 
Whole number Accident Policies written, . 846,452 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1882, 15,503 


Amount Accident Claims paid in 182, $750,572.36 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 84,761 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid, $5,446,382.33 


Total Losses paid, both Departments, $7,421,573.34 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Supt of Agencies. 
J. B, LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 173 Broadway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


AMERICAN LIPE INSURANCE C0. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 


UNITED STATES 
Life- Insurance Company, 


261. 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


Lane © prtnctnel features of this Company are ABSO-. 
KITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
Line TRAL ITY TO'THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 








Nos. 











ROBERT PATTERSON, Secretary. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, See vetery, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, JANUARY 257TH, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 81st December, 1881. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1881, to 3lat December, 1881..... $4,080,487 10 
Premiums on = not marked off 





Ist JAMUATY, IBB1........c cece cece ee ceeee 1,587,524 47 

otal Marine Premiums................... $5,627,021 57 
Premiums marked off from 1st mae. 

1881, to 3lst December, 1881. . $4,110,176 72 


Losses paid during the same 
POT cccccsccccccsccocsceed $1,775,8 882 80 80 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 
penses......... $024,227 O2 
T ne yp ‘ompany has the following Assets— 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $8,965,758 p= 


Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 1,729,500 
Keal Estate anc “ae due the Com- 
pany, estimated at................ ...005 491,148 18 
Premium Notes na Bilis Receivable. . 1.831201 23 
SE UEicsadnacteccasncciseetonveersson 7,765 
AMROUEE 0000 cccccovccccessccescocececoced $13,165,466 40 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders by see or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all’: inter. 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

4 dividend of forty per cent. 1s declared on the net 

earned premiums of the Com y tor the year end- 
ing a poe pe oo = i oe = ich ane will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the second of M: 

by order of the Board. vo 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JO HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLE ES S EN Nis, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H H. MOC ORE HN ELLIO : 
LEWIS LPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES I i PPheset:. ROBT B. MINTURN, 

A AL: 
DAVI Nie FORGE W. LANE, ~ 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDV vIN D. Mt q 

i } . STUART, 
WM. STURGIS, MES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD SAMUEL W : 
‘ A D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYC —— 
AL PHELPS. ILLIAM H. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
Ha} ORACE K. TH 
SonN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 

CHARLES P. BURDEIT, JOHN L. RIKER. 





J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


HENRY POWLES, Pres’t. 








GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








CONTINENTAL 


s 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 
OFFICES jwew York, 100 eo F 
1 / Brook] Court Mon 
Budings: ? and Nor 100 roadway, EB. 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,501,512 26 
Reserve for all otherclaims. 282,548 64 
Capital paid in in Casih..... +» 1,000,000 00 
Be TI occcdcccnensseenseseses 1.425.339 25 


Total Cash Assets, July tst, i. 
BEND occoccce-ccccccccccrscccecs $4,209,400 15 
This Company conducts its business under the re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,.100,- 
000. i 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT., Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL BYE” 


GEORGE BLISS HENRY B, HYD 
8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 
Wh. H. SWAN WLLLIAM BRY 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WELLINGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HENRY F. SPAULDING 
WILLIAM M. VAIL RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
THEODORE 1. HUSTED, JOHN H_ REE 
M. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
D. B. ARNO ‘HARLES H. BOOTH 
. M. RICHARDS WM. H. HURLBUT, 
HORACE B, CLAFLI WARD MA 
SEYMOUR L. D, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 
E. W. , 


W. LANE, JNO. SLA 
JAMES FRASER, LAWRENCE TURNORE. 
HIRAM BARNEY, 
CYRUS PEC Seoretary. 
= ay Sec. Local Dep't. 


B.C. TOWHEEED. Sec. Vagene 
. H. DUTC HER. Re Bec. Brooklyn Dep't. 








J. M. AL LEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


J. R. “MULLIKIN, Sec’y. 


THE MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1883. 


Cash Capital, ° * . é ~ rs P ° $400,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, « ‘ ‘ . ° : - 281,415 95 
Reserve for other Liabilities, including Unpaid Losses, - - 58,096 44 
Surplus beyond Capital and all other Liabilities, - - - - 424,659 53 
$1,164,171 92 
SUMMARY OF — 

Cash, 946,871 ol 
Loans on Collateral Securi 7, ¥ 
ey ER iat Batase (bet fret liens), aes s 
ic ni x: . 2 = ‘ per; cent., Market, Value, 135.212 00 

00, yd ewark City Street e \ pod A 
2000“ Central Railroad of ‘New Jersey, “ 27°375 00 
1,000 “* State of New Jerse: “ 1,170 0 
16.000; Long Braneh Graded School, ° 17,550 00 
1000 “ Esse Road Board, ” 1,000 00 
16,000“ Fitzabeth ¢ “4 ily ¢ Consolidated, : See 
3,00 “ Jersey Cit tered, “ 8,360 00 
10,000“ ynion Somat “ 10,000 00 
3600 “ Union School ies No. 30, “ 8,780 00 
23,500 “ East Orange Street Improvement, n 30,780 00 
13,500 ass Jitizens’ Gas Light Co., bed 14,175 00 
mene Stock, Newark Gas ‘ht Co « 13,700 00 
Citizens’ Gas Light Ss. “ 4,500 00 
Re "Eatate, e . . 163,362 06 
nterest Due and Accrued, 16,792 51 
remiums in course Of Collection, 36,855 22 
Rents Due and other Property, atin 16 

Total, 1 








Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the ist day of January, 1883. 


CASH CAPITAL. ..... Fhe Risse veawens habiaieabattea eee aubuias 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums......... OVEdeTLUBAELaartwnces 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Clatns | eerebece pieddebebues 

Vet Surplus......... ee Ait fee a oa oe a helen aeons aemais waetet HGhetwe 


CASH ASSETS... 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire Insurance: 





shienianse see $3,000,000 00 


sesendaciaapediiiaaseaiae’ ... 2,116,832 00 


317,596 01 
1,774,061 06 


$7,208,489 07 





eee ee ey 


CO hake cesccnccccs coccceccssepcecccnceddeeruebeihdd Vebeoebees $178,463 32 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value)....................00.+0000% 20,000 0° 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth | Loans on Stocks, payable on emegeen (market value of Collaterals 

$2,786,800) 1.172.737 44 I RIE ET LEI Sthdaabes <omets kuncabishecduxicueees 491,375 00 

ee ee Re iphtesty Interest due on Ist January, CEES ALI ERIE abs 42,395 10 

United States Stocks (market value). BPR Odsdehcdocoececvogcsenccegbegecess 4,308,710 00 | Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents............ ene 103,136 44 

Rank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)............ . 847,887 50 Real Estate............. weltedovediceetenee et ee eee oe vesoesbone 43,784 27 


| EE ST ee 


J. H. pe find 
lew Youn, January %h, 1583 





lend of Five per Cen 





Ee lear fete heer bansem amen MIRE IERIE Sk RY pa Ane tee RAE 
thle day A. F WILLMARTH oq ty pomenaiien 00 a mt end Disocter, on account of continued ill health, which, after due consideration, was accepted, and D. 4, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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Something New in Life Insurance. 


The Provident Savings Life Assur- | 
ance Society of New York. 


Orrice No. 176 Broapway. 
SHEPPARD Homans, Preaident. 


Wa. E. Stevens, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


(1.) Life Insurance purchased by 
equitable mortuary payments to 
meet death claims after their actual 
occurrence, and where the promise 
to pay in full the sums insured is 
secured by the capital and assets of 
a regularly incorporated life in- 
surance company. 


In this way the definite promises and guar- 
antees of the old system are combined with the 
popular features as regards cconomy and conve- 
nience of payments of the co-operative or assess- 
ment plan, and the disadvantages and defects of 
both systems are avoided. 


(2.) Mortuary payments will be 
collected to pay approved claims 
by death, after their actual occur- 
rence. 

Seventy-five per cent. of each 
mortuary payment will be at once 
deposited in trust with the Hanover 
National Bank of New York, to be 
used solely in payment of ap- 
proved death claims, and can by 
no possibility be used for any other 
purpose. Five percent. is retained 
by the Society as compensation for 
the definite guaranty furnished 
that the amount insured will be 
paid in full. The residue of each 
mortuary payment--namely, twen- 
ty per cent. thereof--will be at once 
deposited in trust in the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company of New 
York. or invested in trust for the 
Policyholders, in such securities 
as are authorized by law for the in- 
vestment of trust funds,asa Spec‘al 
Reserve Fund. This accumulated 


fund is held: first, as a guaranty 
for the payment in full of approved 
death claims; second, for the pol- 
icyholders, in proportion to their 
contributions, to lessen mortuary 
payments as they become due, and 
after ten years to the purchase, if 
desired, of paid-up insurance in 
this Society. 


It will thus be seen that the payments on ac- 
count of death claims and to create the Reserve 
Fund are held in such manner that they cannot, 
by any possibility, be used for any purpose other 
than that for which they were exacted and paid, 
and are at all times kept unmixed with funds foi 
expenses of management. 


(3.) Thecharge for expenses,after 
the payment of an admission fee, 
is LIMITED to two dollars per 
annum on each one thousand dol- 
lars insured. 


[From the Annual Report, for 1875, of Hon, STEPHEN 
H. Ruopes, Insurance Commissioner of Massachu 
— 


It ip Scenes more appezent every day that a rad 
ical change iu e plans of life insurance is demanded. 

at the public require and will have is a form 
of insurance adapted to their necessities. . . Leve! 
premiums, exte’ nding beyond the producing age and 
endowments burdened with enormous expenses will 
not meet these wants. 

Of the various schemes fr, for insurance adapied 
to the wante of the masses, that of Mr. Wright and that 
of Mr. Sheppard Homans, known as “ Life Insurance 
without large accumulations or Reserves,” are the moet 
prominent at the present time. 


[From the Annual Report for 1876 of Hon, Oxiver 
PILLsBURY, Jnsurance Commissioner of New Ham: 
shire.) 


Nosubstantial reason has yet been adduced why a 
person shows: not pay and renew insurance on his life 
annually, as he does on his » nee property. He 
may take out a Mousey om ioned for a specific 
number of years, renewable ae without ' wnedic al 
¢x-n ination after the first acceptance 

\. fe insurance conducted somewhat after the map- 
ner ot annual fire insurance would largely do awa) 
withthe necessity ter the heavy “ reserve * accumuls 
tions, alr ubject of deep concern amor 
a ry htful business men. 

s very desirable that some method be devisal 
which may be easily comprehended and throug! 
which the masses may obtain reliable fife inourence 
especially duiing the iabor pertod,at less vost axp 
HAVE JUST WHAT THEY PAY FOR. 


\From Hon. Purure L. Spooner, Insurance Commi. 
stoner of Wisconsin.) 


The plan of, life insurance ae eaneny ty Se 8 Presi. 
sent ‘Saving "is one the want of winch as ons t CGT 
8 


n 
With 0 
te fine-spun Cheosies as to mystify the assured, if rot 


Send for Circular, containing full explanations. j 


Reliable Agents wanted in all Japon sonnows, | VicePresidents, | Total Aces Jen. 1st, 1882..99,565.141 99 


parts of the country. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable frafid is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person. rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pas- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life wae assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
cbildren. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued bythe 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are nOw INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or uivety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it bas transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any otber company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48 ; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable origivated and issues a Ton 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw ita full value in cash (i. ¢.. the entire 
**Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and ‘use it with the annual dividends in paying | 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the | 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


WILLIAM ALEXANDXR, Secretary. 





SPRINGFIELD, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 18834 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


























ASSETS. Par Value. Market Value 
United states percent. Currency Registered Bonds... $100,000 $190,000 00 
and Albany Railroad T percent ed optcancan shor wesinesscrseouneges 100,000 125,000 00 
# City, St. Toe, and Council Bluffs rien Bonds.. 100,000 116,000 00 
Union P; ‘c Railroad Collateral Trust ¢ 49,000 Oy, 820 
Chieago and Northw Kail: i 000 64,000 U0 
Morris and Essex lroad 6-per-cent. nm 8,000 10,000 00 
New York si Eprom Tper-cent. Be 1u,000 12,500 00 
hi Milwau! —" and St. Paul lroad 1-per-cent. Bonds 16,000 12,500 00 
St. Paul, } pinpeapo itoba 1 000 56,000 Ov 
Chicago, Burlington, ‘and uincy Railroad 4 10,000 8,900 Ov 
1000s Shares onal Bau! 10,000 13,000 w 
100 “Jo ancock Nationa) 10,000 12,500 00 
lus on Chic Fistional 10,400 15,600 Gv 
luo pen Pynchon Na’ tock, . 10,000 16,000 00 
28 “ Second Nationa) sai Bank Stock,  S = ==—Ci‘é(#ppcgebeaeaenaandinnemencnn 2,800 4,620 00 
v0 “ Third National peak Stock, hay 20,000 83,000 00 
ib rane are ei ational k Stock, ree 7,600 9,000 Ov 
u“ - ation: 8 Northampton, 8,400 4,250 00 
100 . Northan, ational Bank § 7 10,000 17,000 U0 
10 ped lonson Wational Bank Stoc y Monson 1,000 1,260 00 
31 » al Bank 5 . Chicopee 8,100 4,900 00 
20 Pe Adame Nationa) Bank Stock, . No. A 18, a neh 2,000 9,840 00 
1u0 “ Tremont Nationa] Bank'Stock, ton, ened 10,000 11,400 00 
100 - ational Bank Stock, yet aed seanennmeennd 10,000 12,000 00 
luo S d National Bank Stock bs eure 10,000 18,000 00 
100 “ Commonwealth National Bank Stock 10,000 11,100 00 
luo ° ati Bank Stock, 10,000 10,000 00 
100 “ Merchants’ Nationa) Bank k, 10,000 18,700 00 
100 “ Atlas Nation 10,000 12,200 00 
100 “ Howard National Bank Stock, : 10,000 12,100 00 
luo “ Webster National Bank Stock, 10,000 11,000 00 
150 “ Boylston National Bank Stock, “ 15,000 17,700 00 
100 “ Eliot National Bank Stock, ° 10,00 11,800 00 
100 “ National Bank of Commerce Stock, 10,000 11,800 60 
& Nati k of Commerce Stock, New York, 6,000 7,500 00 
100 Fourth National Bank Stock, © hnceceseeerereneceeees 10,000 12,600 oo 
wo * Boston and Al ay Railroad Stock, 60,000 #4500 00 
183 es Boston and Providence Railroad Stock, paaied 14,800 29,280 Ww 
bow “ Connecticut River Railroad Stock, sane os . 000 2,500 00 
45 “ Worcester and Nashua Railroad St = 4,500 2,700 00 
1,000 “ New York. New Haven, and Hartford Yk. R. Stock, 100,000 180,000 00 
50 “ New York Central and Hudson River R. BR. Stock, 2.00. ccc eee 50,000 63,00 00 
00 “Old Colony Railroad Stock, 0,000 27,000 oo 
1,000 “ New York and Harlem Railroad Stock £0,000 100,000 00 
700 “ Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad Stock, 70,000 85,400 00 
$1,130,000 $1,534,030 00 
Real Estate owned by the Company..............0ece.sceeeees $110,276 00 
Cash on hand, in Banks. and 4 hands of Agents, in course of transmission 316,201 
Loaus on Mortgage of . 236,216 
Loane secu y R. R. and Ban Stad ack. < aa 67,675 00 
Accrued Lnteresi and Rents oni Bi,910 04 


$2,305,288 27 





Capital Stock, all pet we. # 1,000,000 00 
Outstanding 1 a BPs 0+seeecensnessnnssveneenenes — 
a. crude crarencesereonuvensdtsenxeshndspeheep tees es veer cbeannsseneelllmn 147 
All "other atin tok kak snenh posed incase iiecay teabidshebbiabbaniontonsiocunseben 22,542 81 _ 82, 016,4 422 52 


Surplus over all Liabilit 
Surplus as regards Policy holders. 


PI78:288 78 


ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


J. N. DUNHAM, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 


Western Department, 
A. J. HARDING, General Avent. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
C. E. MANTZ, Assistant General Avent. 
B. VERNOR, of Detroit, General Agent for the State of Michigan. 

Agencies in all the Principal Cities and Towns of the United States. 


68d ANNUAL STATEMENT, December 81st, 1882, 


ATM “a 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


nao >. We 84,000,006 00 
Reeerve for Reinsurance (Fire)........... 1,573,729 40 
ad » (Inland) 9.437 80 
* “ Unpaid Losses (Fire)............ 179.631 GU 
“ “ * = ices ecnsovess 44,340 20 
All other Claims................ inated 54,289 37 
NET SURPLUS... aus 3,193,182 12 
TOTAL ASSETS #89.054,610 58 
AS FOLLOWS: Market Value, 
Real Estate unencumbered dasbud vdndsibetes s cctsscskiocngiabsnsse $354,000 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank.. 240,780 25 
Gross amount in the hands s pore and ip transit 882,970 24 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage...... innuctnn consabeintnnns ociibind 4,727 00 
OE Bis ccc cecet ccs csesceccceccnseccctnns cooccscneusqssensscecsdvs cess ucenvenenes sennbe 7,740,916 7% 
Accrued Interest 1,376 37 
TOTAL ASGETS OF THE COMPANY....0.0cccccccsccrccsces Sovcdncaewaaeeonse® $9,064,610 68 
rR BIE Fite c cn ctne ne sc cvcnntesccntecctsesesesecsasoncbcotanes €546,600 00 


WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec. J. GOODNOW, See. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


L. J. HENDEE, Prew’t. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestable. 








THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
BAFE, 62,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 


RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
Agents wanted in some of the bes 


Local Agents wanted in every Cit ond tabs Sud: 
OF BOSTON. Apply to this Company. 
NII sii wien. ennannonamuaaaen $16,210,465 92 H. STOKES, President. 
Liabiticics Tite Rap apes 19,076,090 69 | » » eusee etn... 4.5, manent 
Tetal Surplus......... ....... $2,635,894 93 | 6.N. STEBBINS, Act'y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest, 


THE CONTINENTAL 
VANCE CO. 


OF HA RYPORD 
Conn, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, | ~~ 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE {sepeAancs COMPANY, 





A 
ant N.Y. 04,734.417.49 
8, 
aaieniene ae “ea ay 
NET SURPLUS... IAs. 6. P. 





8. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LAME. Vico-Pres’t aud See’y 
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Old and Toung. 


A MERMAID’S ROMANCE; 


ok, 
A VICTIM OF ESTHETICISM. 


BY MINNIE M. GOW. 


1 sino of a merry mermaid fair, 
A mermaid fair was 6 

Her eyes were blue as the ocean’s hue 
And her hair curled naturally. 


But whether she combed with ‘‘ a comb of pearl” 
Her locks I cannot tell ; 

I simply relate the sorrowful fate 
Of this maid who lived in a shell. 


Her life wax as happy a mermaid’s life. 
As a mermaid asks, they say, 

And she never sighed and she never cried 
Until one unhappy day ; 


When over her head, through the ocean bine, 
A noble ship sailed by, 

And in pensive mood a youth there stood 
And mnxed on the sea and sky. 


His hair was long and his pants were short, 
He was tall and slender and slim, | 
And the mermaid fair, as she watched him there, | 
Felt her heart goont to him. 


So she swam along by the vessel's side, 
And read the thoughts of his mind, 

(A power, I guess only mermaids possenn 
When they meet with the human kind.) 


And the mermaid longed, intensely longed 
In approved esthetic style, 

For a glance of love from those eves above 
Ora soul-enchanting smile. 


But the poet's thoughts were so deeply deep, 
Of things so esthetically high, 

Chat, lost in thought, he perceived her not, 
The mermaid swimming nigh. 


She learned of the decorative art, 
And the gown of the sweet Greek maid, 
Of the daisy’s power, and the fair sunflower, 
And of love that is never decayed. 


But when, as they neared the Albion shore, 
She could no further go, 
In a dreamy spell she returned to her shell 
And gave herself up to woe. 
* 
For what could she do with the Greek maid’s dreas 
Or the decorative art? 
But in dreamy maze, through all her day» 
She must sit and break her heart. 


And so when a vessel ix tempest-tossed, 
And the white-caps leaping high, 

In the mist and dark, will the seamen hark 
For the desolate mermaid’s cry. 


WASHINGTON, PENN. 
- 


SWEPT AWAY. 
BY WILLIAM ©, STODDARD. 


** Bon, my boy, can you swim?” 

The tall, somber-looking man, on the 
gray horse, was evidently speaking to the 
only other living being within hearing; but 
Bob made no reply, other than a forward 
pricking of his ears. 

** What do you hear, Bob? Whoa! hark! 
It almost seems to me I can hear some- 
thing. Is it the river, old fellow? What if 
we should find the bridge down, when’ we 
get there?” 

That question explained the first and 
and gave some point to it, since nothing 
then in sight offered an occasion for swim- 
ming, by either horse or man. To be sure, 
the road under them had a wet and miry 
look; but it was not at all bad for a man 
on horseback, whatever it might have been 
for anything on wheels. A succession of | 
heavy, ‘‘ out-of-season” rains had ceased 
only the night before; but they had fallen 
with so sudden a hammering of ponderous 
waters that they seemed but to have 
beaten the black soil harder. Thus they 
had drained off, instead of soaking in, and 
the water-courses had received the greater 
part of the flood. As a natural conse- 
quence, all the smaller channels of the 
prairie country were brimming full, from | 
grass to grass, while the rivers were swollen 
to foaming wrath in their furious incom- 
petence to do their appointed work as 
‘*common carriers.” At this hour every 
‘*slough” and “fork” and * run” was dis- 
charging its excess of burdens upon the 
main stream, to which it belonged, and it 
was a little of the turmoil and uproar so 
created which had reached the ears of Dr. | 
Dalrymple’s gray horse. With every rod 
of riding forward, after that brief pause, 
the muffled sound grew louder, in its sul | 








| the pulse of a sick man. 


, sunset. It isn’t 
| minute.” 


| having an effect upon his nerves. 


| questions of. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


len expression of watery discontent, until 
the doctor drew his rein at the eastern end 
of the long, uncanny-looking wooden 
bridge across the Sangamon River. 

‘*Flood? I should say so! What do 
you think of it, Bob?” 

The whinney which answered him was 
full of anxiety, for the turbid torrent was 


into such a scrape as this. You'll have to 
take care of yourself. There it comes. I 
wonder what Sophie will say. She'll be 


| well enough provided for. anyhow. Poor 
little Harry!” 


already rising to a level dangerously near | 


the floor of the bridge. What was worse, 
a mass of driftwood had already gathered in 
a growing ‘‘raft,” against the slender sup- 
ports in mid-stream, and around and over 
this bridle of its own making the Sangamon 
was roaring angrily. 

‘* Awful pressure just there,” said the 
doctor, but as calmly as if he were feeling 
‘Unless that 
fever goes down, the bridge can’t last till 
safe now. Not for a 


Bob was clearly of the same opinion, for 


was still » young man and he was well and 
powerfully framed. His voice was firm and 


| brave, and evencheerful, and it was just the 


sort of a voice which sick and weakly people 
are sure to like in the man they ask fretful 
Still, his features were too 
strong and too deeply marked for beauty, and 
there was a cloudy sadness in their expres- 
sion with which the Sangamon flood had 
nothing to do, for it evidently belonged to 
them. Some other and deeper cause had 
given it a right to settle and remain. More- 
over, in the pleasant brown eyes there was 
a far-away look, as if they were habitually 


| seeking for something which they could not 


just now see. 

The doctor was considering the case of 
the wooden bridge, and he was not sure he 
understood the symptoms. It was groaning 
and complaining, indeed, and there were 


| even signs of tremor and unsteadiness; but 


these might not be the tokens of approaching 
dissolution. The bridge might stand it 
through, after all, and get well. 

‘Is it worth the risk? If I thought she 
were waiting for me, it would be. I re- 
member the time, Ido. I'd have swum it 
then. Well, no, I don’t think it would pay 


| to swim it now, and it isn’t my fault, either. 


I won't say whose it is.” 

He was not looking at the river, just 
then; but as if at something away beyond 
it on the further bank. Suddenly he 
straightened in his saddle, as if he had been 
sharply stung, and the words fell hard and 
quickly through his nut-brown beard and 
moustaches : 

‘Yes! Just as if she did. 
‘long, Bob.” 

The gray horse uttered a somewaat dis- 
mayed but submissive neigh, and he hesita- 
ted alittle when his feet began to sound upon 
the planks of the bridge and the roar of the 
waters arose all around as well as before him. 


I will Go 


‘I’ve crossed it often enough,” solilo- 
quized his rider; ‘‘but I never saw this 
bridge look so long in my life. Seems as if 
the othe? end of it were half a mile away.” 

The die was somehow cast, however, 
and there was a gloomily determined ex- 
pression even in the more questioning tones 
of his now deep and mellow voice. It was 
ever so much deeper and it seemed to come 
from further inside of him than when he 
asked Bob if he couldswim. The giay horse 
seemed to be feeling his way as he pnt down 
his hoofs. 

“They say that, when cavalry have a 


| shaky bridge to cross, they always dismount 


and lead their horses. 
military.” 

There was less of hesitation in the step- 
ping of the gray after his master began to 
walk in front of him; but he manifested an 
affectionate disposition to thrust his long 
head over the doctor's shoulder. 

“This bridge is very sick, indeed. Just 
hear it creak! I declare! It'll he a perfect 
battering-ram !” 

He was glancing excitedly up-stream- when 
he saw that and he and Bob were nearing 
the middle of the bridge. So and much 
more swiftly was a long and narrow raft of 
heavy timbers careering down the Sanga- 
mon, head foremost, as if the river were 
about to use the spoils of its other victories 
in a desperate effort to break away this 
barrier also. 

‘Bob, my boy, I’m sorry, [ve led you 


T guess I'll be a little 


At that instant the solid head of the raft 
struck heavily upon the logs which had 
been gathered for it, against the frail pile- 
work of the central piers of the bridge. A 
loud, cracking sound answered the blow, 
followed by a moaning and groaning, as if 
ofa long wooden bridge in great distress. The 
timbers of the ‘‘battering-ram” swung 
swiftly around, to add their tlood-pushed 
shoulders to the Sangamon’s last, heaving 
lift. Dr. Dalrymple had already dropped 
the bridle and was bounding vigorously 
forward, and Bob was trotting closely behind 
him. It seemed as if a minute or so went 


| by; but the seconds were very few before a 


dull crash followed the groaning. The 


| Sangamon had succeeded perfectly in its 
his cars were moving uneasily and he pawed | 
the mud as if the river before him were | 


- ' 
His rider 


push for freedom, and the bridge went sud- 
denly down, almost from end to end. Even 
in going, however, its timbers held together 
fora moment, and that was a good thing 
for Bob. His terrified, bounding plunge, 
when he found the planks tilting under him, 
carried him into good, deep, easy water to 
swim in, and it was at once quite evident 
that he could swim. He went under for an 


| instant, and then his head arose above the 








surface, and he tried to look around, as if 
he were seeking for somebody. There was 
nobody to be seen. Only a surging rush of 
turbid water, sown thickly with the wrecks 
of the bridge and with driftwood from 
the upper waters of the Sangamon. The 
good gray horse. was hurried away down 
stream, as if it were intended to use him 
against some other bridge; but he swam 
vigorously, and, if his master could have 
seen him, he would, surely, have said of 
him: 

‘*There’s nothing very alarming in his 
case. The danger is over. I wish all my 
patients were doing as well. There is really 
no further treatment required.’ 


Cuapres II. 


‘That same day, at the very hour when the 
doctor first paused to listen to the voice of 
many waters, an uncommonly merry little 
social gathering was breaking up between 
the piazza and the gate of a prosperous look- 
ing farmhouse, only a few miles from the 
western end of the long bridge over the 
Sangamon. There were four ladies and two 
gentlemen. Of the former the younger 
three did not greatly resemble each other; 
but they fairly divided among them enough 
of likeness to the portly dame who presided 
over the group to add an emphasis to her 
occasional and reproving: ‘‘ My daughter!” 

That her restraining presence was in 
some demand may, in part, have been due 
to the fact that, of the two fine-looking 
young gentlemen before her, one was Tom 
Brownlow, as much the brother-in-law of 
all three of the daughters as he was of 
Maggie, his own brother’s* wife, and the 
other a gentleman best known on that 
bank of the Sangamon as ‘‘ Handsome Jack 
Foreman.” 

‘** Addie ! Addie Beldin! my daughter!” 

‘*Now, Mother, it was all Sophie's fault. 
She told me I must never get married, »nd 
I said ”— 

‘* Yes, Mother,” said Tom Brownlow, 
merrily; ‘‘and she said nobody had ever 
asked her. And I did it on the spot, and here 
I stand rejected right before a crowd.” 

‘*Go and drown yourself in the Sanga- 
mon,” exclaimed Jack. ‘It’s up now 
good and high. It’s deep enough to drown 
anything.” 

“Margaret,” groaned Tom, ‘speak to 
Adelina for me. Tell her what a good hus- 
band Carr makes, and you know I’m a bet- 
ter fellow than he is.” 

** Addie can say what she pleases,” began 
the taller and by all odds the prettier of Mrs. 
Belden’s trio; but she was interrupted by a 
smiling, but firmly spoken : 

‘Sophie, my daughter! Where did you 
say the doctor went this morning? Was it 
beyond the river ?” 

‘Then she’s a widow,” said Jack. ‘ I’ve 
heard ’em sing about it.” 

Sophie all but carelessly replied to her 
mother's question : 

‘Yes, ever so far. There’s no telling 
when he'll get home. That’s one reason I 
came over here.” 





marked Mrs. Brownlow. ‘ You've more 
liberty now than you had before you were 
married.” 

There was a troubled tone now in Mrs. 
Belden’s, ‘‘Maggie, my daughter!” but 
Mrs. Sophie Dalrymple turned toward the 
gate, remarking: 

‘*T must go home now, and look out for 
little Harry. You ought to see how that 
child does grow.” 

‘S80 I ought,” said Jack Foreman, a little 
suddenly. ‘I'll go right along with you 
now. It’s worth walking half a mile to see 
a really first-rate baby. You'll show him 
to me?” 

Yes, Pll Jet you see him. 
you coming over, Mother?” 

‘To-morrow, perhaps, unless your fathe: 
gets home. He may want me here, if he 
does. Mr. Brownlow is coming with him, 
you know.” 

“Then Adeline will be happy,” said 
Tom. ‘‘She will have me all to herself. 
Jack, you beat me by just one second ov 
that baby question. I meant to see Sophie 
home. I did.” 

“It’s too bad, then,” remarked Addie. 
**T’'d have been rid of you for all the rest of 
the day. Mother, can’t you and Maggie 
send him somewhere after something?” 

‘*Wait till Carr comes home,” chirruped 
Tom, saucily; ‘‘then I won’t have Maggie 
too on my hands and I can give you my 
entire time. Ill sing for you; that is—well, 
if I can’t sing, I'll whistle.” 

They were ‘carrying on a little,” as the 
phrase goes, and there was no harm in it 
whatever, and they were all young and 
happy, and the world was made to be happy 
in, and Mrs. Sophie Dalrymple did not 
know that her husband had decided to try 
the bridge over the Sangamon at about that 
time. 

A few minutes later, she and handsome 
Jack Foreman were sauntering along the 
grassy path at the roadside, and there was 
nothing in the skies above or on the earth 
beneath that could account for the shadow 
which lurked under all the smiles on the 
face of the doctor’s wife. It had heen there 
all the while and it had deepened a little 
at the moment when she was giving to her 
sister Adeline the remarkable bit of advice 
as to not getting married. 

Jack had seen it then, and he sawit now; 
but it could have had nothing to do with 
what he said to her, a few rods further on, 
with a shade more of sobriety flitting across 
his own features. 

‘* Wonder if Tom and Addie are really 
engaged ? Nobody could tell by the way 
they talk.” 

‘They haven't told me. 
hope they'll stay so.” 

‘““What, and not get married? 
now! 


When are 


If they are, | 


Well, 
By the way, what a popular man 
Dr. Dalrymple is getting to be. Everybody 
wants him, they say.” 

‘*They send for him all the time. 
see much of him.” 

‘Then you shouldn’t have married a 
doctor.” 

There was a deep, quick flush on his 
face, and another on that of the young 
married lady he was walking with, for there 
was a good deal hidden under Jack’s very 
simple-seeming remark. It had been said 
of Sophie Belden, before her marriage, that 
she had had a larger list to pick from than 
any other girl between the Sangamon River 
Bridge andthe North Fork. She and Jack 
Foreman both knew the name of at least 
one who had been passed over for Dr. Dal- 
rymple, and she walked a little more stately 
fora moment. Then she said: 

‘‘Carr Brownlow and Maggie get along 
splendidly. They were just made for one 
another.” 

‘* Perfect match. You couldn’t make 
either of them jealous, if you tried.” 

“‘Tdon’t know about that. Addie may 
have got beyond it; but Idon’t believe Carr 
has. His eyes are not so black for noth- 
ing.” 

The talk ran on; but it had to be kept up, 
and a conversation that requires continual 
nursing ought not to be more than half 4 
mile long. They were both glad at the 
end of the half mile, when they saw Harry’s 
nurse at the gate of Dr. Dalrymple’s house, 
with the young phenomenon in her arms, 
waiting for his mother’s arrival. Jack could 


I don’t 





hardly say enough in the way cf admiration. 
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January 1%, 1883.] 

‘““Two years old? I should say he was 
three. What an arm that is! 
head! Are you going to maker doctor 
of him ?” 

** So his father says.” 

**By the way, did you hear what they 
suid about the river?” 

“*Is it very high?” 

‘** Perfect flood! Hasn’t been so high be- 
fore in years. At least, not at this season. 
If the bridge is washed away, you won't 
see Dr. Dalrymple till to-morrow, for all 
the boats are floated off down-stream.” 

‘Tt isn’t easy to stop him. He'd find 
some way of crossing.” 

‘* Hope he won't try, then. 








It would be 


bad for all the sick people if he should | 


manage to drown himself.” 

Once more handsome Jack Foreman had 
managed to say something that made con- 
versation flow along less readily afterward. | 
There was so little of an overflow of talk, 
now the baby was exhausted as a topic, 
that even an invitation to tea was parried | 
by an excuse, and, Mrs. Dalrymple was left 
alone with Harry and the nurse. Then the 
latter went into the kitchen, and Harry 
went into his crib, and his mother ate her | 
supper by herself. After that she strolled | 
out through the front door, and took a look 
at the setting sun, and another at the roses, 
and more than one down the road that led 
to the Sangamon Bridge, four long miles to 
the southward. 

Everything around her seemed more than 
ordinarily hushed and still, and yet she sev- 
eral times turned her finely molded head 
toward the east and seemed to be listening. 

‘‘Seems almost as if I had a ringing in 
my ears,” she murmured. ‘It’s like the 
sound you hear when you put a conch 
shell up to hear the sea. Strange! I never 
heard it before. It can’t be the river. Why, 
it’s at least a quarter of a mile to the near- 
est point of the bend.” 

It was all of that, and yet it may have | 
been the river, even without any bridge to 
roar against; forthe soft, low, faint murmur 
was very much like that made by rushing | 
water. 


Sophie ceased listening and bent again 
ubove her flowers. 

‘*There, I’ve pricked my fingers. There 
are thorns on all roses. IJ didn’t put them 
there; I did not dream they were there, 
either. Did he make the mistake, or did I? 
Or did we both make one? I wish he 
wouldn’t he so gloomy about it, anyhow. 
I’m going to just make the best I can of it.” 

She looked again down the road, dreamily 
pulling to pieces the rose upon whose thorns 
she had pricked her fingers. 

**Kindly? He could not be more so, if I 
were one of his patients. I suppose he 
thinks we have got to live together. It’s | 
too late 

She ceased at that word, for her eyes had 
caught something at a little distance; some- 
body coming up the road. 

**Not him, and yet it’s time. He has no 
need to be in any hurry; all that sort of 
thing—” 

Perhaps the rest of it was of a nature she 
did not care to utter; but she dropped what 
was left of the rose and walked quickly 
toward the gate. 

‘Tt looks like Bob!” 

A few moments later a half-grown boy, 
on a sorrel pony, halted in front of the gate, 
and pointed to the horse he was leading by 
the halter, and said to her : 

‘“You’re Mrs. Dalrymple. 
the Doctor’s hoss ? 








Is this ‘ere | 
He swam ashore nigh 
our place.” 

**Swam ashore !" 

‘*Out of the river. Mam she said it was 
the Doctor’s hoss; and Pop he told me to 
fetch him home, and ask if he wasn’t your’n; | 
and I rid by the bridge as I come up.” 

‘The bridge ?” huskily sprang from | 
Sophie’s whitening lips; but her young in- | 
formant went stolidly on: ‘It’s all washed | 
away, and Bill Anderson, he said he was 
thar when it give "way; and thar was a fel- | 
ler right into the middle of it when it went, 
and he was leadin’ a gray hoss, and they 
didn’t see no more of him. Nota hair!” 

She did not answer him. She was staring 
alt the water-soaked saddle as if her stony 
eyes were straining after the form she had | 
seen in it that morning. 

“Tl hitch him for ye, Miss Dalrymple. 
I'd stay and put him up; but I’ve got to 
hurry right on up to Carter’s Corners and , 


ge ee — 


And what a , 





git back to-night, and I can’t but jest make 
it with this ‘ere pony.” 

The sun was already down, and the linger- 

ing light seemed only to last while the mes- 
senger tied the gray horse to the hitching 
post. 
Bob did not appear to be in any part of 
him hurt: but he hung his head dejectedly, 
and he answered with only a half audible 
whinney the words that burst from Sophie's 
lips, as the sorrel pony cantered away with 
the bearer of evil tidings, 


‘*His horse? The bridges The river? 


| Henry!” 


The boy on the pony must have heard 
her, for he gave his beast a sharp cut, as he 
remarked : 

**Feels bad. Keckon she does. He's 
gone down stream, sure’s you live, and 
they'll never find hide nor hair of him.” 

And yet. after all, he was not the one who 
carried the message to Sophie Dalrymple. 


| It had been brought by the good gray horse, 


who came to his master’s gate without a 
rider. 


Cuaprer III. 


Half an hour later, Bob was yet standing 
at the roadside, more like a gray statue than 
a living horse, when two singularly unlike 
persons met face to face almost beside him. 

Handsome Jack Foreman paused in the 
easy swing of his homeward walk to re- 
mark: 

‘*Got back, has hey Ah? Saddle soaked? 
Wonder how he happened to get in. I 
must stop and hear the news.” 

** Mister!” exclaimed the harsh, croak- 
ing, but still feminine voice of the arrival 
from the opposite direction; ‘‘ Mister, do 
you know Miss Dalrymple, the Doctor's 
wife? Ido, and I met her hereaway down 
the road, "bout two mile, und I spoke to 
her, and she never said ary word. She 


| hadn't any bunnet on, and she went by me 
| as if she was sent for, and her face w’an’t 


right. Does she ever use likker’ Or has 
there somethin’ happened? It kind o’ come 
to me afterward as how she might be took 
in her head.” 

‘Mrs. Dalrymple? Did you say you 
met her?” were the first syllables Jack 
could wedge into the voluble flood of talk 
of the gaunt, hard, rough-looking old wo- 
man, who was thrusting her face so nearly 
into his own, in the eagerness of having 
something 80 remarkable to say. 

‘*T know ‘twas her.” 

‘Oh! Mr. Foreman,” exclaimed at that 
moment the voice of little Harry's nurse, 
on tbe other side of the gate, ** something 
dreadful’s happened. I know there has. 
The Doctor hasn’t come home and there’s 
his horse, and Mrs. Dalrymple’s gone I 
don’t know where.” 

‘**I] can guess where. I'm going after 
her,” almost shouted Jack, as he strode 
away. The nurse and the bony old woman 
were left to exchange their budgets of news, 


| for he vanished in the growing darkness. 


** Afoot?” he muttered, at the end of the 
first hundred yards. ‘‘How'd I bring her 
back? No, I must go to Belden’s, for Tom's 
buggy. Stir’em all up, too.” 

He made that half mile «a wonderfully 
short one, and, as he swung open the gate, 
the merry voice of Addie Belden rang out 
upon the piazza. 

‘Here's Jack Foreman again. 
Mother, what do you say?" 

“Tom!” 

There was an intensity of ominous mean- 
ing in that one word, which made every 


Now, 


| soul on the piazza spring forward. 


“Tom! Get out your buggy. Geta horse 
for me. We've got to go and hunt for 
Sophie.” 

‘‘For Sophie?” almost screamed Mrs. 
Brownlow, and her mother’s voice added, 
mournfully : 

‘Oh! my daughter.” 

‘The bridge is down. The Doctor's horse 
came home without him, and Sophie's off 


| down the river-bank, nobody knows where. 


Quick, now! No time to lose!” 

Tom was already bounding away toward 
the stable, and Jack followed him, and the 
only hope of the ladies for further hews of 
the disaster lay in hurrying after them both. 
Addie alone lingered for bonnet and shawl, 
and she said to herself: 

“Tigo. I might be needed. 
another shawl, too.” ‘ 

That was thoughtful; and it was but a 
minute or 80 before she was seated in the 


I'll take 
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buggy, beside Tom Brownlow, while he 
urged his fast trotter behind the rapid gal- 
loping of Jack Foreman. 

‘*He’s got your father’s bay thorough- 
bred,” grumbled Tom to Addie,” and 
there’s no use trying to get ahead of him.” 

‘*O, Tom, this is dreadful! 

‘*Of course, it is; but you can’t tell yet. 
Maybe nothing’s happened worse than hav- 
ing to put up a new bridge. It was about 
time for that, anyhow. The old one wasn't 
fit to stand a flood.” 

It was not a very good time for conversa- 


tion, and more had been consumed than at | 


all suited the needs of the occasion, if they 
were to catch up with Sophie Dalrymple 
before she should reach the bridge. The 
place where the bridge had been and where 
afew shattered and twisted timbers and 
half-submerged piles formed now a ragged 
and half-tragic seeming terminus for the 
black line of the road. 

The gaunt and bony old woman was the 
only human being who had spoken to 
Sophie, as she pushed on through the deep- 
ening shadows of the trees that lined the 
path she hardly knew she was treading. 
One or two more had turned for an instant 
to look after her; but, as one of them said 
to himself : 

“She's g’wine right stret along and 
mindin’ her own business, and | reckon I 





know enough to mind mine,” and she was 
not interrupted. 

The four miles went by her like a night- 
mare, and then the nightmare stood with | 
her in the shadow of the deserted little 
‘*toll house,” at the broken bridge-head. | 
At five yards distance no eyes could have | 
discerned either it or her, but her own eyes | 
seemed to have received a mysterious power | 
to search the blackly gleaming surface of | 
that angry water. 

They were searching, first, for something | 
which could have carried a man across the 
Sangamon—a man on a gray horse. She 
held her breath for afew moments, and then 
she gasped, hoarsely : 

“It is gone, Yes, it is gone.” 

After that, as her swift vision wandered | 
among the scattered flecks of ghastly foam, | 
it was searching for a face it could not find; 
and all the while the dingy white patches | 
were whirled away down the pitiless torrent. 

“Swept away!” she said again. ‘ He 
was swept away.” 

It was a gloomy spot, und it was a weird. | 
ly gloomy watching, and that seemed to 
last for years. It seemed to watch through 
all the years since first she had looked in 
the strong, manly, loving face of Dr. Dal- 
rymple. Thus it was reaching on, strangely, 
into the years that were to come, when she 
grew dimly conscious of human voices. 
They were not far away and they were 
coming nearer, and the first words that she 
almost understood were : 


** Wall, you've hed a narrer escape of it, 
sure’s my name’s Bill Anderson. I was on 
the bank when she busted, and I seed ye go 
over; but I didn’t see ye come up again.” 

‘‘I did come up, though, right between 
two timbers. I was caught and cornered | 
and I couldn't see over them. They helped 
me keep up; but I was swept away down 
stream like a bubble.” 

‘**Got stranded at the old Peter's place, 
did ye say? Why, that’s miles and miles 
by the river, and it’s a good hit by the road. | 
Yer hows, he took the bank nigh Sile Wil- | 
liams’s; and his boy (the little possum don't | 
know mor'n two cents’ wuth), he kem by 
here jest afore sundown, a-leadin’ of him 
home.” 

‘“‘Home! My horse? 
Now Sophie ‘ll think—” 

‘Henry! Husband!” 

Oh! what a voice was that which so sud- 
denly cleft the darkness. And the answer 
was: 

‘‘Heret You? My blessed wife!” 

‘‘Reckon I'll git out of this,” muttered | 
Bill Anderson, as a face went past him in | 
the gloaming, as he afterward said of it, | 
‘‘with a kind o’ light onto it ye could see | 
to read by.” He was hardly up the bank, 
in the middle of the road, before a sound of 
galloping hoofs came hurrying near, and 
behiad it was a whir of rapid wheels. A 
horseman drew rein suddenly and sprang to | 
the ground. 

‘* Have you seen anything of a woman? , 
All alone? Bareheaded 7” 

“If you mean Doc Dalrymple's wife, | 


That's too bad! 


she’s bareheaded yit; but she isn’t alone. 
He and she are right down thar, and I 
reckon they don’t want any help jist now. 
Can’t you hear how she's kind o’ sobbin’ ? 
She’s jest found him, and he ain’t drowned. 
I reckoned he was; but he wasn’t. He was 
kerried down to the old Peter's place afore 
he could tech grass, though.” 

“Tom! Addie! They're both here !"” 
shouted Jack Foreman; for the buggy, too, 
was there now. It's occupants were quickly 
out of it, and Tom Brownlow, at last, got a 
chance to say: 

‘Put her in the buggy, Doctor. 
and I will walk home.” 

**1 was just going to offer you my horse,” 
said Jack. 

‘** Too late this time; but I'm just as much 
obliged. Addie’s brought a shaw! for her, 
Doctor. Get right in. Themare'll take you 
home in no time.” 

Dr. Dalrymple had hardly said a word, 
and Sophie had clung to him in a silence 
that all the rest somehow thought they 
could feel, it was so intense. They were 
both in the buggy before they exactly knew 
how they got there, and the fast trotter’s 
head was turned homeward. Jack Fore- 
man remounted, with a half-dissatisfied air, 
as if there might be something disagreeable 
in such a ride; but he did not try to catch 
up with the buggy. Neither could he have 
restrained Mr. Belden’s thoroughbred to a 


Addie 


| pace which would have kept him very near 


to Tom and Addie. To tel! the truth, they 


| were not walking very fast, and Bill Ander. 


son remarked, looking after them: 

* Wall, no. They ain’t inno kind of a 
hurry to git thar.” 

Half a mile or so further on, if he had 
been near enough, he might have heard 
Tom Brownlow say, with a queer tremor in 
his voice: 

‘The fact is, Addie, that did it. The 
next time I'm drowned I want somebody to 
be as glad I'm saved as Sophie was, to- 
night, over the Doctor.” 

* Oh! Tom.” 

‘Do you think you could? I’m not so 
good a doctor as He is.” 

‘Don’t, Tom. 
glad she hasn't lost him.” 

‘Tell me. Addie, if [ had been in his 
place ?” 

* Tom! 
bareheaded.” 


Please, don't. 'm = so 


Tom! Ud have been down here 


And no listener would have had a right 


| to hear more than that. 


It was hardly later, so fast the troties 
used up those four miles, when a little 
group at the Doctor's own gate caught the 
approaching sound of wheels 

* They're coming, Mother.” 

“Ob! Maggie. my daughter, if we only 
knew who were coming.” 

** It's Tom's horse and buggy. I’m sure of 
2" 

* Then they've found her.” 

** But the Doctor. 
him #0 s00n ? 


Can they have found 
© dear!” 

The gate seemed to burst open, as the 
wheels paused in front of it. 

‘Tt isn’tTom. Itisn’t Jack, Mother; it’s 
the Doctor himself!” 

**Here I am, 


tow. 


safe and sound, Sophie, 
Why, Mother, have you brought out 
little Harry?” 

**] couldn't let him out of my arms, some - 
how, sobbed good Mrs. Belden. ‘ Thank 
the Lord, Sophie! Why don't you thank 
the Lord’ Was the bridge swept away?” 

Dr. Dalrymple was standing at her side 
now: forhe had helped Sophie out while 
they were speaking. and the nurse ran to 
hold the trotter. For some reason, Sophie 


| and her husband tried to kiss little Harry 


at the same time, and the latter replied to 
his mother-in-law : 

“Swept away? I should say it was. So 
area host of other things. Swept “away 
forever.” 

“It's been a terrible flood,” said Mrs. 
Brownlow, vaguely: and Mrs. Dalrymple’s 
comment was even more vague, for she 
murmured : 

** Splendid! 
swept away. 
ful enough.” 

‘Come on into the house, all of you, 
exclaimed the Doctor. ‘I can’t hug thai 
baby till I’ve changed my clothes. They're 
all mud and they’re damp yet.” 

The universe is full of paradoxes, and here 
was one; for bridges are built to bring peo- 


Wonderful! Yes, ivs all 
I'm so glad I can’t be thank- 
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ple nearer and floods and torrents rise to 
keep them apart, and yet there were hearts 
on the banks of the Sangamon that night 
more closely united than they might ever 
have been if the sudden flood had not risen 
against the bridge and swept it away. 
There are wonderful uses in floods, and 
handsome Jack Foreman may have 
covered one of them, while, all alone, he 
was leading Mr. Belden’s thoroughbred 
back to the stable he had taken him from. 


dis- 


**T saw how it was. It’s been looking 
that way for some time. [| don’t want to 
see ’em come home. Last chance gone. 


Just swept away, like the old bridge.” 


Mornuisayi, N. Y. 
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AFTER THE BATH, A LULLABY. 


BY MRS. E. D. STRAIGHT. 


SLeEp, my baby, sleep! 

Sleep, my baby girl! 
Soft the sunshine through the pane 
Falleth down, a golden rain. 

Sleep my dainty baby girl! 


Sleep, my baby, sleep! 
Sleep, my baby girl! 
Roses through the window peep, 
“Hush thee, dear to sleep.” 
Sleep, my precious baby girl! 


Whispering : 


Bleep, my baby, sleep! 
Sleep, my baby girl! 
Leaves are singing on the trees, 
Melodies learned from the breeze. 
Sleep, my darling baby girl! 


Sleep, my baby, sleep! 
Sleep, my baby girl! 
Buttertlies float idly by, 
Flecks of color ‘gainst the sky. 
Sleep, my fairest baby girl. 


Sleep, my baby, sleep! 
Sleep, my baby girl! 
Bees are in the clover humming, 
Listen to their drowsy thrumming, 
Sleep, my rosy baby girl. 


Sleep, my baby, sleep! 
Sleep, my baby girl! 
Closed are now the wide, bright eyes, 
Still in sleep, my baby lies. 
Sleep, my dearest baby girl! 
Sleep, my baby, sleep! 


Oawrao, N. Y. A 
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RUE’S HEATHEN. 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 

Tue long line of blue check aprons fol- 
lowed the other long line of small blue 
jackets through the wide hall, up the bare, 
polished stairs, and into the clean, airy 
chapel. Then, at a signal, every apron and 
jacket slipped into its appointed place and 
the large room was still. Little Rue’s apron 
had been about midway in the procession, 
and so she found a seat near the middle of 
the chapel, where, swinging the small feet, 
that could not quite touch the floor, she 
looked listlessly out through the window 
opposite, over a beautiful view of grove and 
meadow, and then up at the white ceiling, 
where a great fly buzzed at his pleasure, 
without having to walk in line. 

On the platform a man in fine broadcloth 
and gold spectacles was beginning to talk; 
but Rue only listened dreamily. 

‘““My dear children, I am delighted to 
visit this grand institution—to see so many 
of you in this beautiful well 
cared for, so well instructed and so happy.” 

Rue wondered why all the men who 
talked there said that. She wondered 
if he really would like to eat and sleep 
and walk in a row and always wear a blue 
check apron. Then she forgot all about 
him, in watching the sunlight play on the 
small head immediately in front of her. 
What a brilliant red headit was! And then 
a bright thought occurred to Rue. A few of 
those hairs, twisted together, would make 
a beautiful chain for the neck of her china 
doll, her one treasure; and, of course, Mary 
Jane Sullivan would never miss them, if she 
only pulled out one here and there. 

Forward crept Rue’s eager little fingers; 
but they were too nervous in their haste to 
be sure that they held but a single coarse 


home, so 


hair before they twitched, and the result | 


was a sudden explosive ‘‘Ow!” from Mary 
Jane, the turning of a battery of eyes in that 
direction, and an immediate investigation 
by the authorities into the cause of the dis- 
turbance. Poor little Rue was marched off 
in disgrace; but, as she reached the door, 
she heard the speaker say: 

“IT am sorry this has happened; sorry 





that any one should miss what lam going 
to say; for I hoped to interest all these dear 
children in the work of sending the Gospel 
to the heathen.” 

It was kind of him to call them all 
dear children, after that dreadful event, Rue 
reflected, as, with burning cheeks and tear- 
ful eyes, she stood, with a number of other 
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little culprits, in one of the wide halls, for | 
| even punishment was in rows at the Home. 


Shifting her weight from one restless foot to 
the other, yet trying to stand sufficiently up- 
right tu answer the requirements of the pen- 
ance, Rue did sincerely wish that she had 
been a good girl and remained quietly in the 
chapel, partly because of the humiliation 
that had befallen her, but also because she 
wrnted to hear what he had to say on the 
particular subject he had named. 

‘* Why didn’t he begin with that ? and then 
I'd have listened!” she thought, rather re- 
sentfully. For back among Rue’s few 
shadowy memories of the past, of love, and 
mother, and a home that was not the Home, 
was a dim recollection of some curious 
articles which her baby hands had only been 
allowed to touch carefully, because they 
were mementos of an uncle who had died 
faraway on a mission field. ‘‘So it would 
have like hearing about my 
relations; only I haven’t got any,” mused 
Rue. “Oh, dear! I wish I'd staid good 
and hadn’t pulled Mary Jane’s hair. I didn’t 
mean to, anyway.” 


been most 


by inquiring of one of the other girls. 

‘*Oh! he wanted the children to try and 
gave up something, so they could help send 
Bibles to the heathen. Guess, if he lived 
here long, he’d find we hadn’t anything to 
save,” was the hurried reply. 

Bibles! That was where Rue was rich. 
She actually had two that had been brought 
from that faintly remembered home. 

‘*T don’t s’pose I'll read one of 'em to 
pieces; not if I used it till I'm a big wo- 
man,” she said to herself. ‘I might give 
the other one. I ought to help, ‘count of 


be good. I just do.” 

Later in the day she ventured another in- 
quiry : 

‘*How will he get those Bibles tothe hea- 
then ?” 

‘I don’t know. Why, yes, he'll send 
‘em through the — post-office, of course. 
What do you care so much about it for ?” 


She chose her prettiest Bible, spent the 
play-hours of two days in writing an epistle 
on the fly-leaves, and tied it up in a piece of 
brown paper. Her knowledge of the post- 
office and its requirements was exceeding- 
ly limited; but she supposed it would be 
necessary to put something on the outside of 
the packet, to tell for whomit was intended. 
She wanted it to go where it was needed 
the most, and, of course, the post-office 


reflected; so she carefully printed, in very 
uneven letters, ‘‘ For the greatest heathen,” 
and then laid the precious package away, 
to await a future opportunity. She would 
trust her secret to no one, lest some unfore- 
seen interference might result, and she 
cautiously sought information. 

‘*How do you do when you put anything 
into the post-office?” she demanded of Mary 
Jane Sullivan. 

‘*Why, you just put ‘em in. You go in 
the door, and there’s an open place where 
you drop ’em right down,” explained Mary 
Jane, lucidly. 

How good Rue was for days after that. 
How she washed dishes in the kitchen, under 
the care of Miss Dorothy, and made beds in 
the dormitories, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Mehitable, and so, at last, earned the 
privilege of being the one sent to town on 
some triffling errand for the matron. 

Thus it happened that one bright morn- 
ing the clerks in the post-office were sur- 
prised by a little packet tossed in upon the 
floor, and a glimpse of a blue check apron 
vanishing hurriedly through the door. Un- 
stamped and with its odd address, it created 
a ripple of amusement. 

‘**Forthe greatest heathen.’ That must be 
you, Captain,” declared one; and the post- 
master laughingly took charge of it, and 





| 
| 


then forgot it until, at home that evening, 
he found it in his pocket. 

‘*What is it?” asked his wife, presently, 
as shesaw him silent and absorbed; and, 


She tried to find out about it, afterward, | 





being a relation, somehow, and I want to | 


looking over his shoulder, she read the 


little letter with him. Original in spelling 
and peculiar in chirography it certainly 
was, but they slowly deciphered it. 


“T haven’t any money to give, ‘cause I’m one 
of the little girls at the Home. Some of them 
have relations to send them things sometimes ; but 
Ihaven’t. I have two Bibles ; but I wouldn’t give 
this to any one but the heathen, ’cause my own 
mamma gave it to me. It’s nice to have a mamma 
to cuddle you up and love you just by your own 
self, and tuck you into bed at night, and not 
have to be in a row all thetime. It makes a 
lump all swell up in my throat when I think 
about it, and my eyes get so hot and wet I can 
hardly see. I wish God did have homes enough, 
80 he could give every little boy and girl a 
real and we needn’t be all crowded 
up in one big place, that’s just called so. 
Sometimes, when I see all the houses, it ‘most 
seems as if there must be enough to go ‘round; 
but I s’pose there isn’t. I guess it’ll be the real 
kind we'll have up in Heaven, andI want to go 
there ; and that’s why I send you this Bible, so 
you can learn about it. You must read it and be 
Oh! dear! It’s dreadfully hard to be good 
when you haven’t any mamma. I hope you've 
got one, if she isa heathen, for I’m most sure 
that’s better than no kind. Good-bye. 

‘Rue Linpsey.” 


one, 


good. 


‘*Poor little thing!” exclaimed the lady, 
half laughing, but with a sudden moisture 
in her brown eyes. 

Captain Grey looked around the beauti- 
ful room. 

‘‘I’m inclined to believe that letter was 
properly directed and has reached its right- 
ful destination,” he said, thoughtfully. 
‘*Think of it, Mary—all these cosy, pretty 
rooms, and no one to occupy them but you 
and me, while there are so many such little 
homesick souls in the world! You have 
spoken of it before; but I was too selfishly 
contented to care about it. IfI’m not ‘the 
greatest heathen,’ I have certainly been far 
enough from the sort of Christianity this 
book requires.” 

‘*Well?” questioned Mrs. Grey, with 
shining eyes, waiting for the conclusion of 
the matter. 

‘**Shall Igo to-morrow and bring this little 
midget home with me—for a visit, say—and 
see what will come of it ?” 

It did not occur to little Rue that the 
stranger she met in the hall the next day 
and who had a long interview with the 
matron, could be of any possible interest to 
her small self, until she was summoned 


| down-stairs, to see him. 


That was what Rue did not mean to tell. | 


‘*Would you like to go home with this 
gentleman, for a visit of a week or two, 
Rue? He has come to ask you,” said the 
matron. 

‘*Me?” questioned Rue, oblivious of 
grammar lessons and with a dozen exclama- 
tion points in her voice. There was no 
danger of her declining. The prospect of a 


| visit anywhere was delightful and the pos- 
| sibility of such a thing almost as wonderful 


people would know where that was, she | 





as a fairy tale. So it was a very bright lit- 
tle face that Captain Grey found beside him 
in the carriage, and Rue looked up at him 
shyly, through her rings of sunny hair, to 
ask, as the only imaginable solution of the 
happy problem: ‘Are you one of my rela- 
tions?” ; 

‘* Yes; but I didn’t remember it until last 
night,” he answered, gravely. 

The weeks that followed were brimful of 
joy to Rue, and she won her way straight 
into the home and hearts that had opened to 
receive her. 

** And so you think I may tell the matron 
that you do not care to go back, but are 
willing to stay here ?” questioned the Cap- 
tain, when the allotted time had expired. 

‘*T guess,” replied Rue, looking down at 
her dainty, ruffled attire and suddenly 
flinging her arms around Mrs. Grey’s neck, 
‘*that you didn’t ever live there, and eat 
soup, and wear check aprons, and have no- 
body like this to love, ’r else you’d know.” 

But she has not learned yet that it was 
her own missionary effort that brought so 
great reward. 

BLOoMINCTON, IL. 

oaasianediociaiiaiaie Geenlaie 

Tue Baron de Carvisart, for many years 
physician to Louis Napoleon, died a fortnight 
ago, at his home in the Champs Elysées. He was, 
by strange coincidence, a nephew of the First 
Napoleon’s doctor, who had an apoplectic fit on 
hearing of the defeat at Waterloo, from which he 


| died, and was as faithful to the Bonaparte cause 


as his uncle had been. He followed the Emperor 
into exile and tended him with devotion, and on 
his death bestowed his attentions upon his son. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
tCommuntcations for this department should be ad. 
dressed ** Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.j 


MRS. JARLEY’S WAX-WORKS. 


Tue first to be shown is 








BLUE BEARD. 

George, draw the curtain and show the bloody 
chamber. That stout gentleman there is Mr. 
Blue Beard. The heads are the heads of his 
wives, deceased. Mr. Blue Beard was of Turkey ex- 
traction and was born of rich but honest parents, 
He was exceedingly married. Unlike the citizens 
of Utah, before he took a new wife he carefully 
killed her predecessor and deposited her head in 
his private museum. In spite of this respect for 
the laws of the land, he was cut off in the flower 
of his days by his wives’ brothers, instigated to 
their fiendish act by a two-third majority of his 
mother-in-law. You will observe that the beard 
of this figure is of a pleasing sky blue. This 
came from being nursed upon milkman’s milk 
in his infancy and was hightened by living in a 
castle on the top of a high hill, where all day 
long the winds blew. Wind him up, George. 
Observe how he points the key. That is the key 
to the mystery. He shakes his head. That head 
is the beginning of a tale of woe. Wind up the 
heads, George, behind the curtain. You see 
each head open its eyes and wink, as though,in 
life, thus presenting an instructive lesson of the 
evil effects of curiosity upon the female consti- 
tution. George, draw the curtain and proceed 
to the next figure. 

Here you behold, ladies and gentlemen, an un- 
fortunate 

MAID OF HONOR 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth, who died from 
pricking her finger, in consequence of working 
on Sunday. Observe the blood trickling from 
her finger, also the gold-eyed needle of the 
period, with which she is at work and which is 
made considerably larger than life anda good 
deal more natural, in order to be more plainly 
visible to the naked eye, the whole forming a 
pleasing illustration of the evil consequences of 
neglecting our duty. The result of that wound- 
ing of the finger was an undermining of the 
constitution, by means of which the young lady 
underwent great agony and suffered sudden 
death, forty-nine years after, at the age of sixty- 
seven, surrounded by her weeping children and 
grandchildren, likewise by her afflicted hus- 
band and the family doctor. Wind her up, 
George. What’s the matter? Oil the works 
a little, John. They catch. Try it again. Ah! 
there she goes. Mark how regularly the needle 
goes, as it did in the time when the accident took 
place. Set her back, George, when she stops, and 
bring forward 
AJAX, DEFYING THE JERSEY LIGHTNING. 


There, ladies and gentlemen, is the triumph of 
the sculptor’s art. Ajax wasa Grecian general 
(dust the general a little, John) that fought at 
the Siege of Troy. He likewise commanded the 
horse marines at the Battle of the Nile. A very 
brave man, too, was Nile, whose battle it was, 
for the ancient Latin poet especially mentions 
him and says: ‘ Nihil fi.” At length Ajax 
came to this country, by way of the Erie Canal. 
Led by his love of adventure and reckless cour- 
age, he penetrated New Jersey, and, after attack- 
ing and slaying the ferocious mosquito in his 
native jungle, he endeavored to overcome Jersey 
Lightning, which he vowed to do, if he perished 
in the attempt. You will observe, however, that 
he seems to be slightly overcome himself, pre- 
senting a melancholy spectacle, illustrating that 
beautiful saying: “ Virtue is its own reward.” 
There is no mechanical motion to this figure, 
which is cut out of a solid block of plaster of 
Paris. Close the curtain, John, They’ve had two 
shillings’ worth. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have—no, we 
haven’t. Why, George, I wanted the male portion 
of the Washington family. But never mind, only 
bring ’em in next. This is 

ENG, THE SIAMESE TWIN. 

I did hope to add both to my unrivaled collec- 
tion, but I was disappointed because of the ob- 
stinacy of Chang. They couldn’t both be 
molded together for the wax cast and each had 
to go on a bust by himself. I persuaded them to 

«submit to an operation by the great surgeon, Dr. 
Sawbones. Eng was cut off, as you see, and we 
got him beautiful. But Chang wouldn’t allow 
the knife to touch him ; and so he never was sep- 
arated from Eng, though Eng was separated from 
him. He said he’d be too cut-up to think of it 
even, as there had been a strong attachment be- 
tween the brothers ever since he could remem‘ 
ber; so much so that wherever one went the 
other was sure to be, like Mary’s little lamb. 
However, Eng is exactly like his brother, and 
perhaps a little more so; and, if you could tarn 
the band the other way, you conldn’t tell which 
was Eng and which was Chang. Wind him up, 
George. What’s the matter? There’s a wheel 
loose, Get the screw-driver, open his back, and 
screw him up. Now open his mouth and oil the 
works. Now he goes! now he goes! You will 
perceive that he turns his head toward the side 
where his brother was, to entreat Chang to be cut 
off. Take him out, George, and bring in our 
patriotic group. 
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There, ladies and gentlemen, you behold 
THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY 
when he was a little boy, and his father, who was 
the grandfather of his country. They are repre- 
sented at that important point in American his- 
tory when the senior Washington inquired of 
his son whether he, George, had the slightest 
idea who it was that barked that tree, which you 
see at his right hand, with the bark very much 
removed. And there is the boy, with one eye on 
the cherry tree and the other on his father’s cane. 
Observe the mingled inquiry and indignation in 
the face of the grandfather of his country, as he 


were to be specially cared for; and 
‘* God’s bairns,” as if the Almighty had con- 
fided them to their earthly parents as the 
objects of his love; but, with all this tender- 


, ness and pity, their condition was gener- 


ally considered as hopeless. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago that Christian philan- 


| thropist, St. Vincent de Paul, among his 


beholds all his hopes of cherry pie dissipated by | 


the ruthless hand of the fell destroyer. Then 
mark the charming candor and frankness in the 
face of the Father of his Country when he was a 
boy. And when he grew up to be a man he was 
just as frank and candid. It is a pity we hadn't 
a few more of him nowadays. But the Wasb- 
ingtons don’t They're century 
plants. Wind the old gentleman up, George. 
Observe how the venerable papa brings down his 


bloom often. 


“ALE, y: “Show mew *ked | P : : 
cane, as though to say 10w me who hacked | career of the highest promise, devoted him- 


the tree, and I'll give him ballyhack !” 
namesake going, George. 


Set your 
Note how touchingly 
the little George points to the ensanguined 
weapon, as though to say: ‘‘I did it, Papa, with 
my little hatchet ; but I can’t lie and I wouldn’t, 
not if you were to give me three lickings for it.” 
This beantiful rural group is very much admired 
by all parents of healthy minds and has the ap- 
proval of Miss Monflathers, the principal of the 
Montlathers Select Seminary, where only twenty- 
tive pupils are received, at six hundred dollars 
per year, and the young ladies washed and ironed, 
without further charge, exclusive of extras. 


: ‘ | 
Carry ’em off, George, and don’t forget to remind | 


me not to forget to tell you not to forget to get 
a new cane for the old gentleman. 


Selections, 
THE NEW SOPRANO. 


HusHeEp is the church in the cool and fragrant 
air of the morning : 

Stilled is the rustle of silk, unmmoving the del- 
icate laces, 

Save as a bride newly wed fintters in through the 
oaken doorway, 

Steals softly up the broad aisle and crimson 
sits by her husband. 


Reverent and silent below are faces in worship 
inclining, 


other deeds of charity, gathered a consid- 
erable number of idiotic children together 
and attempted to improve their helpless 
condition and to instruct them; but, lack- 
ing the true perception of the causes of 
idiocy and their psychological status, he 
failed to accomplisk any result beyond a 
slight improvement in their habits, which 
was not lasting, and the experiment was 
soon abandoned. For two hundred years 
no one again attempted the difficult task, 
thoug the deaf-mutes, the blind, and the 
insane had found friends and helpers who 
had greatly ameliorated their condition. 
About 1835 a brilliant and accomplished 
young French physician, Edouard Seguin, 
the pupil and friend of Itard and Esquirol, 
became interested in these unfortunates, and 
abandoning a professional and literary 


self to the work of their training and devel- 
opment. The work had few attractions for 
a young and gifted physician. There was 
no glory, no fame, and no money to be ac- 
quired by its prosecution By common con- 
sent, the idiot was regarded as the most 
hopeless and helpless of all God’s creatures ; 


| but M. Seguin was not only an enthusiast in 


his profession, but a genuine philanthropist, 
thoroughly devoted to the welfare of his 
fellow-men. Three years of careful investi- 


| gation had revealed to him the key which 
| was to unlock the hitherto impenetrable 
| door to their darkened intellects, and let in 


upon them the sunlight of knowledge. It 
was this: ‘“‘Idiocy is an arrested develop- 
ment of body, or mind, or both, and not an 
absence or paralysis of the intellectual fac- 
ulties. The idiot is an infant, whose mind, 
and often his bodily powers, have remained 
in the infantile condition, and he can only 
be successfully treated by a training similar, 
but more protracted than that by which the 
ordinary infant is developed into an active 
and intelligent child.” In 1838, Esquirol 


| gave the weight of his name to a little pub- 


Alight with the beauty of life or bright in the | 


dawning of Heaven. 

Down through the motionless air the twitter of 
birds in the belfry 

Floats like a breathing of peace, then quivers 
away into silence. 


Slowly uprising, the priest, aloft in a stronghold 
of walnut 

(Quarried and shaped in the schools, with marks 
of their chisel upon him), 

Rustles the wide-spreading leaves and reads from 
the marvelous volume 

Something of God’s mighty love and fiery judg- 
ments impending. 


Then falis the silence again; but soon through 
the low-sweeping arches 

Murmurs a tremulous thought, a dream of the 
glory of Heaven, 

Seeming anecho far borne from anthems of 
spirits rejoicing, 

Praising the glory of God and 
earth’s Sabbath returning. 


the joy of 


Joyful the slumbering soul awakes at the sound 
from its dwelling ; 

Catches a hint of its home 
zateway eternal ; 

Fade the imprisoning walls; fades earth, like a 
vision departing ; 


and soars to the 


chorus immortal. 


Thronged are the murmuring groves, gleam fair 
the rivers unfailing ; 

Swells the glad chant of the choir, approaches 
the glory supernal ; 

Rises the dream-wafted soul and floats through 
the welcoming portal— 

Falls, and awakes upon earth, for the song of 
the singer is ended. 

—Providence Press. 


EDUCATION OF FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN. 


In all the historic ages there have been 
in every community feeble-minded, idiotic, 
or imbecile children—children still, though 
they may have grown to the age of man- 
hood or womanhood; and, though there 
is something terrible in the idea of mental 
and physical helplessness, protracted 
through centuries of existence, yet we can- 
not doubt that among the long-lived den- 
izens of the ante-diluvian period there were 
the full quota of these unfortunates, whose 
lives were blighted through no fault of 
their own. 

It is touching to see, in the incidental al- 
lusions to this class, throughout ancient 
and medizeval history, how much more ten- 
derly they were regarded than the insane. 
In many languages the names by which 
they are designated are full of pity for 
them. They are called ‘‘naturals,” as if 
the possession of reason was an artificial or, 
at least, an unusual boon; ‘blessed chil- 
dren,” as though helplessness brought the 
blessings of Heaven upon those who cared 
for them; ‘‘idiots”—that is, peculiar, 
with an added idea of ownership, asif a 
mother had called the child ‘‘her own” ; 
‘*weaklings,” ina tender sense, as if they 





| lication of M.Seguin on this subject, which 


attracted much attention; in 1846 M. Seguin 
published his ‘‘Treatise on Idiocy and 
Arrested Development,” a work which 
he had illustrated by his own teaching and 
which was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy, as the most philanthropic.and practi- 
cal work of the time. It is still the stand- 
ard authority on the subject the world 
over. In the thirty-six years which have 
passed since that time there have been be- 


tween thirty and forty training-schools for | 


idiotic, imbecile, and feeble-minded chil- 
dren established in Europe and the United 
States, and several others 


from this treatise or from the personal 
efforts of Dr. Seguin. He came to the 
United States in 1851, and resided here 
most of the time till his decease, in October, 
1880. He was a skillful physician and in 
many directions an accomplished scientist ; 
but his heart was with the unfortunates 
to whom he had been so great a benefactor 
and he could not rest while there was an 
opportunity of doing anything for them. 


The institutions which he had helped to 
found were doing a good work; perhaps 
thirty per cent. of the children under their 
care were restored to a fair degree of in- 
telligence and became capable of perform- 
ing the duties of citizenship. About forty 
per cent. were so much improved as to be 


| capable of working under direction, while 
Glad rise the heavenly hills and near comes the 





about thirty per cent. were but slightly im- 
sroved. These results did not fully satisfy 

r. Seguin. The training of these children 
is in a far greater degree than is generally 
supposed; an individual work and one 
which can be most successfully accom- 


| plished only by the teacher devoting herself 


(for the best teachers of these children are 
women) to one or at most two children for 
several hours of each day, and this for sev- 
eral years. This is obviously impossible 
in the large institutions; the instructors 
possessing the requisite qualities and quali- 


fications could not be procured and theex- | 


pense would be enormous. Dr. Seguin re- 
volved in his mind the problem of provid- 
ing for this difficulty for along time. At 
first there seemed no probability of solving 
it. The state or the nation might, indeed, 
establish such atraining school; but the ap- 


SS would necessarily very 
eavy; the teachers might become 
careless and incompetent; and political in- 


fluence, the greatest bane of charitable 
institutions, would be 
exercised. Turnin away from 
solution, Dr. Seguin finally decided to 
attempt it, by a private institution, estab- 
lished from his own extremely limited 
means. Idiocy is not peculiarly a misfor- 
tune of the poor, although many poor fami- 
lies are afflicted by it; but the rich are as 
liable to have feeble-minded or idiotic chil- 
dren as the poor. Basing his action on this 
fact, Dr. Seguin established, in 1878, a phys- 
iological school for feeble-minded and 
idiotic children, beginning with only two or 
three pupils, whose parents were able to pay 
for the training of their children, including 
the instruction of a governess in the best 
methods of . who could after 
a time go on th their education. 
He employed one or more assistants, 


in Asia and | 
| Africa, all of which had their origin either 


| and the school, which was removed to 58 


| West seventh Street, was beco 
a su ul one, when Dr. Seguin died, 
| after a brief illness, October h, 1880. 


Mrs. Seguin, who had entered fully into his 
| plans and had been a successful teacher of 
| these unfortunates, continued the school, at 

his request, and is achieving a marked suc- 

cess in it. The object of Dr. Seguin in the 

organization of this school was two-fold: 

first, to demonstrate the great advantage of 

this plan of individual training in restoring 
|, to society those whose lives would other- 
wise be only a burden; and, second, to in- 
duce the charitably disposed to endow 
scholarships, by which these advantages 
could be placed within the reach of parents 
whose means did not allow them to place 
their children under this advantageous 
system of training. Wecannot conceive of 
an object more worthy of large beneficence 
than this of restoring to intellectual health 
and to society those whose minds have been 
thus arrested in their development. The work 
is godlike, for it is in effect a new creation; 
and the noble philanthropist who, after 
more than forty years of arduous and unre- 
quited toil, laid own his work not wholly 
ompleted deserves such a monument to his 
memory. 

A discovery made by Dr. Seguin at an 
early stage of his progress and since 
abundantly verified in all the training 
schools for children of this class was very 
interesting and helpful. The affectional 
nature, the soul, is not arrested in its de- 
velopment in anything like the same degree 
as the intellect. A child whose intellect is 
apparently almost a blank is capable of 
emotions of love, of hatred, of jealousy, 
fear, and reverence; nay, more, such a 
child will not only manifest these emotions, 
often in an intense degree, toward his fel- 
lows, but he will equally show them to- 
ward God and Christ. The story of the 
Christ-life and of the cross not only brings 
tears to the eyes of these poor children, 
but developes in them intense longing to 
be Christ-like in their own conduct. These 
poor, despised little ones seem to be nearer 
to Heaven and to the all-compassionate 
One than those of us who far exceed them 
in intellectual powers. 

This condition of the affectional nature 
is of great service in the attempt to train 
the intellect. Their love for teacher and 
parent can be safely appealed to as an 
argument to make the exertions and efforts, 
of which they would otherwise be inca- 
pable, and every such effort and exertion 
aids in the intellectual development. Slow 
as their progress must be, especially for the 
first year or two, it would be infinitely 
slower but for this important factor.—L. 
P. Brockett, M. D., in ‘* The Tribune.” 


A MODEL STUDENT. 
To THE REVEREND ~ het 
LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, 
Doctor or Divinity : 


1 am a theological student and am very 
conscientious in the use of my time. I am 
| very anxious to get the valuable advice of 
an experienced and judicious father in 
Israel. In order that you may advise me 
more intelligently, I will state some of the 
principal studies which I am pursuing: 
they are Dogmatic Theology, Church His- 
tory, Homiletics, Hebrew and Greek. 
These are the regular studies; and in con- 
nection with Theology Iam reading about 
fifty pages a day in the profounder works 
on this subject. I believe Theology is a 
progressive science, and I am determined 
to keep pace with the most advanced 
thought. With my Church History. 
read about a hundred pages daily. 1am 
making a specialty of Baptist Succes- 
sion from the Apostles. I think I may 
same day write a work on that subject, 
throwing, I trust, some light upon it. In 
the Homiletical department I am reading 
all the leading specimens of pulpit eloquence 
from Chrysostom to Bushnell and Beecher, 
and I also write one sermon a week. In con- 
nection with Hebrew, I am taking one lesson 
a week inChaldee, one in Syriac, one in Cop- 
tic, and one in Arabic. I fearthis is not quite 
enough in these ~ . Tam also read- 
ing Robertson, Smit e Welhausen, 
and all that is truly valuable and scholarly 
on the origin and composition of the Old 
Testament. I intend to goto the bottom 
of that subject. In connection with Greek, 





and the leading modern languages, which I 
need not enumerate. These are all very cas 
and among my recreations. I am also muc 
interested in the scientific and philosophical 
questions of the day. I am reading Hux- 
ley, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Emerson, 
and all the t leaders of modern thought. 
The well-informed minister cannot afford to 
be ignorant of these great masters. I am 
determined to be a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed and to occupy no inferior 
place in Zion. 

Now, this is an imperfect sketch, a very 
meager view, indeed, of what I am actually 
doing. I have made, in fact, no mention of 





i 
ne 
g 
iy 


| that I can do more. I feel it is in me 
' and I wish your suggestions as to what ad- 


Tam taking Sanscrit, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, | 


the frequent essays which I am required to | 


ditional studies I ought to take on. I shall 
be able to carry them andI feel that the 
age demands scholars, first-class men. ‘I 
mean to be one of them.—Zenas Crapo. 


Tue Pan-American INstrTuTe oF Screntiric 
aNp PuriosopnicaL THEo.oey, Nov., 1882. 

P. 8.—I deeply feel that I have not given 
anything like an adequate view of what I 
am actually doing; still less of what I am 
capable of doing. But you will, I think, 
take in the situation and kindly give me the 
advice which I crave. I know of no man 
now living whose suggestions would be 
more highly prized. Zz. C. 

REPLY. 

I freely acknowledge that the above queries 
demand time, thought, toil, in a word 
mental and moral perspiration. When an 
adequate expenditure of these elements has 
produced a result, the desired information 
shall not be withheld.—L. P. D., D. D., in 
National Baptist. 

_> 

A citizen of Austin, who has been traveling 
in Europe for the past vear, returned not long 
since, and he is surprised at the changes that 
have taken place during his absence, In talkin 
with a friend about the changes, the returnec 
traveler asked: ‘(Is Misa Esmeralda Chase still 
engaged to young Conkling?” ‘No, the engage- 
ment is broken off.” ‘You don't say so? How 
did that happen?” ‘Well, you see they got 
married six months ago. That broke off the en- 
gagement.” 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WitiiaM J. CouGuin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fali of 1876 I was taken with 


BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead, 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘*]T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr, WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 


ness.”’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


We) CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, bes 
PM Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. FJ 
f Useintime. Sold by druggists, [= 


CONSUMPTION. 





The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
Loours, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicante. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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FRINK’S Patent Petectors 
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Cheapest and the Mest Light known 
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organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
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| the Bile, and by keeping the bowols in free | 
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Farm and Garden. 
— Tat 
The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 


will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribera who feel specially interested.) 


FARM LIFE AS IT MAY BE. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tur typical farmer is a good way from being 
the ideal that a school boy will desire to imitate 
or that he ought to. His person is generally un- 
cleanly and malodorous, his ways uncouth and 
slouchy, and his face inexpressive of high pur- 
pose. Farm life is given up to routine drudgery 
and to unintellectnal methods of doing what 
For reasons not 
conversation is commonplace 


might as easily be inspirative. 
hidden, the 
and often vulgar in the flelds and coarse about 
the house. 


very 


The physical nature gets all the exer- 
cise and predominates. Nor is the farmer, on the 
average, that type of manly physical proportions 
that might be cannot help 
watching the farmers as they drive by on a fair 


presupposed, I 


day, or to a town meeting, and it is not unjust to 
Kay they do not themselves make farming attract- 
ive. They are shrewd, sharp, not easily quelled, 
and at town meeting have opinions so far as taxes 
are concerned, But it is not easy to persuade them 
to allow of any improvements in road-igaking, or 
bridge-building, or other public affairs, where 
cash will be required, instead of their “ man and 
horses.” [do not mean to say that there is not 
& Vast improvement going on, and this ix largely 
the. work of machinery. An improved horse-rake 


or plow is an idea on the farm. The only news- 
paper, if any at all enters the house, ix «a local town 
affair, of minimum value to stimulate thought, 
if not a positively narrowing influence. But a new 
thought that runs about the fields before or after 
the farmer is an inspiration. One more valuable 
aid to improvement is the new breeds of eatth 
and other stock, 


carried home to the farm, 


The Jersey cow is, also, an idea 
She constantly sug- 
gests improvement and stimulates her owner to 
try wayfand means for further improving his 
property. [ saw two L[rishmen last Summer lean- 
ng over a pen, in which one of them had just 
Fine little fellow, 
waid I, ‘* Yes, sor,” was the reply ; ‘she’s a daisy 
of the first wather.” Some poetry, thought [, in 
the curl of that Berkshire tail. The 
the Jerseys and Holsteins and Ayrshires bring 
They 
more dainty in ways, and more particular than 
the old stolid farm cows, Their eyes are more 
intelligent, their voices are more expressive off 
meaning. Some of them almost talk., A flock of 
Plymouth Rocks and Games and Hamburghs and 
Leghorns is # very different affair from the old 
dunghill fowls, They require thought and im- 
pel the farmer and his boys to consider crons- 


deposited an “ improved” pig. 


fact is, 


along ap air of refinement. are neater, 


breeding ; and, as an casy experiment, they try 
to improve on what they have. 

1, The improvement of farm-life requires more 
stimulus first of all in this direction, The routine 
must be broken up with experiment, The farmer 
must understand that he can himself originate 
fine things. The moment he enters on this 
career he is transformed from a dull, uninterest- 
ng creature into a scientist, His life is full of 
interest, full of plan and hope, and it is pretty 
sure to be full of achievement. One of the hap- 
piest features of the farm life hereabouts is that 
young farmers are trying to raise seedling 
potatoes and occasionally seedlings of other 
roots, and some of them have secured varieties, 
with which they fill their cellars, that are quite 
equal to the best that are sold at high prices by 
our seedsmen. This leads immediately to closer 
observation of Nature, to the preservation of 
sports and chance seedlings, and, withal, to that 
truest the study of differences. 
Farming becomes comparative culture of crops. 
Asa matter of fact, Nature meets a man half- 
way the moment he trices an experiment; for 
there is not a ten-acre lot in the country where 
she will not, within 18838, originate some new 
thing, worth study, if not worth preservation. Na- 
ture’s sports are Nature’s experiments, 
them is occasionally a Seckel pear or a Delaware 
grape. The actual success in securing a valuable 
fruit is, however, no way comparable with the 
education secured in the effort to dose. There 
is money in a prize, but there is self-culture in a 
failure. Ido not know where to look for more 
interesting enthusiasts than among the boys in 
our agricultural colleges who manage experi- 
mental farms. Every farm should have its 
experimental department. 

2. Farm life can never be what it ought to be 
without better papers and books. I do not mean 
to be imvidious; but no farmhouse should be 
without The Rural New Yorker and The Gar- 
dener’s Monthly, as guides in part, but still more 
stimulants to experiment. A few pounds of pork 
will pay for these, or a quarter of beef, or ten 
bushels of potatoes, which are thus transformed 
manhood, As a rule, the 
possibly, in addi- 


education, 


into brain-food and 
farmer takes a local paper ; 


tion, a church paper, over which he dozes on | 


Sunday; for books, he relies almost wholly on 
traveling canvassers. The stock which these 
chaps carry about the country is reproductive of 
primeval stupidity, rather than productive of in- 





Among | 


telligont work and human progress. A trained 
flock of agents will start out like parrots, from 
the central agency, and in two months reap a 
harvest of dollars for a book so absolutely worth- 
less for facts, for ideas, for trath, for poetry, and 
beauty that it would best serve the farmer in 
his kitchen stove. It has generally a good deal 
of pretended religion about it, which is the 
worse part of all, because most stupid and pro- 
ductive of torpidity. Real religion is stimu- 
lative to thought. The  wmonthlies are, 
however, beginning w invade the farm- 
honse, and the very best part of them is the ad- 
vertising lists of new books. Nothing is of more 
value to a farmer than catalogues from nursery- 
men, florists, and publishers. These keep him 
somewhat in the current of the times. Pub- 
lishers make «a mistake in not more widely dis- 
tributing their catalogues to the retail buyers. 
The books needed on a farm are not the horse 
book, the fowl book, the dairy manual, books 
that look to the well-being of the animals, so 
| much ax books that look to the health and im- 
| provement of the human stock. 
| unusual to find farms where the cows are better 
bred, better fed, and better governed than the 
children, 
one dixagrecable sight wmong the natty Jerseys 
and tidy Holsteins. 
poorest farmer should consider books a luxury 
out of his reach. In the market there is not a 
proportionally cheaper article than a good book. 
Geology and botany are peculiarly farm studics, 
and there are volumes constantly appearing in 
this line not too technical for the most delightful 
reading of the plainest farmer. 
Wallace’x ‘* Malay Archipelago,” or his “ Island 
Life,” or Darwin's “Origin of Species” for the 
purpose T have named. 

3. There is every reason why farm-life should 
call into ase seientitic instruments, like the micro . 
scope, sinal] telescopes, water-gauges, etc. It is 

| nonsense to say the farmer has no time to work 
with such things. There is at the present time 
| more spare time on a farm than in connection 
with any other ordinary occupation. The mer- 
| chant has les# leisure, so has the professional 
man, and #0 the manufacturer. The trouble with 
the farmer is that he has no way of employing 
| his leisure to his advantage. The amusements 
furnished by a city are not within his reach. It 
| is rare that he can attend lectures and concerts. 
| He has mainly the nutriment and relaxation of 
| the weekly sermon and the weekly conference 


| woman the very best advantages for physical and 


It is not at all | 


mental culture, I say specially physical because 
our farm wife is not so often overworked as she is 
wrongly worked. She is a Morgan, made to drag 
a dray, if the comparison is allowable. Woman 
more than man needs out-of-doors sunny employ- 
ment. Aw a matter of fact, she is, on the farm, 
most of the time in cellars, kitchens, and sheds. 
She loves flowers by instinct, she likes gardening, 
she loves a hay-ficld. She abhors the drudgery 
that covers most of her life. A German friend 
calls op me and says: “‘ My vife she sickly, she 
unhappy, nothing suit. She say: ‘I want a 
garden. I want to get out-doors.’ I say: ‘Come 
den, vife. I puy a farm and you and I work it 
togedder.” My vife, she rake some hay when she 
likes, she pick up some potatoes, she help me 
pick apples, and she sing half the time, We lay 
up a leetle money. She spend some more for things 
she like, and I likes what she like, and all is so 
nice.” 
worn-out or coarse creature from outdoor toil; 
but from indoor, tiresome repetitions of scour, 
mend, cook, clean, wash. Give her control of 
the fixing up of the house surroundings, or even 


| of the farm, and you will bring color to her 


The unwashed, unkempt owner is the | 


There i# no reason why the | 
| it. 


| 


cheeks. She wants a good flower-lawn, a berry- 
garden, and the choice new vegetables. In addi- 
tion, give her a conservatory and plants to stock 
These are prime needs of a decent home ; 
but few farmers’ wives are allowed such joys. 
Instead, their lives are teased out of them with 
litter and rubbish, broken fences, pig-pens in the 
rear, and thistles amd stone-piles in front. A 


| woman in Kansas sends me a plot, admirably 


What a book is | 


drawn, of a specially beautiful piece of property. 
Her wishes are for an arrangement of trees, 
shrubs, drives, and lawns, to gratify the soul, as 
well as feed the body. But she suggests that it 
will not be possible to persuade the male depart- 
ment to yield too much in the way of ueatness 
and beauty. The woman should rule. 

Farm progress is so thoroughly assured by 


| what has already been done in the way of stock, 


| meeting, if he do not refuse them. The micro- | 


an intelligent farmer's family to make the means 
of immense pleasure and intellectual profit. 
Agricultural colleges are unquestionably doing a 


country who are capable of leading in the 
study of microscopy. I have a neighbor, 
a day laborer, whose son is a germinal Audubon, 
but who, without the microscope, and taxidermy, 
and other scientific accompaniments, would have 
been simply a sportsman. Occasionally such 
pursuits will separate the boy from farm-life ; 
but it is pretty certain that the farm-house of the 
future will be headquarters for all branches of 
natural science. Above all, chemistry in its 
agricultural department is a farm study; its 
researches are constantly practical and pecuni- 
arily, as well as intellectually, profitable. 

Not the least important change necessary to 
progress in tarm-life is « change of food. The 
average farmer's table is expensively spread ; but 
it is with food that wearies the stomach and 
keeps the blood busy with digestion 
the whole day. The brain gets no chance at 
all; or, if atall, it is with blood charged with car- 

bon. Grease twice and generally three times a day 
| is packed down, until the farmer is the most over- 
loaded animal on his place. Pork, pancakes, and 
pies are the trinity of mischief in the farm-house. 





scope is # cheap instrument and in its simple | 
forms easily managed, and is just the thing for | 


implements, education, rapid transit, etc. that 
we may be sure of seeing a still more rapid im- 
provement in the immediate future. The farm 
of the future will be, doubtless, entirely denuded 
of its unpleasant features and enable agriculture 
to not only measure the material, but the intel- 
lectual strength of the nation. 


CuinTon, N. ¥. 


POLLED CATTLE. 
Iv was the good fortune of the writer, while at 
the Chicago Fat Stock Show, to form not only the 


| acquaintance of the Hon. M. H. Cochrane, of 


great deal to distribute young men about the | 


Quebec, the great importer of stock from the 
British Isles, but also a not less great breeder, J. 
C. Powers, of Montana, probably the largest 
owner of stock in this country. At the stock 
sales at Dexter Park it was noticed that Mr. 


| Powers was a very large purchaser of these black 
| cattle, and that at most favorable prices (for 


the seller), the range of prices being from 31,000 
down to #600, the latter price being paid for a 


| little black beauty, ‘“‘Rosa Bonheur,” aged two 


years, The average price that he paid was $407 
each for the bulls and about #600 for his cows 
and heifers. 

Mr. Powers was a most pleasant gentleman to 


| meet and a man free to express his opinions, 


the man to an animal, without need of assistence. | 
A neighbor, with four in the family, has just | 


killed three large hogs. He cannot sell me a 
few pounds, because he needs it all for family 
He “likes a big pork barrel to fall back 
on.” In July it is fried pork, and in January 
the same. There is rarely a pound of beef in 
the house the year around. A friend, with 700 
acres of fine farmland, invited me to spend a 
Ham and pork, floating in 


| 

| 

| They leave the devil little to do; for they reduce 
} 

| 

| 

| Use, 

| 

| 

! 


| few days with him. 
| melted lard, were the only meats he indulged in. 


farmer's food. Off work, he is sleepy and uxe- | 
| blood, to bring them up to the desired standard, 


less. He cannot read, or, if he reads, he cannot 
| weigh and judge. He becomes the slouchy 
| dirty, uninteresting being that the boys look a 


Farm conversation is a good deal graded to the 
| 


| the owner burns ina year the price of several 


“Why do you select polled Angus to influence 
your herd ?” was about my first question, after 
the compliments, ‘‘Oh! for several reasons. 
First, to get rid of the horns. The Short-horns 
are a little too rangy and loosely built for our 
ranches. The Herefords are not exactly what 
we want ; but I think that, if a cross is made with 
the polled and Short-horns, I have got an ani- 
mal better suited for our purpose. The polled 
cattle have long and most remarkably round 
bodies and short, thick, well-stocked legs, and 
their well-developed quarters show excellent top 
and bottom lines,” 

“Then what use do you propose to have the 
Herefords fill ?” 

“Their fattening qualities are probably un- 
surpassed, especially in marbled beef. My first 
cross will give me compact form, along with 
hardiness and easy keeping. Then the Here- 
fords will give them the desirable elements of 
beef production, and I shall have the prize-win- 
ners every time.” 

“Yes; but your plan will militate against size, 
and your stock will not keep up to the standard 
weights.” 

“T expect that, and then shall introduce fresh 


which I shall have no difficulty in doing. I will 


, simply get some finely-bred Short-horn bulls and 
and say, We will go into trade. The picture is | 
rarely complete until we add the pipe, in which 


valuable books and adds to, rather than de- | 


| creases, his brain stupidity. If there were 
chance for progress in farm-life, the boys should 
| certainly be encouraged in fleeing from it. 

| @, I venture to assert that the farm where 
| woman rules will be a progressive farm. Or, it 
might be better to say that where the women 
are stolid and mere machines there will be no 
| hope of any general betterment. As the women 
| are, home is; as the women go the world goes. 
"A prime need on the farm is, therefore, to give 


no | 


get up a new stock of grades.” 





The woman on a farm does not become a | 








‘It cannot be said that they are any better than 
any of the other well-known breeds, They are not 
better milkers than other milking breeds or better 
fatteners than the Short-horns or Herefords ; 
but their fame consists in having no murderous 
horns, and, as they are acclimated to a rough, 
rigorous life, they are especially hardy’ and as a 
cross are very desirable for our Western borders.” 

“Why cannot horns be bred off from our ex- 
isting cattle?” 

“Certainly they can. The removing of the 
little ‘caps’ or buds that grow into horns upon 
the very young calf is not a cruel operation 
and we would soon have a hornless breed, We 
now have one American breed of polled cattle 
that are quite ax valuable ax the Scotch importa- 
tions.” 

* But there must be # reason why these cattle 
are popular, as they have come down from 
prehistoric times?” 

“Certainly, for they are good fatteners, docile, 
and of quiet disposition. Being hardy and vigur- 
ous, they have been regarded with great favor 
by the breeders of Scotland and have been re- 
tained pure for many centuries.” 

“How have the butchers regarded the Angus 
oxen upon the block.” 

“The quality of the beef is superb, and it has 
been this, rather than weight, that has caused 
their beef to rank with the finest of the London 
stalls. I think that the Angus and Short-horn 
cross has produced a very much finer beef than 
could be reached without it; at least, that is my 
opinion.” 

“Why are not more shown in the exposition 
building?” 

“Everything in the polled stock line is being 
used for breeding purposes, and it was not a pay- 
ing thing to do to “fix up” a few to show with. 
Those that are being shown are only advertise- 
ments for the Dexter Park sales.” 

“* Are they, as a breed, desirable stock for the 
dairy?” 

“Probably not; but their docility, along with 
an absence of horns, makes them sought after 
even for dairy purposes, but they probably fall 
far below several of the well-known dairy breeds 
for actual results.” 

With the several breeds of polled cattle now in 
this country, notably the Galloways, which were 
certainly imported into this country quite twenty 
years ago, it would seem that a few heads of 
grade steers could have been shown and ‘a little 
practical work could have been done toward mak- 
ing an exhibit, rather than in claiming much and 
risking nothing. A comparison might then have 
been made. Should the polled breeders purposely 
avoid this great fat stock showin the future, a 
suspicion will be created that the beef breeds of 
America have narrowed down to two, the Short- 
horns and the Herefords, with the Devons ax a 
possible third prize taker.—Ohio Farmer. 


>_> - 


PEAS AND BEANS BETTER THAN 
- CORN. 


Ggow1ne stock should not be kept in a fat con- 
dition, for the demand of the system is chiefly 
for muscle-producing matter. There is no con- 
centrated material on the farm that supplies the 
desideratum in full, and, though Nature has fur- 
nished farmers with splendid agents for this pur- 
pose in the shape of peas and beans, the oppor- 
tunity is not improved. For early pasture or 
soiling after rye a piece of land broad-casted to 
tall-growing green peas, mixed with oats, is in- 
valuable. The writer of this once kept a cow up to 
a flow of milk until late in the season by a 
succession of such crops, and that, too, on a 
piece of white sand land. It is not known by some 
that, if these vines are cut and nicely cured when 
just about to bloom, they will furnish a good 
crop of nutritious hay ; but, if not cut at tlower- 
ing time, the leaves will crumble away. Ground 
peas or beans are economical for feeding, owing to 
the great saving they effect. Farmers are tempted 
to part with them at #2,10a bushel, when they of- 
ten bring more than that sum ; but, if we stop and 
reflect that this meal, mixed half and half with 
corn-meal, will enable us to dispense with one- 
third the quantity of hay, a great saving is made 
through the Winter. For young calves nothing 
can equal it. If the farmer has no conveniences 
for grinding them, the peas and beans can be 
cooked{into a mash, in the ordinary way ; and, if 
thus given liberally to the stock, especially the 
younger portion, will push them rapidly forward. 


| Pigs will grow faster on it than anything else. 


“Why not keep Short-horn grades, pure stock | 
a - P | peas and beans will not fatten stock as rapidly as 


from the start ?” 
“Simply because pure bloods of any kind do 


not meet a want that grades or mixed bloods fill. | 


The polled cattle so far make a most important 
element of blood to mix with other breeds, and 
I have the greatest hopes from them in that 
respect for future breeding upon the plains and 
mountain ranches of the Far West.” 

In the afternoon we came across & most noted 
breeder, and brought up this very subject: Why 
the polled cattle were superior and why they 
were #0 great favorites upon short notice? 





Young heifers become matured several months 
sooner. By the use of pea or bean meal, wheat 
straw can be used in place of hay, and, taken as 
a whole, it has become almost a necessity on well- 
regulated farms. Bear in mind, as stated above, 


corn, nor will corn make the stock grow as quick- 
ly as the legumes. Hence, in Winter we should 
feed these articles together, in order to get the 
best results.——Philadelphia Record. 
- ~ _ _ 
Geraniums.—A correspondent of The Er 
aminer writes as follows in regard to her way of 


| wintering geraniums: “For three years I have 


kept a varicty of geraniums, The plan adopted 
ix to lift them after the season of blooming is 
past and before there is sufficient frost to in- 
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jure the branches and set in boxes of common 
garden-soil in a warm cellar. My cellar is light. 
I put them in the same day they are taken 
from the garden. Ido not water them during 
the Winter. After danger of frost is past in the 
Spring, I set them in the open ground. 
They will soon leaf out and commence blooming. 
I heartily recommend this plan to those 
who have large geraniums, which they 
wish to Winter, without much trouble. Try it, 
and you will not care to fuss with them in the 
sitting-room, nor hang them up with the roots 
dry and exposed to the air in the cellar. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
MENTAL and BODILY EXHAUSTION, etc. 

Dr. G. Kaiser, Indianapolis, Ind., says: “I 
have prescribed it for dyspepsia, impotency, and 
mental and bodily exhaustion, and in all cases it 
has given general satisfaction.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 





a 


the season, ERYTHI in their 


“Revised pf Sy ~- 3 Parwsabte a Meer tue 
ture,”’ making it a condensed Gardening Book, having 
all the latest information known to the author of « Gar- 
dening for p it 

(Please state in what paper you saw this). 


Peter Henderson & Co., 
5 & Cortlandt St., New York. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 











This wire contains s! 
toot as any other, and is the only fence that is as eon. 


ix times as many barbs pe: 


cient against small as again animals. It will 
not slip through the sta — and ts the only barb wire 
that is galvanized aiter ig P Gnished, which 
ad greatly to Tes strength and durability. This wire 

leon an entirely different principle from any 
other, is amply secured by ol ~ and no in 
fringement upon any other patent 

AMERICAN FENCING CO.. 234 West 20th St., N. Y. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE OOMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure, 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weak 
80 common te our best female population. 

The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Dawn of Mistery. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
2" Physicians Use it and Prescribe it Freely. «= 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
For the cure of Kidney Compiaints of either scx 

this Compound is is unsurpasecd. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 





Bod, d give wihtto he gob ee 
ood, an 
man (Trad give tone apd Tosist on having it 
Both thi Compound and Blood Purifier 
at 233 and 235 woe gO 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sen pp ty tA n 
p>! a a th a. aaa ion, 68 
or 

ers all jetters oft Enclose Sct. stamp 
—s _ mur 


Fae LP bi. 


No mt shout be ——— LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER & mstipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity 7 the’ ver. er. Be cents per box. 


aw Sold by all Por mtn | a® 



























FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 
CONSTIPATION. 
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THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST. 
Now is the time to secure homes In 
ns a DAKOTA, AND MONTANA 
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MECHANI pk 
L EN, BUSIN SME 7 {TOURIS 
CROPS and sure; -RAISING 
is @ succ fon AR 


sessful occupati 
GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, and 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING INVESTM 3. 


of ontana offers a 
NEW FIELD FOR 8 L ENT. 
The gece i 
along the line of the N Railroad in 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota is the best 
per meneney of t tural interests of 
the entire region 
The Northern Pacific market 


Railroad has now in 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS. which are 
offered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay 


ment. 
In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 


@ acres awaiting settlement. 


MONTANA there are §,000,00@ acre= ready 
Sor oom ANY 
NORTHERN PACTFIC COUNTRY has NO 


Yor detailed information on all points app'y at or 
dress the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM. 
, 


Ne. 285 Broadway. 


“ACME” 


Pulverizing Harrew, 
Cled-Crusher, and Leveler. 





The * ACME” subjects the 
Crusher and Leveler. and to the Cutting. Lin. 


sull to the action of « 


sues process of double rows of STHKEI. 


sence of & es or Spring Teeth avoids pulling 
“a is [alls adapted to inverted 


ty. — tly on light soil, and is the only Harrow 
or Cultivator that cuts ever the entire sarface 
of the ground. 

Highly commended by scientific and practical 
Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the most 
eee recent improvement in Farm Machinery, 
while 

All agree that ‘‘ The judicious use of an implement 
like the ‘Acme’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod-Crusher, and 


Leveler, in the preparation of the Soil, before plant- 
ing, will increase the yield from Five to Ten “Dollars 
per Acre 

FAIR PLAY. 


It your dealer does not ay 2 the ** ACME”? for 
sale, don’t let him Sag a off an inferior tool on you by 
assuring you that be has something better: but =A T- 
ISFY YOURSELF Lo by ordering one ON TRIAL. 
We will pane iton nd, if it does not suit, you 

may send it back, we ot return freight charges. 
We don't ask for money or note until after you have 
tried it on your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet, containing Hundreds of 
Testimonials from 44 different States 
and Territories. 

NASH & BROTHER, 
Manufactery and Principal Office, 


Branch Omen, | MIE LLINGR ON, 
HARRISBURG, ! Jervey. 


N.B.--Pamphiet entitled TE . ts Marcre” 
will’ aleo be sent to parties who name this paper. 


ONONDAGA, F. F. 


SALT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Dairy Salt Company, L. | - 


Americans Sheuld Use ne Other. 
It is the Purest, the most b Jencen tented, the ore 
the Heaviest, the apest. and the Best Dair. 
Salt in the World. 


WARRANTED as PU PRE as any SALT in the 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


FARM LIFE AS IT MAY BE. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tue typical farmer is a good way from being 
the ideal that a school boy will desire to imitate 
or that he ought to. 
cleanly and malodorous, his ways uncouth and 
slouchy, and his face inexpressive of high pur- 
pose. Farm life is given up to routine drudgery 
and to unintellectual methods of doing what 
might as easily be inspirative. For reasons not 
very hidden, the conversation is commonplace 
and often vulgar in the fields and coarse about 
the house. The physical nature gets all the exer- 
cise and predominates. Nor is the farmer, on the 
average, that type of manly physical proportions 
that might be presupposed. I cannot help 
watching the farmers as they drive by on a fair 
day, or to a town meeting, and it is not unjust to 
say they do not themselves make farming attract- 
ive. They are shrewd, sharp, not easily quelled, 
and at town meeting have opinions so far as taxes 
are concerned, But it is not easy to persuade them 
to allow of any improvements in road-making, or 
bridge-building, or other public affairs, where 
cash will be required, instead of their “‘ man and 
horses.” Ido not mean to say that there is not 
a vast improvement going on, and this is largely 
the work of machinery. An improved horse-rake 
or plow is an idea on the farm. The only news- 
paper, if any at all enters the house, is a local town 
affair, of minimum value to stimulate thought, 
if not a positively narrowing influence. But a new 
thought that runs about the fields before or after 
the farmer is an inspiration. One more valuable 
aid to improvement is the new breeds of cattle 
and other stock. The Jersey cow is, also, an idea 
carried home to the farm. She constantly sug- 
gests improvement and stimulates her owner to 
try ways and means for further improving his 
property. I saw two Irishmen last Summer lean- 
ing over a pen, in which one of them had just 
deposited an “improved” pig. Fine little fellow, 
said I. ‘ Yes, sor,” was the reply ; ‘‘she’s a daisy 
of the tirst wather.” Some poetry, thought I, in 
the curl of that Berkshire tail. The fact is, 
the Jerseys and Holsteins and Ayrshires bring 
along an air of refinement. They are neater, 
more dainty in ways, and more particular than 
the old stolid farm cows. Their eyes are more 
intelligent, their voices are more expressive off 
meaning. Some of them almost talk. A flock of 
Plymouth Rocks and Games and Hamburghs and 
Leghorns is a very different affair from the old 
dunghill fowls, They require thought and im- 
pel the farmer and his boys to consider cross- 
breeding ; and, as an easy experiment, they try 
to improve on what they have. 

1, The improvement of farm-life requires more 
stimulus first of all in this direction. The routine 
must be broken up with experiment. The farmer 
must understand that he can himself originate 
tine things. The moment he enters on this 
career he is transformed from a dull, uninterest- 
ing creature into a scientist. His life is full of 
interest, full of plan and hope, and it is pretty 
sure to be full of achievement. One of the hap- 
piest features of the farm life hereabouts is that 
young farmers are trying to raise seedling 
potatoes and occasionally seedlings of other 
roots, and some of them have secured varieties, 
with which they fill their cellars, that are quite 
equal to the best that are sold at high prices by 
our seedsmen. This leads immediately to closer 


= 
| telligent work and human progress. A trained woman the very best advantages for physical and 
| mental culture. I say specially physical because 


flock of agents will start out like parrots, from 
the central agency, and in two months reap a 


harvest of dollars for a book so absolutely worth- | 


less fof facts, for ideas, for truth, for poetry, and 
beauty that it would best serve the farmer in 
his kitchen stove. It has generally a good deal 


| of pretended religion about it, which is the 


His person is generally un- | 


worse part of all, because most stupid and pro- 
ductive of torpidity. Real religion is stimu- 
lative to ‘thought. The monthlies are, 
however, beginning to invade the farm- 
house, and the very best part of them is the ad- 
vertising lists of new books. Nothing is of more 


our farm wife is not so often overworked as she is 
wrongly worked. She is a Morgan, made to drag 
a dray, if the comparison is allowable. Woman 


; more than man needs out-of-doors sunny employ- 


ment. As a matter of fact, she is, on the farm, 


| most of the time in cellars, kitchens, and sheds. 


| value to a farmer than catalogues from nursery- | 


men, florists, and publishers. . These keep him 
somewhat in the current of the times. Pub- 


| lishers make a mistake in not more widely dis- 


tributing their catalogues to the retail buyers. 
The books needed on a farm are not the horse 


| togedder.’ 


book, the fowl book, the dairy manual, books | 


that look to the well-being of the animals, so | 


much as books that look to the health and im- 
provement of the human stock. It is not at all 
unusual to find farms where the cows are better 
bred, better fed, and better governed than the 
children. 


| one disagreeable sight among the natty Jerseys 


| and tidy Holsteins. 


| out of his reach. 


There is no reason why the 
poorest farmer should consider books a luxury 
In the market there is not a 


| proportionally cheaper article than a good book. 


Geology and botany are peculiarly farm studies, 
and there are volumes constantly appearing in 


| this line not too technical for the most delightful 


readiny of the plainest farmer. What a book is 
Wallace's ‘‘ Malay Archipelago,” or his “Island 


| Life,” or Darwin’s “Origin of Species” for the 


purpose I have named. 
3. There is every reason why farm-life should 


| call into use scientific instruments, like the micro. 








observation of Nature, to the preservation of | 


sports and chance seedlings, and, withal, to that 
truest education, the study of differences. 
Farming becomes comparative culture of crops. 
Asa matter of fact, Nature meets a man half- 
way the moment he tries an experiment; for 
there is not a ten-acre lot in the country where 
she will not, within 1883, originate some new 
thing, worth study, if not worth preservation. Na- 
ture’s sports are Nature’s experiments, Among 
them is occasionally a Seckel pearor a Delaware 
grape. The actual success in securing a valuable 
fruit is, however, no way comparable with the 
education secured in the effort todo so. There 


scope, small telescopes, water-gauges, etc. It is 
nonsense to say the farmer has no time to work 
with such things. There is at the present time 
more spare time on «a farm than in connection 
with any other‘ordinary occupation. The mer- 
chant has less leisure, so has the professional 
man, and so the manufacturer. The trouble with 
the farmer is that he has no way of employing 
his leisure to his advantage. The amusements 
furnished by a city are not within his reach. It 
is rare that he can attend lectures and concerts. 
He has mainly the nutriment and relaxation of 


the weekly sermon and the weekly conference 


meeting, if he do not refuse them. The micro- 
scope is a cheap instrument and in its simple 
forms easily managed, and is just the thing for 
an intelligent farmer’s family to make the means 
of immense pleasure and intellectual profit. 
Agricultural colleges are unquestionably doing a 
great deal to distribute young men about the 
country who are capable of leading in the 
study of microscopy. I have a neighbor, 
a day laborer, whose son is a germinal Audubon, 
but who, without the microscope, and taxidermy, 
and other scientific accompaniments, would have 
been simply a sportsman. Occasionally such 
pursuits will separate the boy from farm-life ; 
but it is pretty certain that the farm-house of the 
future will be headquarters for all branches of 
natural Above all, chemistry in its 
agricultural department is a farm study; its 
researches are constantly practical and pecuni- 
arily, as well as intellectually, profitable. 

Not the least important change necessary to 
progress in farm-life is a change of food. The 
average farmer’s table is expensively spread ; but 
it is with food that wearies the stomach and 
keeps the blood busy with digestion 
the whole day. The brain gets no chance at 
all; or, if atall, it is with blood charged with car- 


science, 





| ranches. 


bon. Grease twice and generally three times a day | 
| is packed down, until the farmer is the most over- 


loaded animal on his place. 
pies are the trinity of mischief in the farm-house. 
They leave the devil little to do; for they reduce 
the man to an animal, without need of assistence. 


Pork, pancakes, and | 


The unwashed, unkempt owner is the | 





She loves flowers by instinct, she likes gardening, 
she loves a hay-tield. She abhors the drudgery 
that covers most of her life. A German friend 
calls on me and says: “My vife she sickly, she 
unhappy, nothing suit. She say: ‘I want a 
garden. I want to get out-doors.’ I say: ‘Come 
den, vife. I puy a farm and you and I work it 
My vife, she rake some hay when she 
likes, she pick up some potatoes, she help me 
pick apples, and she sing half the time. We lay 
up aleetle money. She spend some more for things 
she like, and I likes what she like, and all is so 
nice.” The woman on a farm does not become a 
worn-out or coarse creature from outdoor toil ; 
but from indoor, tiresome repetitions of scour, 
mend, cook, clean, wash. Give her control of 
the fixing up of the house surrotindings, or even 
of the farm, and you will bring color to her 
cheeks. She wants a good flower-lawn, a berry- 
garden, and the choice new vegetables. In addi- 
tion, give her a conservatory and plants to stock 
it. These are prime needs of a decent home; 
but few farmers’ wives are allowed such joys. 
Instead, their lives are teased out of them with 
litter and rubbish, broken fences, pig-pens in the 
rear, and thistles and stone-piles in front. A 
woman in Kansas sends me a plot, adinirably 
drawn, of a specially beautiful piece of property. 
Her wishes are for an arrangement of trees, 
shrubs, drives, and lawns, to gratify the soul, as 
well as feed the body. But she suggests that it 
will not be possible to persuade the male depart- 
ment to yield too much in the way of neatness 
and beauty. The woman should rule. 

Farm progress is so thoroughly assured by 
what has already been done in the way of stock, 
implements, education, rapid transit, etc. that 
we may be sure of seeing a still more rapid im- 
provement in the immediate future. The farm 
of the future will be, doubtless, entirely denuded 
of its unpleasant features and enable agriculture 
to not only measure the material, but the intel- 
lectual strength of the nation. 


Cui Ton, N. Y. 
— ae 


POLLED CATTLE. 

Ir was the good fortune of the writer, while at 
the Chicago Fat Stock Show, to form not only the 
acquaintance of the Hon. M. H. Cochrane, of 
Quebec, the great importer of stock from the 
British Isles, but also a not less great breeder, J. 
C. Powers, of Montana, probably the largest 
owner of stock in this country. At the stock 
sales at Dexter Park it was noticed that Mr. 
Powers was a very large purchaser of these black 
cattle, and that at most favorable prices (for 
the seller), the range of prices being from ¥1,000 
down to #600, the latter price being paid for a 
little black beauty, ‘‘Rosa Bonheur,” aged two 
years. The average price that he paid was #407 
each for the bulls and about $600 for his cows 
and heifers. 

Mr. Powers was « most pleasant gentleman to 
meet and a man free to express his opinions. 
“Why do you select polled Angus to influence 
your herd ?” was about my first question, after 
the compliments. “Oh! for several reasons. 
First, to get rid of the horns. The Short-horns 
are a little too rangy and loosely built for our 
The Herefords are not exactly what 
we want ; but I think that, if a cross is made with 
the polled and Short-horns, I have got an ani- 
mal better suited for our purpose. The polled 
cattle have long and most remarkably round 
bodies and short, thick, well-stocked legs, and 


| their well-developed quarters show excellent top 


A neighbor, with four in the family, has just 


killed three large hogs. 
few pounds, because he needs it all for family 
use. He “likes a big pork barrel to fall back 
on.” 


the same. There is rarely a pound of beef in 


| the house the year around. A friend, with 700 


is money in a prize, but there is self-culture ina | 


failure. Ido not know where to look for more 
interesting enthusiasts than among the boys in 
our agricultural colleges who manage experi- 
mental farms. Every farm should have its 
experimental department. 

2. Farm life can never be what it ought to be 
without better papers and books. I do not mean 
to be invidious; but no farmhouse should be 
without The Rural New Yorker and The Gar- 
dener’s Monthly, as guides in part, but still more 
stimulants to experiment. A few pounds of pork 
will pay for these, or a quarter of beef, or ten 


bushels of potatoes, which are thus transformed | 


into brain-food and manhood. 
farmer takes a local paper; possibly, in addi- 
tion, a church paper, over which he dozes on 
Sunday; for books, he relies almost wholly on 
traveling canvassers. The stock which these 


chaps carry about the country is reproductive of 
primeval stupidity, rather than productive of in- 


As a rule, the | 


acres of fine farmland, invited me to spend a 


He cannot sell me a | 


In July it is fried pork, and in January | 


few days with him. Ham and pork, floating in | 
| melted lard, were the only meats he indulged in. 


Farm conversation is a good deal graded to the 
farmer's food. Off work, he is sleepy and use- 
less. He cannot read, or, if he reads, he cannot 
weigh and judge. He becomes the slouchy 
dirty, uninteresting being that the boys look a 
and say, We will go into trade. The picture is 
rarely complete until we add the pipe, in which 
the owner burns mma year the price of several 
valuable books and adds to, rather than de- 
creases, his brain stupidity. If there were no 
chance for progress in farm-life, the boys should 
certainly be encouraged in fleeing from it. 

6. I venture to assert that the farm where 
woman rules will be a progressive farm. Or, it 
might be better to say that where the women 


are stolid and mere machines there will be no | 


hope of any general betterment. As the women 


| are, home is; as the women go the world goes. | 


A prime need on the farm is, therefore, to give 


and bottom lines.” 

‘Then what use do you propose to have the 
Herefords fill ?” 

“Their fattening qualities are probably un- 
surpassed, especially in marbled beef. My first 
cross will give me compact form, along with 
hardiness and easy keeping. Then the Here- 
fords will give them the desirable elements of 





beef production, and I shall have the prize-win- | 


ners every time.” 

“Yes ; but your plan will militate against size, 
and your stock will not keep up to the standard 
weights.” 

‘“‘T expect that, and then shall introduce fresh 
blood, to bring them up to the desired standard, 
which I shall have no ditficulty in doing. I will 
simply get some finely-bred Short-horn bulls and 
get up a new stock of grades.” 

‘Why not keep Short-horn grades, pure stock 
from the start ?” 

‘Simply because pure bloods of any kind do 
not meet a want that grades or mixed bloods fill. 
The polled cattle so far make a most important 
element of blood to mix with other breeds, and 


“Tt cannot be said that they are any better than 
any of the other well-known breeds. They are not 
better milkers than other milking breeds or better 
fatteners than the Short-horns or Herefords ; 
but their fame consists in having no murderous 
horns, and, as they are acclimated to a rough, 
rigorous life, they are especially hardy and as a 
cross are very desirable for our Western borders.” 

‘*Why cannot horns be bred off from our ex- 
isting cattle?” 

“Certainly they can. The removing of the 
little ‘caps’ or buds that grow into horns upon 
the very young calf is not a cruel operation 
and we would soon have a hornless breed. We 
now have one American breed of polled cattle 
that are quite as valuable ax the Scotch importa- 
tions.” 

‘* But there must be a reason why these cattle 
are popular, as they have come down from 
prehistoric times?” 

‘Certainly, for they are good fatteners, docile, 
and of quiet disposition. Being hardy and vigor- 
ous, they have been regarded with great favor 
by the breeders of Scotland and have been re- 
tained pure for many centuries.” 

‘“How have the butchers regarded the Angus 
oxen upon the block.” 

“The quality of the beef is superb, and it has 
been this, rather than weight, that has caused 
their beef to rank with the finest of the London 
stalls. I think that the Angus and Short-horn 
cross has produced a very much finer beef than 
could be reached without it; atleast, that is my 
opinion.” 

‘Why are not more shown in the exposition 
building?” 

‘Everything in the polled stock line is being 
used for breeding purposes, and it was not a pay- 
ing thing to do to “ fix up” a few to show with. 
Those that are being shown are only advertise- 
ments for the Dexter Park salex.” 

** Are they, as a breed, desirable stock for the 
dairy?” 

“Probably not; but their docility, along with 
an absence of horns, makes them sought after 
even for dairy purposes, but they probably fall 
far below several of the well-known dairy breeds 
for actual results,” 

With the several breeds of polled cattle now in 
this counfry, notably the Galloways, which were 
certainly imported into this country quite twenty 
years ago, it would seem that a few heads of 
grade steers could have been shown and a little 
practical work could have been done toward mak- 
ing an exhibit, rather than in claiming much and 
risking nothing. A comparison might then have 
been made. Should the polled breeders purposely 
avoid this great fat stock show in the future, a 
suspicion will be created that the beef breeds of 
America have narrowed down to two, the Short- 
horns and the Herefords, with the Devons as a 
possible third prize taker.—Ohio Farmer. 
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PEAS AND BEANS BETTER THAN 
CORN. 


Grow1ne stock should not be kept in a fat con- 
dition, for the demand of the system is chiefly 
for muscle-producing matter. There is no con- 
centrated material on the farm that supplies the 
desideratum in full, and, though Nature has fur- 
nished farmers with splendid agents for this pur- 
pose in the shape of peas and beans, the oppor- 
tunity is not improved. For early pasture or 
soiling after rye a piece of land broad-casted to 
tall-growing green peas, mixed with oats, is in- 
valuable. The writer of this once kept a cow up to 
a flow of milk until late in the season by « 
succession of such crops, and that, too, on a 
piece of white sand land. It is not known by some 
that, if these vines are cut and nicely cured when 
just about to bloom, they will furnish a good 
crop of nutritious hay ; but, if not cut at flower- 
ing time, the leaves will crumble away. Ground 
peas or beans are economical for feeding, owing to 
the great saving they effect. Farmers are tempted 
to part with them at $2.10 bushel, when they of- 
ten bring more than that sum ; but, if we stop and 
reflect that this meal, mixed half and half with 
corn-meal, will enable us to dispense with one- 
third the quantity of hay, a great saving is made 
through the Winter. For young calves nothing 
can equal it. If the farmer has no conveniences 
for grinding them, the peas and beans can be 
cookedtinto a mash, in the ordinary way ; and, if 


| thus given liberally to the stock, especially the 


younger portion, will push them rapidly forward. 


| Pigs will grow faster on it than anything else. 


' regulated farms. 


Young heifers become matured several months 
sooner. By the use of pea or bean meal, wheat 
straw can be used in place of hay, and, taken as 
a whole, it has become almost e¢. necessity on well- 
Bear in mind, as stated above, 


| peas and beans will not fatten stock as rapidly as 


I have the greatest hopes from them in that | 
respect for future breeding upon the plains and | 
| aminer writes as follows in regard to her way of 


mountain ranches of the Far West.” 

In the afternoon we came across a most noted 
breeder, and brought up this very subject: Why 
the polled cattle were superior and why they 
were 40 great favorites upon short notice? 


corn, nor will corn make the stock grow as quick- 
ly as the legumes. Hence, in Winter we should 
feed these articles together, in order to get the 
best results.—Philadelphia Record. 


ee 


GeERANIUMS.—A correspondent of The Ex- 


wintering geraniums: “For three years I have 
kept a variety of geraniums. ‘The plan adopted 
is to lift them after the season of blooming is 
past and before there is sufficient frost to in- 
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jure the branches. and set in boxes of common 
garden-soil in a warm cellar. My cellar is light. 
I put them in the same day they are taken 
from the garden. Ido not water them during 
the Winter. After danger of frost is past in the 
Spring, I set them in the open ground. 
They will soon leaf out and commence blooming. 
I heartily recommend this plan to those 
who have large geraniums, which they 
wish to Winter, without much trouble, Try it, 
and you will not care to fuss with them in the 
sitting-room, nor hang them up with the roots 
and and “ee to the air in the cellar. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
MENTAL and BODILY EXHAUSTION, etc. 

Dr. G. Kaiser, Indianapolis, Ind., says: “I 
have prescribed it for dyspepsia, impotency, and 
mental and bodily exhaustion, and in all cases it 
has given general satisfaction.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 





races every desirable novel 
season, RYT in 


Y THING forte 


of EVE 


at, Mailed free on application. 
you saw this). 


hat paper 
Poter Henderson & 
& 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 











This wire contains six times as many burbs per- 
foot as any other, and 4 the yy fence that is as effi- 
cient against small as against large animals. 
not slip through the “tap ft  ~ ‘ the only barb wire 

aes is galvani + inwire 
his w e 








LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure. 
For all thoee Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
#0 common to our best female population. 
The Greatest Medical Diseovery Since the Dawn of History, 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
{2 Physicians Use it and Prescribe it Freely.~@a 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 
LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every apd strengtt of Ry y from the 


Blood, and give tone J-% the system, of 
w an i/and give tone and Insist amy 


mae the Compound and nd Blood rae 3 P 
estern Avenue, Tyan, Mass, Pikes of 
aither, $i. os $5. Sen by mail in the form 
of tpi, or oes nges, on oon o' —— $1 per box 
y and confiden- 
y= ae a - inwuiry. Enclose 3ct. stamp 
ge yom to Health 


foe Boealte 
PGR Ad. 


No family s ally should | be without LYDIA E, PIN ay bY 
They cure —— biliousne 
and torpidity Pits the liver. 25 cents per box. 


ag Sold by all Druggists.-G& = «4 
>> > AW. ty 
PP RAR Lpeko FR 


KIDNEY-WORT 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF|s 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
2 on, and no remedy has ever 







































Flcure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate) 

Sithe case, ‘E! or 8 will overcome it. 
distressing com- 

very apt to be 
























“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 
a La. vod sevgnain = eee cake a 
fat Ses themselves of the advantages offered 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of that company’s lands along its 
lines in Minn ota, and Montana. 
s matrond runs through a region 


TLNESS OF 
Leap 
co areas inducements offered to 
and MINE 


onaatae else 
LONISTS ond. 7 AR 


KETS, GOOD 
FINE CHANCES poe PAYING | INVESTMENT 
The greater f Dakota and Montana offers a 
Thee IELD FOR SETTLEME ° 

} ny —— condition of existing settlements 
along he line of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota is the best guaranty 
of the permanency of the agricultural interests of 
the entire region. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
gy at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


nt. 
= MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
00 acres awaiting settlement. 
In MONTANA there are $5,000,000 acres ready 
for vecupance 
THE } {ORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


For detailed information on all points app‘y at or 
address the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 
No. 285 Broadway. 


“ACME” 


Pulverizing Harrow, 
Clod-Crusher, and Leveler. 





fne * ACME” 
Crushes and Leveler. and to the Cutting, Lift- 


subjects the soil to the action of a 


Turning process of double rows of STEEL, 
CoULT TERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement 
of hich give’ immense catting power. Thus 


the three operaticns of crushing lumps, levelin 
off the ground, and thoroughly pulverizing the su’ 
are performed at one time. The entire ab- 
sence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling 
up rubbish. It is ecapectal ally adapted to inverted 
sod and hard ciay, W her Harrows utterly fail, 
works perfectly on light bm and is the only Harrow 
or Cultivator that cuts over the entire surface 
“; the ground. 

Highly commended by scientitic and practical 
Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the most 
vepuaste recent improvement in Farm Machinecy, 


All agree that ‘‘ The 
me the —— — 


ve) in t! m of the 
ierele will Increate e the sient from 


per Acre.’ 
FAIR PLAY. 


It your dealer does not — the ** ACME” for 
sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior tool on you b: 
sesuring you the that he has something better; but SA 

SEI.F by ordering one ON TRIA i. 
We will send 3 on trial, and, if it does not suit, you 
may send it back, we paying return freight charges. 
We don't ask for money or note until after you have 
tried it on your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet, containing Hundreds of 
Testimonials from 44 different States 
and Territories. 

NASH & BROTHER, 


judicious use of an implement 


—" and Principal Oftice, 
h Office, | MILLINGTON 
HARRISBURG: Pa. | ; ‘New ' Jersey. 


N-Be ~Pamphlet entitled “ eas Is MANURE” 
wil’ also o be sent to parties who name ¢ this paper. 


ONONDAGA, F. 


SALT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Dairy Salt Company, L. 


Americans Should Use no Other. 


It is the Purest, the most Concentrated, the Strongest, 
the Heaviest, the Cheaper, and the Best Dairy 
Salt in the World. 


WARRANTED as P La! pe any SALT in the 
e 
Took 1ajority of all Premiums Awarded at the Grand 
Union Dairy Fair, Milwaukee, Dec. 4th—9th, 1882. 
J. W. BARKER, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


F. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 
JSACKSON BROTHERS, 


(Successors to GEORGE JACKSON). 
New York State Drain Tile Works, 
Works and Main Office on Third 


Office 94 Grand 


tes v Wy . 





Round, Sole, and Horse-Shoe Tile, 
over 13 inches in length, ~ the cargo or in the 
smallest quantity, on deman 


at prices that we will 
defy any other Mf 


arties to undersell us. All Tile de- 
livered on board of cars or boat in this city free of 
charge. Price-List sent 7 on application and prac- 
tical drainers furnished, i uired. 
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CR SON BROS. 
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er new < egetables, I invite the patron- 
+ Inthe yardens and on the farms of 
may seed wiil be Sund iny best advertise- 
James J. H. Cregory, Marbiehead, Mass. 








GOLD ) MEDAL, mo) 1878. 


Breakfast Coc 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing. 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids «« 
well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

















| price is $1.50. 
| given below : 
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MONARCH LIGHTNING 
SAVY 
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‘| STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
Pe am youmnene and Dealers are invited to send for 


a PANY READY. MIRED 


Gallon, 
mt Se? pes Free. 
Handsome, Cheap, and most 
Durable - ., for =, es 
Roofs, Fences, e 
Biowne. Purple. Yellow, Drab. 
Color card furnished. ‘Remit 
for number gallons wanted. 1 
allon covers 200 sq. {t..2 coats. 
260. ATLAS PAINT CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONSUMPTION: 


havea positive remedy for the above disease; 

i and tek ye ‘hens 
have beencured Indeed, sostrong is my faith fe eticncr, 
thes I willsendT wo BOTTLES F me, toge 

VABL wets EATISE on this diseax O10 any 
press & P, O, address, D A.8).00TM, 1st Peart St., N. 











thousands of c ae of the worst kind 





BELLS. __ 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BELL FouNDERs, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a pos gusty of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church 

tz” Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 


quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office ov tbe receipt of one dollar 
| each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 


| dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
A cut of the File or Binder is 











THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which wil! 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST READIN OF THE EMANCIPA 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
@o Donet, BRIBE, 2.00. sccvevcccccctespborchectdaves 
The Sa.e, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by ¥. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the EMQTaver.........0006 coscseseessos 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Bde, BOMEO.000 «eo -cvcvccccvcccccscsccccescccocece 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
WitahRa Ge TRUER i «dc id ceckdidebesécncs ne 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


EDWIN M. STANTON. S ze, 16x20 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 








The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GED PO, Be svecnevess cedctetsidcbscccconns 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Chote. "OD PAOD: . ois cecccccndssecscsctpescenbece 0 50 


Orders witc the cash e nelosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


The udependent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


3:2 Numbers (postage free)..........000c-ccccnees 











26 ” (6 mos.) (postage free) ... 
13 3 mos.), - 

4 (1 month), = 

2 “ (2 weeks), + 

1 Number (1 week), 


One subscription two years... ............e0000. 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 


SED FED oo e. evecvcectnsvcvssescesssaesese< 5 00 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 

ONE FEMITtANCE ........000sccereees $0esdGerdee ve 7 0@e 
One subscription three years................0..06 700 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 

SD GERD POMIORO Rs 05 05.62 00tnecenoms soeescotie 8 50 
One subscription four years... ................ «. S50 


One subscription with four NEW subscribers, in 
one remittance........06. sscccees 

One subscription five years 

Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January Ist, 1882, THE INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 





Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


sa Mak ali remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


@~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no toss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the poostns will be sent mail. 

an. SAMPSON Low & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our i in tontee to receive subscriptions 


“=e os sements. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.O. “Sex 2787, New York City. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
y 88: 83. 


OTHER first-class publications and pertod- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced. prices 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 





KATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
enory Advertisements. Last Pa Business Ne 
1 time.. we\ ftw, oie 


4 times (one mon th). 70c.| 4 times (one month). ..85c. 
18 “ (three months )65e. — ih. gg months80¢. 
26 60c./26 “* y 
52 “ (twelve “ )50c.'52 “ (twelve “1860. 





| READING NOTICES.......... .... 


| RELIGIOUS "Notices.. 
| oon 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 






1 ee. Soeccccnoccesegeoseverenecs:60 ebsesns 
18 ‘three months)... 
26 “ (six sO 
52 0CO**=s (twelve “ ) 





ENTS A LINE. 


AND DEA i éxeveding four lines 
Over that, Tr Twenty at fave Cente » 


cormente for — eet hale advance 
Address all letters t ual ame 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 
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It is very annoy- 
ing when in the 
bath to drop the 
soap and have to 
feel for it. The 
Ivory Soap floats, 
and is without ex- 
ception the most 
luxurious Soap for 
bathing, it lathers 
freely, and is easi- 
ly rinsed off, leav- 
ing a sense at 
cleanliness and 
comfort attainable 
by no other means. 


BW. MBRRIAM & C0. 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING GLASSES: 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


‘gag ‘AiztaL 
“sg w1djng € *ON 


Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished 


sors “GsNId 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudbary Street. Beston, Mags. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses : 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chi cago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
et 





Worxs FOUNDED IN 18382. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
7; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centeunial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 


Engravings, Photogravures, Etchings 
Photographs, Albertypes, etc. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO. 


Importing Printsellers, 
538 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Next R. H. White & Co. 
FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daily use p A 
tors, lawyers, ministers, edite 
merchants, etc., ete. Send Scent 
stamp. for elegantly illustrated 34. 


page Catal 
TR E ROPE M'F'G co., 
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ALBERT WEBER, 


MANUFACTURER OF UPRIGHT, GRAND, AND SQUARE PIANO- 
FORTES. 


NILSSON.—I shall take every opportunity to recommend and praise your instruments. 


KELLOGG, —For the last six years your Pianos have been my choice for the concert room 
and my own house, 

ALBANI.—Am thoroughly satisfied with your splendid Pianos. They deservely merit the 
high distinction they have obtained. 

LUCCA.—Your uprights are extraordinary instruments and deserve their great success. 

PATTI.—I have used tb-_Yiauos of every celebrated maker, but give yours the preference 
over all others. eo 

STRAUSS.—Your Pia 2. ish me. I have not yet seen any Pianos which —— yours. 

WEHSALI.—Mavame Pan “Gy, 4 your Pianos the finest in the United States. I fully indorse 
that opinion. They bh al a oan 


Warerooms, 108 Fitts. a, corner of 16th Street, New York. 


map) JNKIONTEO8 


i oe Io G@NNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT © © ) 


clash fiat Ue. ~SQ-2d-Dooks FRM -BROADWAYA(17% ST Si9E-) 


New-Youc 
Danvioctvrers of Artistic Grates and Binders 
in Brass, Real Bronze, Sicel,and Tile + 4210 omerltnerroonr. 


ccowinine 2 xores ox THE AUTOPHONE, 


en een FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
unequaled for durability, THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 


power, and sweetness of Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 
tone, Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


— sis aun The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y. 
82 notes. Canvassers Wanted. 


THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
anufacturers of Fine Silver-Plated Ware. 


| 

The — reputation this Com y has gained for the beauty and originality of their designs and 
excellence in quality and workmanshi {77} s created ad a demand for ** ‘DERBY itn Ds” begoad | os "highest 
be expectation of the manufacturers. EVE Y ARTICLE is warran na drt best in the 
| 
| 





















































en; penatostare ever poe MH RY for table use r-'ry pent, variety of bea titul Y 
CLES, tor WEDDING and HOLIDAY PRESENTS. — weicar PANE 


"Responaible Dealers will be furnished with an Illustrated Catalogue upon Application. 
GUAR ANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


prcates 
more appropriate 








“Ths lf ct reprsas bat oo of Sve ates 
Parlor, Spey, Sate ‘ 
It e simple and darabein 
and comfort is unrivaled. 
We manufacture Invalid's on on wheels, and Physiciaa's 


Ve hers Chairs. Ian s i yoke ae 


e Mire? 8 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


THE NEW GENESEE. 


On the American and European Plan, 


BUFEAL.O, N. YY. 


HARRIS & LOSEKAM, Proprietors. 
Also Proprietors Clarendon Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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B ~~ large pages. —56 KEY On a ¥: ond the choi 
ibook 0 every subscriber = ; ear, oat. eC. olco ota ~ etl 
ablished. a > y taken e 2 comntey ver f is the best, and itis apade ie he tes test 


‘over because It r 
ause it has the I 1 Srecuizton: and therefore the income to justify the n 
taal paper to ties for, and our terms to oqcowe are of -4 wry liberaltt y we w ~ i— 

ate. Eipeaiions: m copy free. Address THE WEEKLY TIMES, 20 Walnut 8t., Gincinnatl, oO. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR. 


Is the bent and ceaegent éoity | paves ebliebed in the West. Eight pone columns—and on! 
dollars a year, or 12 cents The D ally Times-Star is the Saly eight page pa: Loe 
published at this price. re is {na Mit. in politics, but aims to be fair in everything, and just to 
parties, individuals, goctiens, and nationalities. If you want all the news attractively and honestly 
Phe pe subscribe for i n 


postmaster will Feoelve your Mbecription f there +h agent ia your pl place. 
FAIRBANKS’ 


STAMDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway New York. 


“yeah 
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‘A0T Broadway N.Y. City. 


.. WHEELER REFLECTORS, T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Constructed upon scientific princi- | Nes. 75 and 77 We West foe Street, New Yeook 
pies in great variety, for Lighting 


treets, Grounds, Dri Piaz- of qo! cen or Floors, Walls, 
" 9 lroad Cars, Stations, TILES 3 earths, scriptions and Decoration 
- | generally. 

MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc. 


Sole Agents for MINTONS and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 
THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 














Red 
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lars. One agent 4 dat once in every town. 
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To obviate the many complaints 
caused by the dissatisfaction in 
the wear of BLACK SILKS, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO 


have advanced the standard of 
their widely known “Cachemire 
Sublime De Novi.” These goods 
are made by hand, are of a pure 
vegetable dye, and less liable to 
break or wear shiny than any 
other black silks. They strongly 
recommend them in every par- 
ticular. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor, 1ith St. 


HARRIS BROS., 
407 6th Ave., near 25th St. 
Ht ep oy ee on 
Also complete assortment of 
FANCY and FUR TRIM- 
MINGS, Retailing at Wholesale 


Re gy Fa 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 




















MERUANTILE STATIONERS, 
as Ee BAN ORS es, 


Sea & Cole, 


Wesa ply Business Fir Firms, Corpe rations. 
ete- with every Vv ety i we "Ss above 
lines, Vompsete ant ts of Lm Ba 
ery for new offices i meanodiately d lelivered. 


1 Willie Street, 


KEW YORK. 
FREE! CARDS AND CHROMOS. 


WE will send free by maila sample set of our large 
German, French, and American Chromo Cards, on 
tinted and gold grounds, with a price-list of over 200 

erent designs receipt of a stamp f stage. 
We rail sino send free — by inail, as samp ea, teh of our 
beautiful iy 4 y A of ten semte, to ay for 
perks sm postage, Also Also cncione 0 contidentie 

of our large Chromos. Agents wanted. A 
F. GLEASON & CO., 46 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








DIARIES FOR 1883. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 A. — N.Y. 
sTaTONERs. NTERS, A MANUFACTURERS 
OF P. TEATS SPRING. BACk ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
All kinds of first-class meRonery. i ie Bae: 
Desks, Ly | Scrap Books. 
ries, Pocket en, Wallets, etc. 
We kee ovenyteaee in vd is fine and sell at lowest 
prices. Your custom solici 

CYRUS H. LOUTRELS 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





RINTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank cards 
=. Bins for 10 cents. 
cu ree, 
k of type, cuts, JOSEPH WATSON. 
om ieoemn. 19 Murray St,, N. Y. 





PHOT OPYIN 
FN hay 


enla Tom any picture. 
"BHOTOCO OCOPYING co., - x 429, Norristown, Pa. 
30 Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 106. | Sample 
Book 25c. F. M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











TRAVEL. 
LEVE & ALDEN’S 


9) AMERICAN TOURS. 


Single and Excursion Tickets to all Summer and 
Winter Resorts in the UNITED STATES and CAN- 
ADA, including 

FLORIDA, BERMUDA, NASSAU, N. P., 
CUBA, MEXICO, WEST INDIES, Etc., Etc. 

Send 4 cents postage for American Tourist Ga- 
zette, giving full particulars. 

Chief Office: 207 Broadway, New York. 
Bostox : 15 State Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
CLEVELAND : 32] Euclid Avenue. 
CINCINNATI : 131 Vine Street. 
CurcaGo : 114 Washington Street. 


WINTER RESORTS. 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


3 Eiger 














597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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